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€£\ WEET is the voice that calls 
S 
meadows where the downy seeds are flying: 
And soft the breezes blow 
And eddying come and go 


From babbling waterfalls 


In faded gardens where the rose is dying. 


Among the stubbled corn 
The blithe quail pipes at morn, 
The merry partridge drums in hidden places, 
And glittering insects gleam 
Above the reedy stream 
Where busy spiders spin their filmy laces. 
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At eve, cool shadows fall 
Across the garden wall, 

And on the clustered grapes to purple turning, 
And pearly vapors lie 


Along the eastern sky 
Where the broad harvest-moon is redly burning. 


Ah, soon on field and hill 
The winds shall whistle chill, 
And patriarch swallows call their flocks together 
To fly from frost and snow, 
And seek for lands where blow 
The fairer blossoms of a balmier weather. 


The pollen-dusted bees 
Search for the honey-lees 
That linger in the last flowers of September, 
While plaintive mourning doves 
Coo sadly to their loves 
Of the dead summer they so well remember. 


The cricket chirps all day, 
“QO, fairest summer, stay !” 
The squirrel eyes askance the chestnuts browning; 
The wild-fowl fly afar 
Above the foamy bar 
And hasten southward ere the skies are frowning. 


Now comes a fragrant breeze 
Through the dark cedar-trees 

And round about my temples fondly lingers, 
In gentle playfulness 
Like to the soft caress 

Bestowed in happier days by loving fingers. 


Yet, though a sense of grief 
Comes with the falling leaf, 
And memory makes the summer doubly pleasant, 
In all my autumn dreams 
A future summer gleams 
Passing the fairest glories of the present! 
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BADGERING THE BADGER. 


A TRIP TO BODIE BLUFF AND THE DEAD SEA OF THE WEST. 
[Second Paper} 


T the town of Bodie I witnessed one of those | their hands, and urging on the yelling cur, 
impressive Sunday exhibitions which seem | whose grand object seemed to be to get away 

to be the popular moée of recreation in this coun- | A favorable turn enabled him to break [bse. 
try—a badger fight. Some Indians from Mono | Panting, whining, and with bleeding mouth, he 
Lake came in during the forenoon with a re- | sneaked off amidst the jeers of the crowd. 
markably large badger, which they offered for| ‘‘Here’s a dog that Il settle his hash!” said 
sale to the miners. The price demanded was | the owner of a bull-terrier; ‘let him in!” 
ten dollars. As that amount of ready cash did| ‘‘ No, no!” cried a chorus of voices. “‘ Hold 
not seem to be within the resources of the multi- | back! Don’t kill him yet! Try the other dogs 
tude, the diggers, upon consultation, agreed to | first!” 
take three, which was finally made up by some| A vicious-looking black dog, part wolf, was 
enterprising members of the community. The/| next let loose. The badger had meantime crept 
usual mode of digging a hole in the ground, as | close up to a bank of earth, against which he 
a fortification for the badger, was deemed un-| fortified his rear. The wolfish cur surveyed the 
necessary, owing to the formidable proportions prospect warily, smelled the badger at the dis- 
and ferocious temper of the animal on hand: | tance of a few feet, peered into his eyes, and 
and it was decided that there should be a pitched | quietly walked away. The crowd drove him 
battle in the open valley. All who had dogs| back. ‘‘Fight, you durned coyote!” shouted 
were invited to bring them forward and enter | his master, catching him by the back of the 
the ring gratis. In about ten minutes there | neck and dragging him close up to the badger. 
were about half a dozen dogs brought to the | ** Now fight!” Wolf looked as if he’d rather 
scratch, and the battle opened cautiously on not; but there was no help for it. With hai 
both sides. The badger was fresh and vigor-| erect and a wolfish bark he flew savagely at the 
ous. Long experience in the noble art of self-| enemy; jumping first to one side and then the 
defense had taught him skill in the use of his | other; back and at him again; snapping, bark- 
natural weapons. He lay close down to the | ing, snarling, and howling; but to no purpose. 
ground, flattening himself as the rattlesnake | The badger seemed to be all head; there was 
flattens his head prior to the fatal dart. With! not a vulnerable point about him that did not 
a keen and wary eye he watched the dogs. show a head and a sharp row of teeth the mo- 
First a large, ill-favored, yellow cur was let| ment it was assailed. During some of the dog’s 
loose upon him. The badger never moved till | gyrations Mr. Badger got him by the hind leg 


the mouth of his enemy was within an inch of 
his tail, when, with a motion as quick as light- 
ning, he had him by the under-lip, and a fierce 
struggle ensued. The dog howled, the badger | 
held on, the dust flew up from the dry earth, 
over and over the combatants rolled; the spec- | 
tators crowded in, laughing, shouting, clapping | 


and then there was a very pretty scene of how] 
ing andrunning. Wolf flew all over the ground ; 
badger held on; dust, shouts, shrieks, yells, 
oaths, and clapping of hands were the natural 
consequences of this achievement. Badger-stock 
ran up fifty per cent.; dog-stock was rapidly 
declining. 
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** Tell you what, gents,” cried the Committee 
on the Badger, “‘ we'll fight him agin all six of 
yer dogs for ten dollars!” 

“No, no!” shouted every body; ‘‘ give him 
a fair show; his mouth’s full of dust; tain’t 
fair—six to one.” 

**Then come on with yer bull-terrier!” cried 
the Committee, exultingly ; ‘‘here’s the boy for 
him!” 

Bull was let loose—a white, clean-made little 
fellow, with massive jaws, thin flanks, gnd a 
sharp, hard tail, that stood out from his body 
like a spike. There was neither growl nor bark 
about him; it was all serious work, in which he 
evidently delighted; and he went at it with a 
will—straight, quick, fierce, like a well-trained 
bruiser who meant blood. He had been accus- 
tomed, as was evident from the many scars on 
his head and face, to enemies of his own spe- 
cies. He could get hold of a fellow-dog, how- 
ever large, and throttle him. Getting hold of 
a badger was quite another thing. Both ani- 
mals were nearly of the same size. The dog 
perhaps had the advantage in muscular strength; 
but the badger was the quicker with ‘his head 
and teeth. The moment Bull’s mouth was with- 
in reach the badger had him by the under jaw, 
fast and firm as a vice. Now commenced the 
grand tussle—teeth against teeth, neck against 
neck. Thick dust covered the combatants; to 


and fro, over and over, they rolled, in their scarce 
visible struggle; the crowd pressing close in; 
not a word spoken; for this was a genuine fight 
at last—earnest and thrilling—a fight to the 


death. Sunday as it was, I could not but push 
in closer and look on. I was getting profound- 
ly interested in the fate of the badger. In fact, 
I don’t know but I might have made a bet had 
any body bantered me at the moment. I would 
have bet on either side, no matter which, as 
many a man does who gets excited and has no 
definite opinion on the subject at issue. 

** Stand hack! give him a chance!” 
some of the men in front. 

‘“‘Take him to water! he’s choking with 
dust!” cried others; and I must say a pang of 
regret shot through me at what I supposed to 
be the fate of my badger friend. 

But it was not the badger that suffered most. 
The dog was dragged out, his mouth full of hair 
and dust, gasping for breath. I looked again 
when the dust cleared away. 
torn, but dauntless as ever, with the same fixed 
and wary eye, the badger awaited the next as- 
sault. 

**Too bad! too bad!” remonstrated several 
voices. ‘*That’s murder in the first degree!” 
Sympathy seemed to lean toward the side of the 
poor animal which was making so gallant a 
struggle for life. ‘* Kill him! kill him with a 
club!” 

‘No ye don’t, gents!” shouted the exultant 
Committee, who had paid their three dollars for 
a Sunday forenoon’s sport. ‘‘ We'll fight him 
against all the dogs first; if he don’t whip ‘em 
then you can kill him.” 


shouted 


Bleeding and | 


Incredible as it may seem, the six dogs, large 
and small, were next let loose, and for over an 
hour they fought that poor badger without doing 
him any material damage. While some attack- 
ed him in front, others picked him up behind, 
gave him a shake, and then dropped him. He 
seemed to possess more lives than a cat. He 
bit back a dozen bites for every one he received ; 
and at every respite faced his enemies with 
that peculiar fixed and indomitable eye which 
had at first attracted my attention. It was al- 
most human in its expression, and seemed to 
say, ‘‘Shame! shame! Cruel as you are you 
can not make me quail: I die game to the last!” 

Some such thought must have entered the 
heads of the by-standers, two or three of whom 
now rushed in with clubs and attempted to bat- 

| ter his brains out. Even then he fought fierce- 
ly, biting at the clubs, and in his dying throes 
glaring with undaunted eyes at his assailants. 
I am free to confess that I turned away with a 
strong emotion of pity. The fight had lasted 
two hours. When I next looked back and saw 
the crowd move away, dragging after them the 
| dead body of the badger, I could not but fee! 
| that there was something about the whole busi- 
| ness very much like murder. 
| My friend the Judge was obliged to return 
|to Aurora from this point. I was committed 
| to the charge of a very pleasant and intelligent 
| young man, one of the owners of the Bodie 
| Bunker, who kindly volunteered to procure 
horses and accompany me on my proposed ex- 
| pedition to Mono Lake. The horses were rang- 
ing in the hills, and there was some difficulty in 
finding them. In due time we were mounted 
| and on our way. 
The road crosses a hill back of Bodie, and 
| thence down through a cafion into Cotton-wood 
| Valley. For a distance of some five or six miles 
| the country is rolling and barren. Rocks and 
| sage-brush, with desolate mountains in the dis- 
| tance, are the principal features. During the 
| trip my companion entertained me with many 
interesting reminiscences of his experience in 
the country, his adventures as a police-officer 
| during the Vigilance Committee excitement at 
Aurora, his mining speculations, and many cth- 
er matters which to me possessed all the charms 
of romance. From him also I obtained the par- 
ticulars of a very singular and tragical occur- 
rence which had taken place about two months 
previously on the road to the Big Meadows, not 
far from where we were traveling. I had heard 
of this on my first arrival at Aurora, and had seen 
some account of it in the newspapers. Subse- 
quently I crossed the cafion in which the dis- 
aster occurred, and made a sketch of it. 

Some time in the month of July two men, 
with their wives and three children, belonging 
to one of the parties, started from Aurora in a 
| small wagon for the Big Meadows. The dis- 
tance is twenty-eight miles. When about half- 
| way, as they were passing through a rocky cafion, 
| unsuspicious of danger, they observed some signs 
lof rain, but thought it would be nothing more 
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than a casual show- 
er. Suddenly the sky 
darkened, and they 
heard a loud roaring 
noise behind them, 
Mr. Glenn, one of the 
men, and his com- 
rade, who were sit- 
ting on the front seat, 
finding the horses be- 
come unmanageable 
from fright, jumped 
out to see what was 
the matter. The lead 
horses had swung 
round, and were mak- 
ing frantic efforts to 
break loose from their 
traces. Scarcely had 
the two men touched 
the ground when they 
saw sweeping down 
toward them a solid 
flood of water about 
six or eight feet high, 
presenting a front like 
a prodigious wave of 
the sea as it breaks 
upon the beach in a 
storm. They at- 
tempted to force the 
horses up on one side, 
so as to haul the wag- 
on out of the chan- 
nel. Before any thing 
could be done the tor- 
rent burst upon them, 
carrying all before it. 
The wagon was cap- 
sized and dashed to 
pieces among the 
rocks. The screams of the women and chil- 
dren rose high above the wild roar of the 
flood ; and for a moment they were seen strug- 


gling amidst the shattered wreck of the wagon, | 


but were soon dashed out and whirled against 
the rocks. 
forts, succeeded in getting gfoothold a short dis- 


tance below, and, grasping an overhanging bush, | 


caught his wife as she was swept along on the 
raging current. He had dragged her nearly out 
of the water when she was struck by a heavy 
piece of drift-wood and torn from his grasp. The 


next moment she was whirled away beyond reach, | 


and her body, maimed by the jagged rocks, was 
buried in the current a shapeless mass. Mean- 
time the other man was disabled by his struggles 
amidst the wreck, and barely escaped with his 
life. The shrieks of the poor children were heart- 
rending. ‘Qh, father! father! save me! Oh, 
mother, save me !” were all that could be heard; 
but soon their tender limbs were crushed amidst 
the boiling surges of drift and flood, and they 
were swept beyond all human aid. In less than 
a minute nothing was left to mark the tragedy. 
Women, children, wagon, horses, and all, had 


One of the men, by superhuman ef- | 


BURSTING OF A CLOUD IN THE OANON, 


Such was the force of the torrent 


| disappeared. 
that rocks and trees were carried away like feath- 


lers. I saw myself prodigious boulders of solid 
stone, six or seven feet in diameter, which had 
| been rolled for miles through the cafion. 

When the news of this sad event reached Au- 
| rora the most intense excitement and sympathy 
| prevailed. Parties went out immediately to af- 
ford what assistance they could. The unfortu- 
nate men who had suffered so strange and sud- 
den a bereavement were provided with such aid 
as their suffering condition required. Search 
was made for the bodies of the women and chil- 
dren. Their mutilated remains were found scat- 
tered among the rocks from one to three miles 
below the scene of the disaster, and were taken 
in and buried amidst the sympathizing tears of 
relatives, friends, and strangers. 

An interesting circumstance connected with 
this sad event was mentioned to me by Mrs. 
Sanchez, a highly intelligent lady of Aurora, 
who happened that day to be out riding on horse- 
back, accompanied by her husband and a party 
of friends. They had reached the summit of 
Mount Braley, when the attention of the party 
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was directed by Mrs. San- ¢ oe 


chez to the peculiar ap- aN ii 
pearance of a cloud which “he 
t 


"sham i 


earth like a huge black 
funnel in the direction of ie a: 
the Big Meadows. It |") ve May 
had a dark-greenish tinge | 
around the edges as if 
charged with sulphur or 
electricity. Other clouds 
were in the sky, but the 
weather was warm and | 
pleasant. The attention 
of the whole party was 
fixed upon the black cloud. | 
Suddenly it changed its |) 
form, and disappeared al- 
most like magic. Ap- 
parently the attraction of | 
the earth’had scattered it | 
or absorbed its contents. 
This was doubtless the 
same cloud which had 
burst and swept all before 
it in the Rocky Cafion. 
The time and direction 
corresponded _ precisely 
with the tragic event 
above recorded. 

The only other instance 
known to me of the burst- 
ing of a water cloud with 
such disastrous conse- 
quences occurred about 
four years ago in the San | 
Francisquite cafion be- 
tween Los Angeles and ||)! 
Fort Tejon. I have fre- 
quently passed through 
this cafion, and can read- 
ily conceive how disas- 
trous a sudden flood would 
be any where between the 
points of entrance and 
exit. It is some ten or 
twelve miles through, and 
closely bounded on each | 
side by precipitous hills ~ 
and mountains. Within this distance the road | mountainous parts of that country in wagons, 
crosses a small stream that courses through | they have not often been attended by any loss 
it eighty-seven times. In this ¢afion a family | of life, though Governor Goodwin, of Arizona, 
belonging to Los Angeles, who were on their | recently gave me an account of an entire min- 
way home from the valley of the San Joaquin, | ing camp that was swept away. Two lives were 
were overtaken by a heavy rain-cloud, which | lost and much property damaged. 
burst close behind them. The man jumped| Proceeding some fourteen miles on our jour- 
out of his wagon and strove to urge his animals | ney we turned the point of a hill overlooking 
up a steep bank; but the flood came upon them | the lake. It seemed to be just at our feet. We 
so suddenly that the wagon was swept away, | had to travel twelve miles farther before we 
dragging with it the animals. The women and | reached Lawrence’s Ranch. 
children were all drowned. | Down in the cafion on the right of the road 

I have been told of similar instances of wa- | we passed some placer diggings, which attract- 
ter-spouts, or, more properly, the bursting of | ed considerable attention two years ago. White 
rain-clouds, in the cafions of the Colorado, and | labor could not make it pay, and the usual herd 
in other parts of Arizona. Owing, perhaps, to | of Chinese jackals had crowded in and taken 
the fact that few people travel through the | possession of the abandoned huts and sluices. 


‘ 
appeared to hang over the y Si 
{ 


MONO. 


TOWN OF 
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They seemed to be doing well, if one might 
judge by their noisy jargon and barbarous ges- 
ticulations. 

A few miles beyond we passed the town of 
Mono, consisting at present of three or four 
shanties, one of which only was inhabited. 

A ride of twenty-five miles over the rough 
mountain trails gave me such an appetite as I 
had not experienced for many months. The 
atmosphere is wonderfully clear and bracing in 
these elevated ranges. An ecstatic glow of 
health pervades the system; the sight becomes 
keen; the blood flows freely through the veins ; 
the digestion is perfect; and the world-worn 
traveler feels something of that elasticity and 
freshness with which he set forth in early life to 
put a girdle round about the earth. 
disposed to enjoy the hospitality of Mr. Law- 
rence, the owner of the ranch at which we pro- 
posed stopping for the night. It was a pleas- 
ant, home-looking place, with hay-stacks, wag- 
ons, and lowing cattle about the farm-yard; 
and the honest watch-dog bayed a deep-mouthed 
welcome as we rode up to the house. The wor- 
thy settler came out on the grassy slope in front 
and greeted us with the hearty cordiality of a 
frontiersman. 


in. We haven't much in this wild country, but 
what we have is at your service.” 
It was a pleasant surprise, when I was intro- 


duced to him, to find that we were old fellow- | 


travelers. 

‘“* Bless my soul!” he exclaimed, grasping my 
hand with the grip of a vice; ‘“issit possible 
vou have arrived here at last? I have been ex- 
pecting you for over two years. I knew you'd 
visit Mono Lake some time or other. Why, 
my dear fellow, we are old friends! I have 


traveled with you all over the world—in print.” | 


And here let me say, in all humility, that 
some of the happiest moments of my life have 
been derived from just such meetings as this in 
the wild regions bordering on the Pacific. To 
find myself known where it was least to be ex- 


pected ; to receive a cordial greeting as a friend | 
where I could only hope for the ordinary civil- | 


ity due to a stranger; to feel that a few trifles 
of travel cast adrift upon the world in the pages 
of a magazine, without a thought of their fate 
beyond the current month, had inspired, far 
away from the haunts of civilization, a friendly 
personal interest in the writer—these, I say, af- 
fected me with no ordinary emotions of pleas- 
ure; for they proved in some degree that my 
wanderings in lonely countries had not altogeth- 
er isolated me from the great brotherhood of 
man. 

The house was a snug frame shanty, contain- 
ing three or four rooms, roughly but comforta- 
bly furnished, and decorated with some curious 
specimens of colored engravings, which evinced 
at least a leaning toward the Fine Arts. Beds 
were plenty—deep, full feather beds, in which 
the sleeper was luxuriously buried for the night. 
I found that feathers were a staple product here. 


| genuity of the inventor. 


| rence’s Ranch. 


In truth, I had a dream, after my burial in the 
deepest of these beds, that nature had gifted me 
with wings, and that I was flying about among 
the pine-trees pursued by some adroit sports- 
men, who amused themselves peppering me 
with snipe-shot. But this might have been 
owing to the supper prepared by the skillful 
hands of the good housewife. It is but simple 
justice to that lady to say that such a supper 
would have done honor to the best hotel in 
New York. For where else but in the mount- 
ain regions of the Pacific is there such delicate- 
ly-flavored mutton, such rich yellow cream, such 
pure fresh milk and sparkling butter? The 


biscuits, too, were delicious; and there were 
| preserves of wild mountain berries, ard jams 
I was well 


and tarts and pies that must have taxed the in- 
As for vegetables, 
there was any variety; and the potatoes were 
as rich and mealy as the best Irish murphies. 
I never tasted any thing in the potato-line su- 
perior to them. Upon warmly expressing this 
sentiment to our kind host he was naturally 
elated, and offered to take me at once to his 
potato-patch. ‘‘ You shall see for yourself,’ 
said he; ‘‘I rather calculate you never saw such 


| a patch,” 
‘*Get down, gentlemen; get down and come | 


I was pretty stiff, however, after my long ride, 
and suggested that the morning sunshine would 


| be the best light perhaps in which to view this 


remarkable potato-patch. 

It was a pleasant scene that evening at Law- 
A gentleman and his wife from 
Aurora were stopping at the house for the en- 
joyment of the lake air; and their conversation 
contributed greatly to our enjoyment. We sat 
on the front porch, overlooking the whole mag- 
nificent panorama outspread before us. The 
glowing atmosphere hung over the lake like a 
vast prismatic canopy. Myriads of aquatic fow] 
sported on the glassy surface of the water, which 
reflected the varied outlines and many-colored 
slopes of the surrounding mountains. Trees, 
rocks, islands, and all visible objects were du- 
plicated with wonderful clearness and accuracy. 
The white mountains of Montgomery fifty miles 
distant stood out against the horizon in their 
minutest details, every rock and furrow as if 
seen through a telescope. A soft, delicious air, 
fragrant with the odors of wild flowers and new- 
made hay, made it a luxury to breathe. High 
to the right, tipped by the glowing rays of the 
sun, towered the snow-capped peaks of the 
Sierra Nevadas. To the west and south, grand 
and solitary—monarchs among the mountain 
kings—stood Castle Peak and Mount Dana, as 


| if in sublime scorn of the puny civilization which 


encircles their feet. These mighty potentates of 
the wilderness, according to the geological sur- 
vey of Professor Whitney, reach the altitude re- 
spectively, of 13,000 and 13,500 feet above the 
level of the sea. Still higher mountains have 
been found to the southward, during a recent 
expedition of the survey, of which very interest- 
ing reports by Professor Brewer, Mr. Charles D. 
Hoffman, Mr. King, Mr. Gardinerfand others, 
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are now in progress of 
publication. A new and 
most interesting region 
between Kern River and 
Owen’s Valley was ex- 
plored by these gentle- 
men during the past sum- 
mer, of which a brief no- 
tice has recently appear- 
ed in Silliman’s Scientific 
Journal, 

The shores of Lake 
Mono, in the vicinity of 
the water, have a whit- 
ish color, arising from 
the prevalence of calca- 
reous deposits. It well 
deserves the name sug- 
gested by an early visitor 
—the “ Dead Sea of the 
West.” Not even that 
wondrous sea, whose bit- 
ter waters wash the ruin- 
ed sites of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, presents a scene 
of greater desolation. 

Fourteen years had pass- 
ed—how short a time it 
seemed !—since my trus- 
ty guide, Yusef Badra, 
pointed out to me from 
the St. Saba road the | 
shores of the Dead Sea. 
I could almost imagine 
myself there again. Yet 
for grandeur of scenery, 
and for interesting geo- 
logical phenomena, this 
lake of the Western Sier- 
ras is far superior to 
the Oriental Sea. Here 
the traveler, whether art- 
ist, geologist, botanist, or 
poet might spend many 
months, and find ample 
oceupation for every hour | 
of his time. | 

Lake Mono was visit- 
ed in 1852 by Lieutenant 
Moore, whose adventures in that wild region, 
during the Indian war, gave him a high repu- 
tation on the Pacific coast. I am not aware 
whether any official report of his visit to Mono 
has been published. It would doubtless be 
most interesting ; for few men have seen it under 
such novel and interesting circumstances. 

The lake is eighteen miles in length by about 
ten or twelve in width. On the western side 
are distinct water-marks, showing that in former 
years it attained an elevation of 800 to 1000 feet 
above its present level. 

This would indicate a superficial area of such 
vast magnitude that it must have resembled a 
great inland sea. On the eastern side is a gap 
or depressiog,in the hills, through which it must 
have flowed;*covering an immense area of the 


LAKE SIORE, 


| great Walker River basin. It is not improba- 
ble that it was once a continuous sea to Walk- 


jer’s Lake. But I will not hazard any conject- 
| ures on this point; for when one goes beyond 
the bare facts, as he sees them, in such a coun- 
| try as this, the imagination is bewildered. A 
vague idea possesses the mind that all the great 
|interior basins, including that of Salt Lake. 
might have formed a grand intermediate ocean. 
| stretching from the far north to the Gulf of 
| California, between the great parallel ranges of 
the Cascades and Sierra Nevadas to the west, 
and the Rocky Mountains to the east. 

| On the Sierra side of the lake there are 
points of woodland which extend some distance 
into the water. Back from the shore dee} 
|eattons, rocky and precipitous, with ridges of 





pine on each side, cut their way into the heart 
of the mountains; and huge boulders, hurled 
down from the dizzy heights, stand like castles 
on the beach. From innumerable ravines fresh- 
water springs and streams pour their tribute into 
the lake. ‘There is no visible outlet; yet the 
bitterness of the water is retained, and there is 
seldom a perceptible rise. Even in the great 
flood of ’62, when every ravine poured down a 
roaring torrent, the rise did not exceed a few 
inches; and during the continuance of the 
flood, after the reception of the first volume 
of water, the level of the lake remained un- 
changed. It would seem that there must be a 
subterranean outlet; yet there is no evidence 
that the surplus water again reaches the surface. 
The probability is it becomes absorbed in the 
dry sands of the desert. 

On the eastern shore low plains or alluvial 


bottoms, incrusted with alkali, show in distinct | 


curvicular rims, composed of caleareous de- 
posits, the gradual retrocession of the lake to its 
present level. The beach is strewn with beautiful 
specimens of boracic or alkaline incrustations. 
Weeds, twigs, stones, and even dead birds and 
animals, are covered by this peculiar coating, 
and present the appearance of coral formations. 
Some specimens that I picked up are photo- 
graphic in the minuteness and delicacy of their 
details. When broken open the fibres of leaves, 
the feathers of birds, the grain of wood are 
found impressed in the calcareous moulding with 
exquisite perfection. Almost every conceivable 
variety of form may be found among these in- 
crustations. White columns and elaborate fa- 
cades, like'those of the ruined temples of Greece, 
stand on the desert shore to the north. Arch- 
ways and domes and embattlements are repre- 
sented with astonishing fidelity. It is com- 
monly supposed that these are formations of 
white coral; but there can be no doubt that they 
are produced by the chemical action of the 
water, which at frequent intervals is forced up 
through the fissures of the earth by subterra- 
nean heat. These springs are numerous, and 
probably form around them a base of calcareous 
matter, which by constant accretions rises above 
the surrounding level. 

A curious and rather disgusting deposit of 
worms, about two feet high by three or four in 
thickness, extends like a vast rim around the 
shores of the lake. I saw no end to it during 
a walk of several miles along the beach. These 
worms are the larve of flies, originally depos- 
ited in a floating tissue on the surface of the 
water. So far as I could discover most of them 
were dead. They lay in a solid oily mass, ex- 
haling a peculiar though not unpleasant odor in 
the sun. Swarms of small black flies covered 
them to the depth of several inches. Such was 
the multitude of these flies that my progress was 
frequently arrested by them as they flew up. 
Whether they were engaged in an attempt to 
identify their own progeny, or, cannibal-like, were 
devouring the children of their enemies, it was 
impossible to determine. The former seemed 
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to be rather a hopeless undertaking amidst such a 
mixed crowd. ‘The air for a circle of several 
yards was blackened with these flies, and their 
buzz sounded like the brewing of a distant storm. 
My eyes, nose, mouth, and ears were filled. I 
could not beat them off. Wherever they lit 
there they remained, sluggish and slimy. I 
fain had to rush out of reach and seek a breath- 
ing-place some distance from the festive scene. 
It would appear that the worms, as soon as 
they attain the power of locomotion, creep up 
from the water, or are deposited on the beach by 
the waves during some of those violent gales 
which prevail in thisregion. The Mono Indians 
derive from them a fruitful source of subsistence. 
By drying them in the sun and mixing them 


| with acorns, berries, grass-seeds, and other arti- 


cles of food gathered up in the mountains, they 
make a conglomerate called cuchaba, which they 
use as a kind of bread. I am told it is very 
nutritious and not at all unpalatable. The 
worms are also eaten in their natural condition. 
It is considered a delicacy to fry them in their 


| own grease. When properly prepared by a skill- 


ful cook they resemble pork ‘‘cracklings.” I 
was not hungry enough to require one of these 
dishes during my sojourn, but would recommend 
any friend who may visit the lake to eat a 
pound or two and let me know the result at his 
earliest convenience. In fact, I don’t yearn for 
fat worms as an article of diet, though almost 
any kind of food is acceptable when my appetite 
is good. There must be hundreds, perhaps 
thousands ef tons of these oleaginous insects 
cast up on the beach every year. There is no 
danger of starvation on the shores of Mono. 
The inhabitants may be snowed in, flooded out, 
or cut off by aboriginal hordes, but they can al- 
ways rely upon the beach for fat meat. 

No other insect or animal that I could hear 
of exists in the waters of the lake. The concur- 
rent testimony of the settlers is, that nothing 
containing the vital principle is indigenous to 
the water. It is possible, however, that scien- 
tific research may develop various forms of ani- 
maleule. Fish are not found in any of the 
streams that fall into it, even high up in the 
Sierra Nevadas. Yet in adjacent streams that 
form the sources of supply to Owen’s and Walk- 
er’s rivers there is a great abundance of fish. 

No analysis, I believe, has yet been made of 
the water of this lake. It is strong and bitter 
to the taste, and probably contains borax and 
soda. To the touch it feels soft and soapy; 
and indeed has much the effect of liquid shaving 
soap. Upon being rubbed on the skin or any 
foreign substance, it makes an excellent lather. 
For washing purposes it is admirable. I washed 
my head in it, and was astonished at the result. 
To quote the language of a patent advertisement 
—it removes the dandruff from the hair, purifies 
the skin, causes a healthy glow, takes the grease 
out of cloth, and is especially successful as a 
general expurgator. The only difficulty I found 
about it is that it shrinks up the flesh when 
steeped in it for any great length of time, like a 
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strong decoction of lye, 
and is hard to get rid of 
without a subsequent ap- 
plication of fresh water. 
I think it would extract 
all the flesh, blood, and 
muscular tissue out of the 
human body, and form 
the usual calcareous de- 
posit over the bones in 
a very short time. Its 
buoyant properties are 
even more remarkable 
than those of the Dead 
Sea. To sink in it re- 
quires the strongest ef- 
forts of a strong swim- 
mer. But one might al- 
most as well sink as float 
in a case of wreck; for 
in either event his chance 
of life would be slender. 

There are two islands 
situated a few miles from 
the northern shore, one 
of which is about two 
miles in length by one 
and a haif in width; the 
other is smaller. De- 
tached rocks extend 
around these for some 
distance into the water. 

The larger island has 
a singular volcano in the 
interior, from which is- 
sues hot water and steam. 
Within a few yards of 
the boiling spring, the 
water of which is bitter, 
a spring of pure fresh 
water gushes out of the 
rocks. ‘This is justly re- 
garded as the greatest 
natural wonder of the 
lake. Fresh water burst- 
ing up from the very 
depths of a volcanic pile, 
surrounded by a sea of 
soda and borax, is surely 
one of the most striking 
anomalies of which we 
have any record. 

The smaller island is evidently an extinct 
crater. Lava formations abound upon it. No 
springs, either hot or cold, are found upon this 
island. 

Immense swarms of gulls visit these islands 
during the spring of the year and deposit their 
eggs on every available spot. Myriads upon 
myriads of them hover over the rocks from 
morning till night, deafening the ear with their 
wild screams, and the water is literally covered 
by them for a circle of many miles. It is a 
common practice for the settlers to go over in 
their boats, and in the course of a few hours 
gather as many eggs as they can carry home. 





| an omelette. 
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In some parts of the main island the open spaces 
between the rocks are so thickly covered with 
eggs that the pedestrian is at a loss to find a 
vacant spot for his foot. The Indians, until re- 
cently, derived a considerable portion of their 
subsistence from this source; but the white 
man, having a better right, of which gunpowder 
is the proof, has ordered the aboriginal egg- 
hunters to keep away. I have heard that a 
Yankee speculator now monopolizes the trade. 
The eggs-are strong in flavor, but good for 
hotels and restaurants, like those of the Farra- 
leones. A few go a long way in giving flavor to 
The miners seem to relish them. 





During the winter months the waters of the | 
lake are literally covered with swans, geese, 
brant, ducks, and smaller aquatic fowl. It is 
incredible the numbers of these birds that ap- 
pear after the first rains. Sportsmen find it a | 
laborious job to carry home their game. A 
regular gunning expedition in this region results | 
in nothing short of wholesale slaughter. Twen- | 
ty or thirty teal duck at a single shot is nothing | 
unusual, 

Frequent and violent storms visit the lake in | 
autumn and winter; and during the summer | 
the sudden gusts of wind from the mountains | 
render navigation in a small boat somewhat 
perilous. A visit to the islands is attended by 
considerable risk and uncertainty. Only a few 
small skiffs have yet been built, and these are 
generally in a dilapidated condition. The tour- 
ist must caleulate upon spending a night on the 
bare rocks, and go well prepared with blankets 
and provisions, otherwise he may suffer more 
than he bargains for. I would suggest June, 
July, and August as the best months in which 
to make the trip. 

At the southern extremity of the lake are 
three remarkable volcanic peaks, of a conical 
form, the sides of which are covered with loose 
pumice-stone and obsidian. Regular craters are 
found in these peaks, showing signs of vol- 
anic eruptions at no very remote date. The 
highest is 1500 feet above the level of the lake. 
It is extremely difficult to ascend, owing to the 
loose stratum by which it is covered; but there | 
is a consolation in the facility with which the 
descent is made. At the base the ground is 
covered with various specimens of lava, of the 
most fanciful shapes and beautiful colors. I 
saw some that would be an ornament to any 
cabinet of curiosities in the Atlantic States. 
Unfortunately I had no convenient way of pack- 
ing them on my horse. 

There are some twenty settlers living on the 
shores of Lake Mono, most of whom are en- 
gaged in stock-raising and hay-cutting. The 
best ranches and farms are owned by Mr. Lundy, 
Mr. Van Read, and Mr. Lawrence. Most of 
the lands available for cultivation have been 
taken up. These are timbered, or adjacent to 
timber, and are well watered by springs. A 
saw-mill has recently been erected, and now 
that there is a chance of getting lumber it is 
probable a number of new houses will be built 
during the next summer. 

The country is not strictly agricultural. The 
amount of arable land is small; but the mount- 
ains abound in mineral veins, and gold mining 
and prospecting for gold occupy considerable at- 
tention. Within a year or two when the facili- 
ties for crossing the Sierra Nevadas are increased, 
visitors from the Yo Semite Falls will doubtless 
pay their respects to Mono Lake by the way of 
the Bloody Cafion. A rough trail now crosses 
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from that point by which the falls of Yo Semite 
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may be reached in something less than two days 
I have known the trip to be made in thirty 
hours on a good mule. 

In this isolated region, abounding in grand 
primeval forests, magnificent scenery, natural 
curiosities of the most remarkable kind; deer, 
sage-hens, quail, rabbits, and water-fow]; .a fine 
bracing climate, and entire exemption from th 
petty annoyances of crowded communities, how 


| peacefully and contentedly life might be passed ! 


And yet the settlers have their troubles, their 
quarrels about land-marks and cattle, and the 
usual bickerings of frontier communities. 1 
suppose man is born to trouble every where as 
the sparks fly upward. 

My friend Lawrence was very anxious that I 
should spend a month with him, and make a 
detailed exploration of the country. He offered 
to get up his horses and travel with me entirely 
round the lake; through Bloody Cafion, across 
to Yo Semite, any where for variety and ad 
venture. Pleasant as the prospect was, I was 
compelled to decline it. My time was limited. 
I had the Walker River County to visit, and 
the season was getting advanced. 

Next day, after a hard ride of thirty miles 
over the mountains, I reached Aurora. Hur 
ried and unsatisfactory as my trip had teen, | 
had seen a good deal in so short a time; and if 
the reader has derived any pleasure from the 
recital, I certainly have no cause to regret my 
visit to Bodie Bluff and the ‘* Dead Sea of the 
West.” 


LOVE IN A HOSPITAL. 

\ HE stepped with O what stately grace, 
h 
With morning sunlight in her face 

And midnight in her hair! 


And O how wonderfully fair, 


I scarce knew, when that face had flown, 
Whether it was or only seemed— 
Whether I saw what I had known, 
Or something I had dreamed! 


And down the dreary ward by night 
Our blessings followed her afar, 
Like undulations of the light 
That tracks a fleeting star. 


With footsteps soft as falling snows, 
And lighter than the summer air, 
She passed the shadowy shapes of those 

Who died in her sweet care. 


O fate! should I unto my own 
Yet fold the face that on me beamed. 
Ah! shall I find what I have known, 
Or have I only dreamed ? 
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MISS. PINK'’S BAOK HAIR. 


T must be evident to the meanest capacity | not always quite particular enough with the 


that this is Miss Pink, and that she is look- 
ing at her ‘‘ back hair.” 

Fact is, she is not quite sure that this new 
coiffure is becoming. It is delightful#y big and 
high, you know, and has seven frizettes of sorts 
and sizes disposed in its various rolls and bows ; 
and it is utterly unlike any thing in nature, so 
it must be correct—but query becoming ? 

Miss Pink always remains a few minutes in 
her room after Louise has gone to fasten Ma- 
dame’s gown. She says she must get her fan 
and put on her gloves, but in reality she takes 
a good look at her sweet self in the long glass. 

“One must be tidy, you see;” and Louise is 





’ 


pins. ‘‘Above all things, be tidy,” was one 
of Fitz’s special advices. Not that one cares 
what Fitz says—now, after his extraordinary, 
not to say abominable behavior since one came 
to town; having been such a darling in the 
country, saying all sorts of nice things about 
meeting one again in town, and dancing with 
one, and so on, and then! not even giving him- 
self the trouble to come to five o'clock tea. Not 
that Miss Pink cares—oh no—she has plenty, 
plenty of other people to talk to and plenty of 
people to dance with, for the matter of that: 
only he needn’t have chosen to ask one for the 
waltz one had just given to the long plunger 
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with the eye-glass, and then go away altogether 
and not ask one again. Oh, goodness! mamma 
is calling. Down go the gloves; and the fan, 
rustle, rustle—gown catches on a nail. Miss 
Pink would swear if she knew how; catches her 
dress all up in a bundle and rushes down stairs. 
There is a plunge, a struggle; John, the stoic, 
breathes hard with the responsibility of piloting 
the flounces past the wheels, and of causing the 
unwilling door to close on the crinolines. 

‘‘Dear mamma—so sorry to have kept you 
waiting.” ” 

‘* What were you doing ?” says mamma, rath- 
er cross; ‘* you dawdle so dreadfully at night.” 

‘“‘Mamma’s gown is a trifle tight to-night ;” 
Louise has insinuated that ‘‘ Madame s’en- 
’ which is a deadly offense; so she re- 
lieves her feelings by bestowing a sort of rum- 
bling dubation on her daughter on an accumu- 
lated score of small peccadilloes. 

There is considerable jolting and rumbling, 
and much hoarse yelling of names in Hill Street, 


4 ’ 
GTaisse, 


so a disjointed and mangled edition of the lec- | 


ture only reaches Pinkina’s ears, and she is less 
awed and subdued than might be expected. 

‘*Remember,” says mamma, to wind up, 
‘“*that I will not allow you to dance more than 
once with any one whosoever—it is one of my 
rules.” 

Whereto Miss Pink replies meekly, ‘‘ Yes, 
mamma.” 

Wondering, meanwhile, what it can possibly 
signify when they are all so exactly alike, she 
never can tell one from the other; and she 
dances as gladly with Frizzle and Foozle as 
with Fritter and Twitter. 


Miss Pink has a hundred and twelve part- | 


ners, and she does not know their names; she 
does not ever expect to know them; but there 
is one who has earned her eternal gratitude by 
wearing a little curly beard, and she always re- 
members his dance. And there is another, 


who has such very red hair that one can not | 


mistake him. What a pity they don’t each 
have a mark! Would not a cipher tatooed on 
the cheek be a brilliant idea? Or cut in the 
whiskers—of su¢h as have whiskers—as one 
sows a name in mustard and cress, you know! 
Rather a poetic idea, eh? On the whole, Miss 
Pink is not sure that she appreciates her cava- 
liers. She had visions of six-foot heroes—beau- 
tiful people, with long mustaches; while among 
her partners there is not a middle-sized mus- 
tache! Poor dear Miss Pink! Mamma puts 
all her grievances in her pocket as she goes up 
stairs, and smiling, bowing, and amiability in 
general goes on when that Rubicon, the narrow 
door, is passed. It is quite possible to speak to 
three people at once—to recognize the acquaint- 
ances and to mark the likeliest place for a seat. 
A chaperon (a stout one especially) must have 
her wits about her pretty much as a fox-hunter 
in a crowd before a big fence. No one so sharp 
as Mrs, Pink. She avoids good-tempered Mrs. 
Marygold, who is in her usual corner near the 
window, not for the supposed purpose of there- 


| by obtaining fresh air, but that her three stout 
| daughters may help her to keep the sashes closed. 
| The dear old thing is rheumatic, and can not 
bear a draught. A battle goes on, as might be 
anticipated, between the oppressed dancers and 
her ladyship for the right of way to the atmos- 
phere, and one road to victory alone is open. 
Let there partners be found brave enough to 
risk their toes with the daughters, and let an- 
| other hero entice the mamma to regions of lob- 
ster salad and Champagne—then—then on/y may 
**the casement be thrown wide.” 
Alas! as yet the solution of that great prob- 
lem, ‘“‘ whether any one can be found to dance 
| with those patient graces” has not yet come off. 
Monotony characterizes their part of the even- 
ing’s proceedings—monotony, diversified by fear 
| or hope on the score of chicken and peaches to- 
| ward midnight. ‘* Will supper be attainable o 
| not?” Not so with Miss Pink. She is in a 
tremendous state of mind at first, lest no one 
should dance with her, lest her nose should be 
red, lest her hair should be rough. Oh dear! 
lest mamma should stay in the great room—and 
then it is so hot, and Miss Pink feels ntterly 
miserable, for precisely two seconds, at the end 
of which period she perceives three of her pet 
partners coming toward her; that Laura Finch 
has her old green gown on again; that Dulci- 
belle is not waltzing; and that Fitz, in his white 
waistcoat, is in the next room, looking as if he 
had lost his way. 

Fitz always looks so: it is correct. You 
| should give the young lady, whose hand you 
|are soliciting for a valse, the impression that 
you are a philosopher bent on the discovery of 
the most abstruse sciences—nonchalant and 
slightly melancholy. It is the Faust valse, and 
Miss Pink is Jancée, sailing round the rooms, 
| before the crash begins, with little Wiffles. 
Happy Wiffles! He did not expect to know a 
soul; had met and worshiped Pinkina last au- 
tumn. Was en guette by the door when she 
| came in, and is for the present and future a 
| triumphant Wiffles. Miss Pink fears no longer 
the fate of the Marygolds; she is specially popu- 
lar to-night. 

Pinkina is as good as gold about coming back 
}tomamma. You see she has no “little affair” 
going on yet. When the ‘‘ object” comes—the 
| gentleman with plaintive eyes, who has not yet 
| been introduced there, because he has not quite 
| finished breaking his heart for Dulcibella, the 
last year’s beauty, but who means to begin 
breaking his heart for Pinkina next week— 
| when, as we said, ‘‘the object” comes on the 
| stage, it will be more difficult to find mamma 
after the quadrille. The crowd will become so 
intense at that end of the room, one must hav: 
|some ice. It will be so ‘‘ awfully hot inside.’ 
She will not find her memory so keenly re- 
| tentive as to ‘‘next dances” as it is now. It 
| will not be so easy to see Fritter and Twitter 
| on the way to claim their waltzes. Miss Pink 
| will be more easily tired, and will positively re- 
| quire a moment’s repose in the little room, with 
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THE OBJECT MAKING AN IMPRESSION, 


chintz sofas, china shepherdesses, and gardinia 
plants. 
Apropos, what capital stories those little rooms 


might tell if they would! The soft, big sofa, 
whereon such snoozes were hoped for (not in 
vain) by the weary chaperon, and such awful 
twaddle spoken by the dancing men and their 
partners. Did not Finette sit a patient hour 
thereon, while her present husband hesitated to 
propose? Do not the photo-books, the anti- 
maccassars, the house-maid’s dusters, and my 
lady’s worsted work, find refuge beneath its 
shadow till the festivities be overspread? And 
what sighs of agony have relieved the overtaxed 
feelings of Frizzle when those admirable boots 
of his became unbearable to his unhappy corns. 

Miss Pink has just been introduced to the 
‘*object,”” Frederick Vane, Esq. ‘‘She is so 
sorry she is engaged. Positively, not a dance 
to bestow.” 

The man with the red hair is for the next 
galop. That horrible Foozle, who kicks one, 
and who gets so soon giddy, has the last waltz. 

**Could not Foozle be thrown over?” 


The “object” is making an impression; he 
has such sad eyes, and such good gloves. 

That dreadful Foozle! How she snubs him 
when his dance comes off. She begs him not 
to bump her so much against people. And she 
should prefer the other room. She will not 
have any supper. She does not know his friend 
Gossip, and quenches Foozle’s intention of pre- 
senting the friend. 

Foozle is prostrated and fallen. 

Pinkina is quite ready to zo home. The 
‘ object” is standing near the door, you see: 
looks like taking one to the carriage. ‘*‘ Wouldn't 
dear mamma like to go? must be so very tired ?” 

Of course Fred Vane is waiting to take her 
down; and he is presentedtomamma. He hasa 
particularly good manner with mammas. ‘ Will 
not Mrs, Pink h»ve some supper?” So charm- 
ing to rest while the carriage is being called! 
One forgets how one yawned last night when 
one had to wait, and how, but ten minutes ago, 
one’s feet ached! 

“Will Pinkina give him one dance next 
time ?” 
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‘¢ Yes, Pinkina will give him a dance.” exciting; he has a playful way of not appear 

The Vane raises soft eyes in gratitude, Miss ing when he is expected, and of making un- 

Pink is deeply impressed. ‘*Good-night, Miss heard-of efforts and risking arrests to accept 
Pink.” one’s invitations to dinner. 

It is not for his looks that 
Number Four is loved, but foi 
his inward qualities. The fact 
is, Miss Pink believes him to be 
consumed by a hopeless attach- 
ment to herself; and how can 

— she help being fond of a victim 
—a victim who provides her 
with monograms and helps her 
ball at croquet ? 

Miss Pink has a dear friend, 
with whom she goes to tea at 

These are Miss Pink’s favorite partners; and | five o’clock. The friend is older than Miss 
this is the divided state of her heart between | Pink, and has charms and qualities which in- 
their respective merits. It spire Pinkina with reverence and awe. Sh« 

is a ease of Box and Cox, | “does her hair” in a wonderful way; it looks 

when one is out, the other| as if it (the hair) had taken fright at some- 

in. | thing and fled to the back of her head, where 

Number One waltzes all| it was caught and hung up by a ribbon. The 

round her affections, but} friend knows a great deal of the world, and 

Number Two sings like! gives such good advice; and has a brother 

‘ten cherubs,” and he finds | (which is more to the purpose)—a tall brother, 

one out at concerts, and! who is fond of tea. He is not a clerk—he is 

comes to five o'clock tea. | not any thing in particular; he is rather eligi- 

It is neck and neck be-' ble than otherwise, but not ponderous. He 

tween Numbers One and does not wear particularly good gloves, but he 

a Two. |is “very nice.” Mrs. Pink is always charmed 

Number Three is chiefly that her dear child should go to see her friend. 


MISS PINK'S PARTNERS. 
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The brother has drawn such a 

beautiful design in her mono- 

gram book—all pipes and beer- 

jugs, twisted into every possible 

shape. 

Sometimes the friend’s mo- 
ther comes in, and insists on 
hearing Miss Pink sing—which 
is dreadful. Pinkina requires 
a good deal of persuasion. 

‘* Now, just one little one. I 
know you do sing charmingly.” 

Chorus: ** Oh do, do sing!” 

Pinkina grows very hot. 

**Oh, indeed, indeed, not at 
all; scarcely ever, in fact.” She 
doesn’t sing now; she never 
practices; and she has forgot- 
ten every thing; indeed, she as- 
sures them, every thing. 

“Oh do, now!” The brother 
is so fond of singing. ‘* Ever 
so simple a ballad.” ‘ Please, 

a ballad.” 

Chorus: ‘*Oh yes, now do!” 

Miss Pink has taken off her 
gloves and turned round her 
chair, relenting. -She becomes 
afresh restive at the last ‘‘ pro- 
pos.” 

Oh dear! she doesn’t know 
any thing English—only Italian 
things—only one Italian thing 
out of ‘* Semiramide ;” and it 
is a duet; and there is no one 
to sing the first part. 

That does not matter in the least. The 
friend’s mamma is resolved she shall sing. 
When people begin to ask for music they are 
like calves running before a carriage—you can 
by no means stop or turn them. 


but when it is finished they applaud her so im- 
mensely that she believes it can only have been 
her own ears that heard the evil sounds she has 


produced ; and her determination never to sing | 


again is shaken. 

‘*Goodness, where is the cloak? 
cloak ?” 

Pinkina does not half like the tussle that takes 
place before going away. The concert has been 
lovely, charming. To be sure, one was wedged 
in between the Marygolds, and Laura and Flora 
were behind, and the Misses Catt in front— 
who are so very thin—and not a man could get 
near one; and only that stupid Spurs to speak 


Mrs. Pink’s 


to down stairs; not one of one’s “ particulars” | 


to be seen. But still how perfectly the people 
did sing! How divine! how superb! how very 
pretty it ali was! and how one’s gown is crushed! 
Mrs. Sunflower looks quite refreshed; she had 
a nap during ‘‘ Parige 0 Cara” that was worth 
ten snoozes ata drum. She will not have such 
another till next Sunday. 

Mrs. Sunflower has her own bag; you can 
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|see a huge T. S. in yellow braid on it when, 


after a long plunge, she hoists the unshape'y 
body aloft. 
Mrs. Seefar has no bag; but she is so sharp 


| —so sharp, that not the sleepiest handmaid can 
defraud her of her gear. 

So Pinkina begins; she forgets the words; | 
she suffers horribly; the piano is out of tune; | 


‘*Number nine hundred and sixty - seven, 
please,”’ she squeaks; ‘‘the big bundle under 
the second chair in the corner; three red cloaks, 
one brown shawl, a white one, a fur boa, and a 
pair of overshoes—all tied up together.” 

She is an excellent, careful mother; she pins 


|a handkerchief over her own head, ties the fur 


| boa round her throat, and rushes at her daugh- 

| ters. 

| ‘*Here, Alexiny! Seraphiny!” (Mrs. Seefar 
is of Scottish extraction) ‘ put this on, quick, 

|now! put it up tight; don’t eatch cold !” 

| Seraphiny is in no hurry; two minutes more 

|and Twaddle will be there, and to him might 

| fall the privilege of disposing one of the red 

| cloaks around her fair shoulders. 

How sadly the mask falls from the face of 
society in the cloak-room! The bland gentle 
| Men, the demure dames of middle age, hov 
| fierce, how objurgatory they become when their 
| belongings are buried too deep, or the carriage 
| can nowhere be discovered! 
| How the jaws are distended, and the brows 
| lowered, of those calm, dignified daughters ; 

and how meanly does the nobler sex step out, 





THE CLOAK ROOM 


with a cigar, to escape anxious quests for the | and not always highly valued or adequately re- 
inissitfg footmen ! “Few and far between are the | warded by the damsels for whose sakes they bruise 
gentle youths who will hunt up carriages—few, | their toes and risk their shiny boots in by-streets. 
Pinkina herself has had to 
tuck up her petticoats and her 
dignity, and dodge under the 
horses’ heads to the other side 
of the square, where faithful 
Jeames had been desired to 
Aly have the carriage in waiting, 
J \\e “oe 7 pp RBG eo. 
S like modest Mr. Gilpin, ‘* two 
doors off.” 

The cloak-room is verily a 
test as great, of temper and 
courage, as that much malign- 
ed field, the croquét ground. 


Pinkina is not fond of morn- 
ing calls; but she does not 
dislike those that take her 
down town, because one is 
close to Stewart’s, and there 
is sure to be half a yard more 
of something indispensable to 
Louise which can be got no- 
where else ; and then, oh, de- 
light indescribable! gowns, 
cloaks, gloves, ties, ribbons, 
little belts, big belts, what 1s 
there not there? First time 
Pinkina went to Stewart's in 

THE BROAD BELT. solemn procession, to lay in 
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stores of vanities for the season, she was awed 
and depressed. The piles and piles of folded 
material speckled and spotted, like Jacob’s flock, 
that waylaid her if but a corner in her eye were 
unoccupied by the great counters of temptation ; 
the stores of wonderful handkerchiefs, of re- 
duced gréle muffs and cuffs that prowled in un- 
foreseen angles, all tended to confuse and over- 
power Miss Pink: but the day came when she 
bought her broad belt. 


ONLY HARRY 


We regret extremely that this should be Miss 
Pink. Mrs. Pink has not the least idea where 
she is—Mrs. Pink, who makes it a rule always 
to know where she is. We repeat our regret 
that this should be Miss Pink. And that is not 
the millionaire with the red hair who is asking 
for the rose. Not even the lately bereaved 
owner of the Willows, of whom Mrs. Pink has 
so (justly) high an opinion. Nor is it Fred 
Vane ; even he has expectations. It is Harry 
Goodlack, who goes out to China next week, as 
clerk. 

He is morbid upon the subject of Pinkina. 
‘*He may keep the flower, mayn’t he? Oh, is 
she going already ? Is she tired of sitting there ? 
Please not to go yet, just one minute more ; it 
may be years and years, »tc.’"—deep sighs, ad 
libitum. ‘One must meet one’s fate with what 
courage one can.” “ From the moment he first 
saw her, and so on. Doesshe remember? She 
had a blue ribbon in her hair?” This is all 
very nice, but just fancy Mrs. Pink’s feelings all 
the time! 
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Pinkina will put it all down in her journal, 


She is not quite satisfied that it is a becom- 
ing addition to her wardrobe. Query, Does the 
waist look as small in it as in a narrow one? 
Pinkina has imprisoned herself pretty securely 
therein, but the effect disappoints her. Tom, 
her brother, is sarcastic and personal in his 
remarks ; supposes it is a bandage to bind up 
Pinkina’s broken heart ; asks if it is the cholera 
belt; manifests an undesirable amount of wit 
on the subject. 


GOODLACK, 


and she will cry a little, and look out of the 
window when she goes home; but the chances 
are that the cats will spring miauling from the 
leads below, and a smut fall pensively from 
above on her upturned nose, and Miss Pink 
will shut the window, and wash her face, and 
consign Harry Goodlack to oblivion, as is her 
duty. ‘* Heartless woman,” eh? Wait a mo- 
ment. The heart-broken lover, what will he do? 
He will think of Pinkina when he is not think- 
ing of something else, or is not sea-sick. 


*¢ Brings people so nicely together.” This is 
the correct thing to say of croquet; as if one 
were not tired to death of being brought togeth- 
er—dear me! 

When Pinkina has an entirely new and kill- 
ing get-up, and a hat of unusual wickedness, 
she doesn’t mind it so much; besides, bronze 
boots and red heels are appreciated at croquet: 
but still, what a nuisance to have to hold a mal- 
let when you have a parasol and a coffee-cup 
in your two hands, and then Jack Clip looks so 
hopelessly dismal if you don’t pay attention to 
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CROQUET. 


the game ; and none of the nice ones play—none 
of the * objects” except Number Four, and she 
is quite tired of him. Fred Vane is apt to daw- 
dle under a tree with Dulcibella (whereas Pink- 
ina hates Dulcibella and would be very glad to 
see her bonnet crushed or her hair out of order), 
and then the Sunflower girls get hold of Spurs 
and Butes (Butes is Number Two), and sit on 
chairs and talk; and one can’t sit down one’s 
self for half a second before a distracted host 
runs up with a mallet and implores one to join 


a game—‘‘ Won’t one play ?” and his object be- | 


ing usually to dispose of a given number of 
mallets, he thrusts it into one’s newly-gloved 
hand, or drops it on one’s toes, or at all events 
breaks the thread of one’s little ideas. 

Pinkina never loses her temper at croquet— 
oh dear, no!—well yes, of course she doesn’t 
mean to deny she was a little provoked that 
day; but it was not because her ball was cro- 


queted away so often, she did not care two| 


straws about that; but it was so absurd of Dul- 


cibella to go on in the way she did, pretending | 
the balls would not remain steady unless Fred | 


Vane held them when she put her foot on them. 


Mr. Vane must have hated kneeling there, Pink- | 


ina thinks; and then really how shockingly Dul- 
cibella spooned—spooned so openly—Pinkina 
does not mean a pun, she is quite above pun- 
| ning on such a subject. But it grieves her for 
the dignity of the sex that such conduct should 
be too sadly common at the present day. It 
fully accounts to her for the conduct and the 
opinions of so many of the men she knows, and 
it is too bad, too hard on those who do not, ete. 
Miss Pink becomes slightly morbid, and her 
| phraseology particularly involved on the subject 
of croquet toward the end of the season. Pink- 
ina’s symmetrical ankles ache with continual 
standing under blackened trees; her eyes are 
weary of the sight of red and black balls. It is 
| toujours perdrix ; and alas! the taste for lemon 
| ice begins to pall even on her fresh young senses. 
It is becoming impossible to discover a new trim- 
ming for dresses; so many have been invented 
and worn out. Mamma Pink is beginning to 
say, ‘‘ Your green and white will do perfectly 
well for the end of the time,” and ‘I do not 
mean to give you another bonnet.” When it 
comes to ‘*no more bonnets” it is high time to 
| leave town. 

Pinkina feels herself a wiser, and, for the 
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time, a sadder young woman. She has written 
three pages in her journal on the knowledge of 
human nature to be acquired during a sojourn 
in town, and she has developed some very fine 
and original ideas, which she rather thinks would 
benefit society if more widely circulated. Such 
as ‘* People crowd their rooms too much; one’s 
pleasure and one’s dress suffer equally. Men 
are too apt to tread on one’s dress when it is 
long behind. Old young ladies would be better 
employed in teaching their little nephews and 
nieces than in filling up the Lancers that are al- 
ready too crowded!” The last cutting sarcasm 
was written with dashes and notes of exclama- 
tion in the journal after Mrs. Sunflower’s, ‘* Thé 
dansante,” and was, we fear, leveled at those 
mature persons, the daughters of her hostess’s 
sister. Also Miss Pink records that one should 


not trust too much to the civil speeches of man- 
kind in general (and of Fitz in particular); which 
moral remark was indited shortly after her re- 
turn from that picnic, whereat the recreant Fitz 
had manifested such renewed allegiance, such 
fresh devotion. 

Fitz is a time-server; Fitz has observed Pink- 





ina’s success in the eyes of men, and has mean- 
ly placed her colors in his cap, after assuring 
himself that he is thereby only following the 
fashion; and Pinkina writes morally on the 
matter, writes most wisely, and acts (as she 
should do) exactly in the reverse of her pro- 
posed line of conduct. She is immensely kin 
to Fitz, believes in him implicitly, deposes tw: 
or three peculiar objects to erect a special thron: 
for him, and confides such of her sentiments t¢ 
his sympathetic ear as have weighed most deep- 
ly on what she is pleased to call her heart. W« 
have our doubts as to the full development of 
that very apocryphal part of the human fram« 
in Miss Pink. Query, In one’s first season is 
there even time for such a thing? It is, we 
should say, best left at home—the heart—or 
lent by a prudent young lady to her mamma t 
be placed out at the best interest for her. 
Pinkina is going out of town now; she has 
such a store of horrible old gowns and glove: 
and shoes she means to make a bonfire of them. 
She is in a great hurry—has a thousand things 
to do—shopping, she must rush off to Mrs 
Brown’s and te Mr. Stewart’s. Adieu, Pinkina! 


NIAGARA IN SPRING. 


H, I could gaze forever on thy face, 
Unwearied still, thou matchless waterfall, 
Whose twining spells of majesty and grace 
My ardent sense bewilder and enthrall! 


In all my moods thy charms’ puissant sway 
Enforce my will their master-spell to own; 
My heart leaps at thy voice—or grave or gay— 

And every chord is vibrant to thy tone. 


So many years I have come back to stand, 

With reverent awe, before thy glorious shrine— 
So close and long thy lineaments I've scanned— 

It seems thou shouldst grow something less divine. 


I know thy face, its shifting glooms and smiles, 
As cloud or sun upon thy bosom lies; 

Thy wrathful guise, thy witching, rainbow wiles 
Can wake no more for me the sweet surprise. 


I know thy voice—its terror and its glee 
Have in my ear so oft their changes rung, 
Nor forest winds nor anthems of the sea 
Speak to my soul with more familiar tongue. 


My feet have scaled thy storm-scarred battlements, 
And pressed the moss most emerald with thy tears, 
And still profaned thy lucent caverns, whence 
The neophyte comes pale with ghostly fears. 


Yet, as the more of God the soul perceives, 
And nigher Him is drawn, it worships more; 

So, in my heart, thy matchless beauty leaves 
Constraint, in thine, His grandeur to adore. 


Within thy courts I come this vernal day, 
Ere Fashion's chimes invite the thoughtless throng ; 
Almost alone I watch thy curling spray, 


And lose my breath te swell thy ceaseless song. 


I mark the flowers upon thy marge that blow, 
Sweet violets blue and campanule’s white bells ; 
Their azure shines unblanched, unblushed their snow: 


These timid things feel not, as I, thy spells. 


And in thy woods the birds heed not thy roar, 
Where the brown thrush and painted oriole, 
All unabashed, their tides of song outpour, 
As if thy floods in terror did not roll. 


They do not know, the buds and birds around, 
How wonderful, how grand, how dread thov art! 

But I, transfixed by every sight and sound, 
Stand, worshiping thy Maker in my heart. 


I must go back where tides of commerce flow, 
And the dull roar of traffic cleaves the air, 
But in my heart sweet memories shall glow, 


And to my dreams shall summon visions fair. 


Niagara! thou wilt freshen all my thought, 
And cool the breath of fevered noons for me; 
My days shall lapse with thy remembrance fraug):t 


Thy voices chant my nights’ weird lullaby. 


Great torrent, speed thee to the lake and sea, 

With tireless smoke of spray and thund'rous roar; 
I bless my God for all thy joy to me, 

Though I should see thy marvelous face no more. 
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BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM TAKING THEIR WEDDING DINNER. 


BETROTIIAL. 

pen a ee in China is a matter with 

which the parties most deeply concerned 
have generally little to do. Their parents or 
guardians manage their betrothal much in the 
following manner: a person is employed as a 
go-between, or match-maker between the fam- 
ilies. This person may be either a man ora 
woman, Usually the go-between engaged by 
the family which first makes the proposal is em- 


ployed by both families in subsequent negotia- | 


tions. 

The negotiation is generally commenced by 
the family to which the boy or the young man 
belongs. The go-between is furnished with a 


card stating the ancestral name, and the eight | 


characters which denote the hour, day, month, 
and year of birth of the candidate for matri- 
mony. This card he takes to the family indi- 
cated, and tenders a proposal of marriage in re- 
gard to a daughter in behalf of a son of the 
party employing him. Ifthe parents or guard- 
ians of the girl, after instituting inquiries about 
the family making it, are willing to entertain 
the proposal, they consult a fortune-teller, who 
decides, after considering the eight characters 


which indicate the time of the birth of the par- | 


ties, whether the betrothal would be fitting and 

* From ** The Social Life of the Chinese,” by Rev. 
Justus Doourrr.e, D.D., for twenty years a Missionary 
in China. Two volumes, profusely illustrated. In Press 
by Harper and Brothers. 





| auspicious. Ifa favorable decisign is made, the 
go-between is furnished with a card indicating 
the hour, day, month, and year when the girl 
they are willing to betroth was born, which he 
delivers to the family which emploved him. 
The parents of the lad then consult a fortune- 
teller in regard to the proposed betrothment, 
furnishing him with the characters which indi- 
cate the ages of the boy and the girl. If this 
| fortune-teller pronounces favorably, and the two 
| families agree in regard to the details of the 
marriage, a formal assent is made to the be- 
trothment. If for the space of three days, while 
| the betrothal is under consideration in each of 
| the families, after the card has been received 
from the other family, any thing reckoned un- 
lucky—such as breaking 2 bowl or the losing of 
an article—should occur, the negotiation would 
be broken off at once, and the card would be re- 
turned to the party which sent it. When it is 
deposited there, incense and candles are lighted 
before these tablets. 

The betrothal is not binding on the parties 
until a kind of pasteboard card has been inter- 
changed between them. This card resembles 
somewhat a book-cover, consisting of two pieces 
of pasteboard. One of these is made much like 
the cover of a pasteboard box, as far as its edges 
are concerned. The outside of it is covered with 
red paper. On this red paper is pasted the like- 
ness of a dragon or a pheenix, according as it is 
designed for the boy or the girl, the dragon or 
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the pheenix being made out of gilt paper. This 
cover-like piece of pasteboard shuts down on the 
other part. They are connected together by a 
paper pasted on one edge of both, somewhat as 
the two parts of a book-cover are fastened to- 
gether. Their inner surfaces are covered over 
neatly by a piece of red paper. 

The family of the bridegroom provides two 
of these cards, one having a gilt dragon on it 
and the other a gilt phoenix. On the inside of 
the former the ancestral and given name of the 
boy’s father, his own given name, and the char- 
acters which denote the precise time of his birth, 
the name of the go-between, and a few other 
particulars, are neatly written. There are also 
provided two long and large threads of red silk 
and four large needles. Two of these needles 
are threaded upon one of the silk threads, one 
needle being at each end of the thread, and then 
the needles are stuck in a particular manner into | 
the inside of that card on the outside of which | 
is the image of a dragon. The other card left 
blank, the other two needles and the other red | 
silk thread, together with the card already filled 
out with particulars relating to the faniily to 
which the lad belongs, and its needles and thread 
attached, are taken by the go-between to the | 
family to which the girl belongs. This card is 
then filled out with particulars relating to the | 
family of the girl, corresponding to the particu- 
lars already recorded in the other. The thread 
and needles are also similarly stuck into the 
card having the pheenix on its outside. When 
this has been done it is sent back to the family 


of the boy, which carefully keeps it as evidence 
of his engagement in marriage; the card hav- 
ing the dragon on it, and relating to the boy, 
being retained and preserved by the family of 


the girl as proof of her betrothal. The writ- 
ing on each of these documents is performed in 
front of the ancestral tablets of the family to 
which it relates, incense and candles having 
been lighted and placed in the customary posi- | 
tions before them. These cards having been 
thus exchanged by the families, the betroth- 
ment is consummated and legal. After this, 
neither party may break the engagement with- 
out the gravest of reasons. 

At the time when the cards are sent to the 
family to which the girl belongs it is also cus- | 
tomary to send as a present for her a pair of 
silver or gold wristlets, and for her family vari- 
ous articles of food, as pigs’ feet, a pair of fowls, | 
two fish, ete. When they send back to the fam- 
ily to which the boy belongs the engagement 
card, they send also as a present a quantity of 
artificial gilt flowers, some vermicelli, and bread 
cakes. ‘The flowers are for distribution among 
the female members and relatives of the family. 
The articles sent on these occasions as presents 
are, in the Chinese view, omens of good to the 
parties most intimately concerned. 

The red silk thread indicates that the engage- 
ment of the parties in marriage is fixed and un- 
alterable. The Chinese seem to be firm believ- 
ers in the sentiments that Fate or Heaven de- 
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cides who are to become husband and wife, and 
that the act of parents in engaging their chil- 
dren is an exponent of the will of Heaven or of 
the decrees of Fate, corresponding to the West- 
ern saying that ‘‘ Matches are made in heaven.” 
Some say that these threads are kept profess- 


|edly for the purpose of tying together the gob- 


lets out of which the bride and bridegroom drink 
wine on the day of their marriage. Sometimes 
they are actually thus used on that occasion. 
More frequently, however, a new red cord or 
string is then used, and the old cords taken and 


| put into the queue of the bridegroom, or worked 


into the shoes worn by the bride on the day of 
their marriage, as omens of good. The use of 
the large needles in betrothing parties is also 
auspicious. According to some, they serve to 
draw the thread along. It is sagely asked, What 
is the use of a thread unless there is a needle 
with which to use it ? 


MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 

The time which transpires between betrothal 
and marriage varies from a month or two to 
eighteen or twenty years, depending much on 
the age of the parties. From one to three 
months before the marriage a fortunate day is 
selected for its celebration. Generally a mem- 
ber of the family of the bridegroom, or a trusty 
friend, takes the eight horary characters which 
denote the birth-time for each of the affianced 
parties, and for each of their parents, if living, 
to a fortune-teller, who selects lucky days and 
times for the marriage, for the cutting of the 
wedding garments, for the placing of the bridal 
bed in position, for the finishing of the curtains 
of the bridal bed, for the embroidering of the 
bridal pillows, and for the entering of the sedan, 
on the part of the bride, on the day of her mar- 
riage. These items are written out on a sheet 
of red paper, which is sent to the family of the 
girl by the hands of the go-between. If ac- 
cepted, the periods specified become the fixed 
times for the performance of the particulars indi- 
cated, and both parties proceed to make the nec- 
essary arrangements for the approaching wed- 
ding. 

Presenting the wedding-cakes and material 


| for bridal dress to the family of the bride by the 


other party is next in order. The relative time 
usually adopted for the performance of this cus- 
tom is about one month before the day fixed for 
the marriage. The number of these ‘‘ cakes of 
ceremony,” or wedding-cakes, varies from sever- 
al score to several hundreds. They are round, 
and about an inch thick, weighing generally) 


| about one pound and ten or twelve ounces each, 


and measure nearly a foot in diameter. There 
is also sent a srm of money, of greater or les: 
amount, according to previous agreement, a 
quantity of red cloth or silk, usually not les: 


| than five kinds, for the use of the bride, fiv 


kinds of dried fruits, several kinds of smal: 


cakes, a cock and a hen, and a gander and « 


goose. The top one of the various stacks of 
these wedding-cakes, as they are carried through 
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the streets, has several small doll-like figures, 
made out of wheat flour, each a few inches 
high, and fastened upon slips of bamboo, stuck 
into it. The family of the girl, on receiving 
these wedding-cakes, proceed to distribute them 
among their relatives and intimate friends. The 
small cakes are also distributed in a similar 
manner. ‘The money sent is generally spent in 
outfitting the bride. 

Rich families make much more valuable pres- 
ents than above indicated. These presents are 
carried through the streets in such a manner 
that they can be seen by every one. The rich 
present costly head-dresses, wristlets, and other 
ornaments worn by ladies. They add two jars 
of wine, on one of which is a picture of a drag- 
on, and on the other a picture of the phoenix; 
also a male and a female goat, ten or more 
pieces of silk, or satin, or crape, of five different 
kinds or colors. Presents of money are also 
sent for one of the bride’s maternal uncles, and 
for one of her paternal uncles, if she have such 
relatives living. On some of these parcels, taste- 
fully done up in red paper, are written propitious 
words or sentences. 

The parents of the bride, or her guardians, 
receive only a part of the proffered presents, re- 
turning the balance, to which they add some 
articles for the parents of the bridegroom. They 
accept all the money, and all the silks and satins 
designed for the use of the girl, but only the 
male of each pair of animals, one of the jars of 
wine, and a part of the large cakes of ceremony 
and the small cakes, and such a proportion of 
the other things as custom requires. The rest 
of the things, as the female animals, a few of 
the cakes, etc., together with the card having 
the name of the bride’s family, are returned to 
the other party. 

The large cakes returned to the family of the 
groom are divided into four or eight pieces. 
One of these pieces is given to each family of 
near relatives or very intimate friends of the 
family of the groom, together with a little of the 
vermicelli, and one of the artificial flowers. This 
distribution of cakes among the relatives and 
friends of the parties is an intimation that a rel- 
ative or child of a dear friend is soon to be mar- 
ried. These families may expect to receive at 
the proper time a formal invitation to the wed- 
ding. 

A few days before the day fixed for the wed- 
ding the family of the bridegroom again makes 
a present of various articles of food and other 
things to the family of the bride, as a cock and 
a hen, a leg and foot of a pig and of a goat, 
eight small cakes of bread, eight torches, three 
pairs of large red candles, a quantity of vermi- 
celli, and several bunches of fire-crackers. There 
is also sent a girdle, a head-dress, a silken cov- 
ering for the head and face, and several articles 
of ready-made clothing, which are usually bor- 
rowed or rented for the occasion. These are to 
be worn by the bride on her entering the bridal 
sedan to be carried to the home of her husband 
on the morning of her marriage. The food, or 


a part of it, including the cock, is to be eaten by 
her on that morning. The fire-crackers are for 
explosion on the road, and the torches are for 
burning during the time occupied en route to her 
new home. On each of the eight bread-cakes 
is made a large red character in an ancient form 
of writing, of an auspicious meaning, as ‘‘ lon- 
gevity,” ‘‘happiness,” ‘ official emolument,” 
and ‘‘joy;” or certain four of them have four 
characters, meaning ‘‘ the pheenixes are singing 
in concert,” or ‘‘the ducks are seeking their 
mates.” Four of these bread-loaves are accepted ; 
the remaining four and the hen, according to 
strict custom, are returned to the party which 
proffers them. 

Some two or three days before the time fixed 
for the wedding a red card is sent by the family 
of the bride to the other party, stating what fur- 
niture will be furnished as the bride’s dowry, and 
the number of loads. The person who takes 
this card—usually the go-between—informs the 
family of the groom what time these things may 
be expected. The main object of this notifica- 
tion is said to be that the family of the bride- 
groom may prepare and have in readiness the 
proper amount of money, duly put in red paper, 
or tied around by a red string, for the bearers of 
the furniture. 

Generally, on the afternoon or evening before 
the sending of the outfit, a very singular custom 
is observed by the bride, assisted by one or two 
women, who are employed to aid her for a few 
days before and subsequent to her marriage. 
This custom is called sifting four eyes, and is 
regarded as an omen of good. A large round 
sieve-like utensil, made out of bamboo splints, 
in diameter about three or four feet, is pro- 
cured; also a brass vessel, two or three feet in 
diameter and about one foot high, which is placed 
on a pedestal, raising it a short distance from 
the floor. After having placed in this vessel a 
quantity of burning coals they take the wedding 
garments one by one, or in convenient quanti- 
ties, and having laid them on this sieve, the wo- 
men hold it, with its contents, for a moment or 
two over the vessel, with a slight sifting move- 
ment. They then remove this pertion of her 
clothing from the sieve, and, taking another por- 
tion, they place it on the sieve and go through 
the same ceremony, and so on, until all of her 
outfit, as regards personal clothing, shoes, and 
head ornaments, has been properly sifted. Some- 
times a similar ceremony is also performed with 
regard to the small articles of the household fur- 
niture, which is designed for the bride’s use in 
her future home. The holders of the sieve dur- 
ing the sifting are continually uttering various 
sentiments, which have come to be considered as 
peculiarly appropriate to the occasion and propi- 
tious, as, ‘‘a thousand eyes, ten thousand eyes 
we sift out ; gold and silver, ~ ~alth and precious 
things, we sift in.” 

After the articles have been sifted, contact with 
them is carefully avoided by the female members 
of her family. It is supposed that it would be 
especially unlucky for her and her affianced hus- 
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band should any pregnant woman, or any person 
wearing mourning, handle, orin any mannercome 
in contact with any of the articles already sifted 
before they are carried over to the future home 
of the girl. Such a contact would be expected 
to produce death in her husband's family, or a 
future miscarriage on her part, or quarrels and 
misunderstandings between him and her, or some 
undesirable result. Every thing sifted is care- 
fully packed away, and great relief is experi- 
enced when the furniture and trunks of clothing 
have started for the residence of the bridegroom. 

A ceremony similar to ‘sifting four eyes,” 
though called ‘‘ expelling the filth,” is some- 
times performed not long previous to the mar- 
riage-day at the house of the bridegroom, with 
reference to his personal apparel, especially his 
wedding suit, for the purpose of warding off any 
pernicious influences. 

At the time indicated on the card the dowry 
of the bride is carried in procession through the 
streets with as much parade and show as the 


amount of the furniture will possibly admit. | 


Not unfrequently, when the parties are near 
neighbors, the procession of porters or bearers, 


instead of taking the shortest route from the resi- | 


dence of the bride to the residence of the groom, 
takes a circuitous route through the principal 
streets for the purpose of exhibiting the furni- 
ture. 


This outfit is procured, in most cases, to a| 
great extent, by means of the money which has 
been furnished the family of the bride by the 
family of the groom for that purpose. 


In the 

case of wealthy families little dependence is 

actually placed on receiving money for this ob- 

ject, though valuable presents of money are al- 

ways made to the family of the bride by the 

other party. The poor generally find it impos- 

sible, in marrying off a daughter, to be at much 

expense over and above the amount of money 

received from the family of their future son-in- 

law. It is customary for friends and relatives 

of the bride’s family who have received ‘‘ cakes 

of ceremony” to make presents of materials for 

clothing, artificial flowers, or other ornaments 

for the head, to her family. These presents are 

designed to constitute a part of the bride’s outfit. 
Usually, the day before the wedding, the bride 

has her hair done up in the style of married 

women of her class in society, 

and tries on the clothes she is 

to wear in the sedan and for a 

time after she arrives at her 

future home on the morrow. 

This is an occasion of great 

interest to her family. Her 

parents invite their female rel- 

atives and friends to a feast 

at their house. The professed 

object of trying on the cloth- 

ing is to see how the articles 

provided will fit, and to ascer- 

tain that every thing is ready, 

so that there may be no delay 

er confusion on the arrival of 
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the hour when she is to take her seat in her 
sedan. While thus dressed (the thick veil de- 
signed to conceal her features on arrival at her 
husband’s residence not now being worn), she 
proceeds to jight incense before the ancestral 
tablets belonging to her father’s family, and to 
worship them for the last time before her mar- 
riage. She also kneels down before her parents, 
her grandparents (if living), her uncles and aunts 
(if present), and worships them in much the 
,Same manner as she and her husband will on 
the morrow worship his parents and grandpa- 
rents, and the ancestral tablets belonging to his 
family. On the occasion of the girl’s trying on 
these clothes and worshiping the tablet and her 
parents, it is considered unpropitious that those 
of her female relatives and friends who are in 
mourning should be present. 
| The bridal chair is selected by the family of 
| the bridegroom, and sent to the residence of the 
bride generally on the afternoon preceding the 
wedding-day, attended by a band of music, some 
men carrying lighted torches, two carrying a 
pair of large red lanterns, containing candles 
also lighted, and one having a large red um- 
brella, and one or two friends or other attend- 
ants. The bridal chair is always red, and is 
generally covered with broadcloth, or some rich 
expensive material. It is borne by four men, 
| who wear caps having red tassels. The musi- 
cians, and all the persons employed in the pro- 
cession, have similar caps. 

Very early on the morning of her marriage 
the bride or the ‘‘new woman” arises, bathes, 
and dresses. While she is bathing the musi- 
cians are required to play. Her breakfast con- 
sists theoretically of the fowl, the vermicelli, etc., 
sent by the family of her affianced husband. In 
fact, however, she eats and drinks very little of 
any thing on the morning or during the day of 
her wedding. Her imaginary breakfast on these 
articles is regarded as an omen of good, and 
conducive to her long life in harmony with her 
husband. 

When the precise time approaches for taking 
her seat in her sedan, usually between five and 
eight o’clock in the morning, previously fixed 
by the fortune-teller, her toilet is completed by 
one of her parents taking the thick veil and 
placing it over her head, completely covering 


BRIDAL SEDAN, 





her features from view. She is now led out of 
her room by one of her female assistants, and 
takes her seat in the sedan, which has been 
brought into the reception-room of the house. 
The floor from her room to the sedan is covered 
for the occasion with a kind of red carpeting, so 
that her feet may not touch the ground. She 
takes her place in the sedan amidst the sound of 
fire-crackers and music by the band. The bride, 
her mother, and the various members of the 
family, are required by custom to indulge dur- 
ing this morning in hearty and protracted cry- 
ing—oftentimes, no doubt, sincere and unaf- 
fected. 

While seated in the sedan, but before she 
starts for her future home, her parents, or some 
members of her family, take a bed-quilt by its 
four corners, and, while holding it thus before 
the bridal chair, one of the bride’s assistants 
tosses into the air, one by one, four bread-cakes, 
in such a manner that they will fall into the 
bed-quilt. These bread-cakes were received 
from the family of her husband at the same 
time as the cock and vermicelli were received. 
Che woman during this ceremony is constantly 
repeating felicitous sentences, which are assent- 
ed to by some others of the company. The 
quilt containing these cakes is gathered up and 
carried immediately to an adjoining room. 

In the front of the procession go two men 
carrying two large lighted lanterns, having the 
ancestral or family name of the groom cut in a 
large form out of red paper pasted upon them. 
Then come two men carrying similar lanterns, 
having the family name of the bride in a similar 
manner pasted on them. These belong to her 
family, and accompany her only a part of the 
way. Then comes a large red umbrella, fol- 
lowed by men carrying lighted torches, and by 
the band of music. Near the bridal chair are 
several brothers of the bride or friends of her 
family, and several friends or brothers of the 
groom. These latter are dispatched from the 
house of the groom early in the morning, for 
the purpose of meeting the bridal procession, 
and escorting the bride to her home. This 
deputation sometimes arrives at the house of the 
bride before she sets out on her journey, and, if 
80, it accompanies the procession all the way. 
About midway between the homes of the bride 
and the groom the procession stops in the street, 
while the important ceremony of receiving the 
bride is formally transacted. The friends of the 
bride stand near each other, and at a little dis- 
tance stand the friends of the groom. The 
former produce a large red card, having the an- 
cestral name of the bride’s family written on it ; 
the latter produce a similar card bearing the 
ancestral name of the groom. These they ex- 
change, and each, seizing his own hands, bows 
toward the members of the other party. The 
two men in the front of the procession who carry 
the lanterns having the ancestral name of the 
groom now turn about, and, going between the 
sedan chair and the two men who carry the lan- 
terns having the ancestral name of the bride, 
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come back to their former position in tke pro- 
cession, having gone around the party which 
has the lanterns with the bride’s ancestral name 
attached. This latter party, while the other is 
thus encircling it, turns round in an opposite 
direction, and starts for the residence of the 
family of the bride, accompanied by that part of 
the escort which consisted of her brothers or the 
friends of her family. The rest of the proces- 
sion now proceeds on its way to the residence 
of the bridegroom, the band playing a lively 
air. At intervals along the street fire-crackers 
are exploded. It is said that, from the precise 
time when the two parties carrying lanterns 
having the ancestral names of the two families 
attached separate from each other in the street, 
the name of the bride is changed into the name 
of her betrothed; the lanterns having his name 
attached remaining in the procession, while 
those which have her (former) name are taken 
back to the residence of her father’s family. 
From this time during the day she generally is 
in the midst of entire personal strangers, except- 
ing her female assistants, who accompany th¢ 
procession, and keep with her wherever she 
goes. 

On arriving at the door of the bridegroom's 
house fire-crackers are let off in large quanti- 
ties, and the band plays very vigorously. The 
torch-bearers, lantern-bearers, and the musicians 
stop near the door. The sedan is carried into 
the reception-room, and a sieve, such as was 
used in the ceremony of “ sifting four eyes,” is 
put on the top of it, over its door. The floor, 
from the place where the sedan stops to the door 
of the bride’s room, is covered with red carpet- 
ing, lest her feet should touch the floor. A wo- 
man who has borne both male and female chil- 
dren, or, at least, male children, and who lives 
in harmonious subjection to her husband, ap- 
proaches the door of the sedan, and utters va- 
rious felicitous sentences. A boy six or eight 
years old, holding in his hands a brass mirror, 
with the reflecting surface turned from him and 
toward the chair, also comes near, and invites 
the bride to alight. At the same time the 
married woman who has uttered propitious words 
advances, as if to open the door of the sedan, 
when one of the female assistants of the bride, 
who accompanied the procession, steps forward 
and opens it. The mirror held by the lad is 
expected to ward off all deadly or pernicious 
influences which may emanate from the sedan. 

The bride is now aided by her female assist- 
ants to alight from the sedan. While being led 
toward the door of her room, the sieve which 
was placed over the door of the bridal chair on 
its arrival is sometimes held over her head, and 
sometimes it is placed directly in front of the 
door of the sedan, so that, on stepping out, sh¢ 
will step into it. During all this time the feat- 
ures of the bride are entirely concealed by the 
thick covering put over her head by one of her 
parents at her parental residence. 

The groom, on the approach of the bridal 
procession, disappears from the crowd of friends 
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BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM WORSHIPING THE TABLETS OF HIS DECEASED ANCESTORS. 


and relatives who have assembled at his resi- 
dence on the happy occasion, and takes his posi- 


tion standing by the side of the bedstead, having | 


his face turned toward the bed. When the 
bride enters the room, guided by her assistants, 
he turns around, and remains standing with his 
face turned from the bed. 
reached his side, both bridegroom and bride 
simultaneously seat themselves, side by side, on 


the edge of the bedstead. Oftentimes the groom | 


manages to have a portion of the skirt of her 
dress come under him as he sits down by her, 
such a thing being considered as a kind of omen 
that she will be submissive. Sometimes the 
bride is very careful, by a proper adjustment of 
her clothing at the moment of sitting down, not 
only to prevent the accomplishment of such an 


intention on his part, but also to sit down, if | 


possible, in such a manner that some of his 
dress will come under her ; thus manifesting her 
determination to preserve a proper independ- 
ence, if not to bring him actually to yield obe- 
dience to her will. After sitting thus in pro- 
found silence together for a few moments, the 
groom arises and leaves the room. Before go- 
ing out, the assistants of the bride oftentimes 
request him to rub the feet of his bride a little, 
under the impression that, if he should comply, 
her feet will be prevented by that act from ach- 
ing in the future! 

The ceremony, as a whole, is called ‘ wor- 
shiping the temple.” A table is placed in the 
front part of the reception-room. The table is 
said to be placed ‘‘ before heaven.” Two can- 
dlesticks, containing two large lighted candles, 
and a censer containing lighted incense, are put 


As soon as she has | 


| upon this table, the censer between the candle. 
|sticks. Among other things there are also 
placed on it two miniature white cocks, made 


of sugar, five kinds of dried fruit, a bundle of 
chopsticks, a foot measure, a mirror, a pair of 
shears, and a case containing money-scales, 
Some or all of these are frequently placed on a 
platter made out of the wood of the willow-tree. 
Two goblets, sometimes connected together by 
a red silk or red cotton cord several feet long, 


are also put upon the table. When every thing 
| is ready, the bride is led out of her room and 
| takes her place by the table on the right side of 
|the groom. The faces of both parties are turned 
| toward the table—that is, toward the open light 
|of the heavens. Atcertain signals from one of 
the female assistants of the bride, who is aided 
to do her part by these women, both parties 
kneel down four times, each time bowing their 
| heads toward the earth once in profound si- 
|lence. They then rise to their feet and change 
| places, the bride standing on the left of the bride- 
|groom. They now kneel down four times, bow- 
| ing their heads as before. This portion of the 
|ceremony is called ‘‘worshiping heaven and 
jearth.” They then turn around, so that their 
| faces are toward the inner or back side of the 
| room, instead of toward the front or outside, as 
before, the bride being on the right side of her 
husband. The ancestral tablets having been 
previously placed on a table in the back side of 
the room, and candles and incense having been 
lighted and arranged near them in the custom- 
ary way, the bridegroom and bride now bow 
down and worship these tablets eight times, ac- 
cording to the manner after which they have 
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BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM DRINKING SAMSIIU TOGETHER. 


just ‘‘worshiped heaven and earth.” They | 
again resume their original relative positions, 
differing only in that they face each other, and | 
not standing side by side. Separated from each | 
other by only a few feet, they now kneel down | 
four times again, and bow their heads once each 

time toward the ground. After this they rise to | 
their feet, and remain standing in silence, while | 


they are helped to the wedding wine. One of | 


the female assistants takes the two goblets from 
the table, and, having partially filled them with 
a mixture of wine and honey, she pours some of | 
their contents from one into the other back and | 
forth several times. She then holds one to the 

mouth of the groom, and the other to the mouth 

of the bride, who continue to face each other, 

and who then sip a little of the wine. She then 

changes the goblets, and the bride sips out of the 

one just used by the groom, and the groom sips | 
out of the one just used by the bride, the goblets 
oftentimes remaining tied together. Sometimes 
she uses only one goblet in giving the wine. 
She then places the goblets on the table, and 
proceeds to break off a bit of the sugar cocks | 
and give to the bridegroom and to the bride; | 
perhaps also a few of the five kinds of fruit 
which have been provided is handed to them. 
After this the groom usually takes the bunch of 
chopsticks in one hand and the long case which 
contains the money-scales in the other, and makes 
a pretense of raising up by their means the thick 
covering which conceals the head and face of 
his bride from his view. It is only a pretense, 
and he returns the chopsticks and the money- 





scales to the place whence he took them. ‘This 
usually concludes the ceremony. 

All of the articles of food and of family use 
placed on the table during the performance of 
this ceremony are, according to the Chinese 
stand-point, omens of harmony and of pros- 
perity. Eating from the same sugar cock, and 
drinking wine from the same goblets, are sym- 
bolical of union in sharing their lot in life. 

Until this time the bride has worn the heavy 
embroidered outside garment, head-dress, ete., 
which she had on when she entered her sedan. 
These are now removed. She has her hair care- 
fully combed in the style of her class in society, 
and she is arrayed in her own wedding garments. 
Sometimes her hair is gorgeously decked out with 
pearls and gems, true or false, according to the 
ability of the family to purchase, rent, or bor- 
row. When her toilet has been completed, and 
every thing has been made ready, the bride and 


| bridegroom sit down in her room to their wed- 


ding dinner. He now, oftentimes for the first 
time in his life, and always for the first time on 
his marriage-day, beholds the features of his 
wife. He may eat ever so much of the good 
things provided on the occasion, but she, ac- 
cording to established custom, may not take a 
particle. She must sit in silence, dignified and 
composed. The door being left open, the in- 
vited guests, and the parents of the groom and 
his relatives, improve the opportunity to scan 
the bride and observe her deportment. Several 
times during the day, if living conveniently near, 
the family of the bride send some refreshments 
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for her to eat. This is received with thanks, | 
and the bearer rewarded with a small present. 
Custom does not allow her to partake of this re- | 
freshment from her parents, but demands its 
being sent and received. 

Every invited guest is expected to make a 
present in money to the family of the bride- 
groom. This should be sent in to the family 
the day before the wedding, though sometimes 
it is brought by the guest himself when he comes 
to the feast. The amount,of the present is en- 
tirely optional, and varies from a few hundred 
cash to fifteen or twenty dollars, according to 
the wealth of the guest and the nearness of re- 
lationship. Even should the formal invitation 
not be complied with, the person invited re- 
maining away, the present is nevertheless ex- 
pected, and it would be disreputable not to give 
it. These presents in ready money help con- 
siderably to defray the expenses of the occasion. 

The large candles which were transferred to 
the bride’s room from thé reception-room at the 
close of the ceremony of ‘‘ worshiping heaven 
and earth,” are permitted to burn all day and 
unto the evening, if they will. As it is emi- 
nently desirable that cangles should be burned 
all the night long in the bridal chamber, these 
are usually, during the evening, exchanged for 
another pair, which it is calculated will last un- 
til the following morning. These are two feet 
long, more or less, and of a bright red color. 
Usually on one is made, in a lively yellow 
color, a picture of a dragon, by the use of gold 
leaf, or of a liquid preparation called ‘‘ gold 
oil;” and on the other the picture of a pheenix, 
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representing respectively the groom and his bride. | 
Sometimes auspicious characters or phrases are 
written on the candles. These, lighted on the | 
evening of the wedding, and arranged on the | 
table in the bride’s room, are desired to burn | 
during the whole night, and as much longer as | 
they will last. It would be considered very un- 
lucky should they be extinguished by accident. | 
Should one or both of them go out during the | 
night, such an event would indicate the prema- | 
ture and untimely death of one or both of the | 
parties. ‘The material of the candles should | 
not melt and trickle down the sides. This is 

regarded as a bad omen, the trickling down of | 
the material being thought to resemble the flow- | 
ing of tears down the cheeks, and betokens, on | 
wedding occasions, that there will be much sor- 
row in the family of the newly-married couple, 

or that they will not live happily together. If 

the candles should burn out about the same | 
time, it is supposed that the couple will die | 
about the same period in the future; and| 
should one burn much longer than the other, 

it is inferred that one will long survive the 

other. 


CEREMONIES AFTER MARRIAGE. 


The wedding festivities generally last at least 
two days. The first day the male friends and 
relatives of the groom are invited to “ shed their 
light” on the occasion. On the second day the 


female friends and relatives of the family of the 
groom are invited to the wedding-feast. This 
is often called the ‘* women’s day.” 

Not long after the family and guests have 
breakfasted on the morning of the second day, 
the newly-married couple, amidst the noise of 
fire-crackers, come out of their room together 
for the purpose of worshiping the ancestral tab- 
lets belonging to the household, the grandpa- 
rents, and parents of the groom. This custom 
is known by the name of “‘ coming out of th 
room, 

Not long subsequent to the ceremony of “com- 
ing out of the room,” the couple proceed to the 
kitchen for the purpose of worshiping the god 
and goddess of the kitchen. This is performed 
with great decorum, and is regarded as an im- 
portant and essential part of marriage solemni- 
ties. Incense and candles are lighted, and ar- 
ranged on a table placed-before the picture or 
the writing which represents these divinities, 
plastered upon the wall of the kitchen. Before 
this table the bridegroom and his bride knee! 
down, side by side, and bow in worship of the 
god and goddess of the kitchen. It is believed 
that they will thus propitiate their good-will, 
and especially that the bride, in attempting cu- 
linary operations, will succeed better in conse- 
quence of paying early and respectful attentions 
to these divinities. 

On the third day the parents of the bride send 
an invitation to their son-in-law and his wife to 
visit them. With this invitation they send se- 
dans for them. The card is usually brought by 
her brothers, if she has any of the proper age, 
or by relatives having her own ancestral name. 
Until this morning, since she left her former 
home, two days previous, the bride has seen 
none of her own family, and generally none of 
her own relatives or acquaintances. She and 
her husband now receive the congratulations 
and compliments of her brothers or other rela- 
tives, and prepare to visit her parents. The 
bride enters her sedan first, and proceeds a short 
distance in front of her husband. They do not 
start together, nor is it proper that they should 
arrive at the house of her parents at the same 
time. The chair provided for the bride on this 
occasion is a common black sedan in all re- 
spects, except that its screen in front has a cer- 
tain charm painted upon the outside. This 
charm is the picture of a grim-looking man, sit- 
ting on a tiger, with one of his hands raised up, 
holding a sword, as if in the act of striking, rep- 
resenting a certain ruler of elves, hobgoblins, 
etc. The object of its use on the occasion of a 
bride’s returning to her parents’ house, on the 
third day after her marriage, is to keep off evil 
and unpropitious influences from her. 

On arrival at her paternal home the bride’s 
sedan is carried into the reception-room, and 
she alights amidst the noise of fire-crackers. 
The sedan which contains the son-in-law stops 
a few rods from his father-in-law’s residence, 
where he is met by one of his brothers-in-law, 
or some relative or friend, deputed to meet and 
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CHARM TO WARD OFF EVIL SPIRITS FROM A BRIDE. 


conduct him into the house. The two parties, 
standing in the street, respectfully shake their 
own hands toward each other on meeting, ac- 
cording to the approved fashion. The newly- 
arrived is now invited to enter the house. He 
is seated in the reception-room, where he is 


treated successively to three cups of tea and | 


three pipes of tobacco. Afterward he is invited 
to go and see his mother-in-law in her room, 
where he finds his wife. There he sits a while, 


and visits after a stereotyped manner, being | 


careful to use only good or propitious words, 
avoiding every subject and phrase which, ac- 
cording to the notions of this people, are un- 
lucky. He is soon invited into the reception- 
room, where he is joined by his wife. Every 
thing being arranged, the husband and wife pro- 
ceed to worship the ancestral tablets of her fam- 
ily, her grandparents, and her parents, if living 
and present, very much in the way they wor- 
shiped, on the preceding day, the tablets of his 
family, his grandparents, and parents. At the 


conclusion of this ceremony the bride retires to | 


her mother’s apartments, or to some back room, 
where she and the female relatives present are 
feasted. Her husband is invited to partake of 
some refreshments in the reception-room, in do- 
ing which he is joined by his bride’s brothers, or 
some others of her family relatives. According 
to the rules of etiquette he must eat but very 
little, however hungry he may be. The usual 
phrase employed in speaking of it is that he eats 
part of “three bowls of vegetables,” after which 
he declines to receive any thing more, under 
the plea that he has eaten enough. He soon 
takes his departure in his sedan, leaving his 
bride to follow by herself by-and-by, accompa- 
nied usually only by a servant or female friend. 

It is a common custom, on the morning of 
the tenth day after her marriage, for the pa- 
rents of the bride to send an invitation for her to 
spend the day with them. If accepted, she goes 


| and returns unattended by her husband. At 
the end of a month, should they again invite 
her, she usually goes and visits with her parents, 
| and brothers and sisters, for a few consecutive 
days, spending the nights there. Her husband 
calls upon them during this visit perhaps once 
|.or twice in the daytime, but is careful neither 
to go there with his wife nor return home with 
her. Husbands are never seen with their wives 
| in public. 
| At the expiration of a month after marri: 
| the bride expects to receive a present from her 
parents, consisting, in part, of the following ar- 
| ticles: an image of the Goddess of Mercy, uni- 
| versally worshiped by married women, and a 
portable niche to put it in; a censer to contain 
| incense while consuming ; a pair of candlesticks, 
| to hold candles while she is worshiping; a fan; 
| two flower vases; artificial flowers; and cos- 
metics. 
After the first year of his marriage the bride- 
groom is expected every year to make presents 
< a pig’s foot, vermicelli, wine, and large red 
| candles, with, perhaps, some money, to his fa- 
ther and mother-in-law, on the occurrences of 
their birthdays, at the festivals which take place 
during the fifth month, the eighth month, and 
at the winter solstice, and at new year’s. Dur- 
ing the first year of his married life it is cus- 
tomary for his parents-in-law to make jim moré 
or less presents like the above, at the times of 
the great festivals, and especially at new year's 
day. 
CEREMONIES WITH CHILDREN 

On the third day after the birth of a child the 
midwife washes it for the first time. This wash- 
ing is performed before an image of the Goddess 
of Children, already referred to, called Mother. 
This divinity is supposed to have the care and 
oversight of children of both sexes until they 
are sixteen years old. About the time of wash- 
ing the child an oblation of five or eight plates 
of meats, fruits, etc., is made to the goddess, 
arranged on a table before her picture or image, 
| with wine, incense, candles, and fresh flowers. 
| This is regarded as a thank-offering for the aid 
of ‘* Mother’’ thus far. The food is subsequent- 
ly taken away and eaten by the members of the 
family. On this day friends and relations take 
occasion to send various kinds of food, as fowls, 
vermicelli, and cakes, to the family, in token 
of their congratulations. 

Immediately after being washed, the import- 
ant custom of binding its wrists is observed. In 
regard to this there seems to be great diversity 
of practice. Some families simply bind around 
each wrist one or more ancient cash of a partic- 
ular kind by means of a red cotton cord, where 
the cash remains for eleven days or longer. 
Others only put around each wrist a loose red 
string, as though it were a ring. Other fami- 
lies provide several silver toys, as a miniature 
seal, a small bell, drum, pestle, and mallet. 
One or more of each kind of these toys, with an 
ancient cash, are bound around each wrist. 
The string used is generally about two feet long, 
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each end being put about the wrists, leaving 
about one foot of loose string between them. 
“hese things are worn till the child is fourteen 
days old, when some families remove them. 
Sometimes, however, a ring of red cord or of 
red tape, with or without some cash or toy, is 
worn for several months, or even for a year. 
When soiled, the tape or cord is exchanged for 
another clean one. 


The ancient cash is used as a charm, in order | 


to keep away evil spirits or influences. The 
silver toys are designed as omens of good relat- 
ing to the future life of the child, as it were ex- 
pressing the desire that it may become wealthy 
and honored. The wrists are thus tied together 
in order to prevent the child becoming naughty 
and disobedient. 
ing of the wrists will tend to keep the child from 
being troublesome in after-life, and from med- 


dling with what does not belong to it, just as | 


though he or she was bound. When boys and 


girls are naughty and troublesome, they are oft- | 
en asked if their mammas did not bind their | 


wrists? implying that if their wrists had been 
properly bound when an infant, they would 
have been restrained from misconduct in sub- 
sequent life. 

On the third day after the birth of the babe 
two Chinese characters are written on a piece 
of red paper, which, having been carefully fold- 
ed around a parcel inclosing certain articles, is 
hung up on a nail or peg on the outside of the 
door of its mother’s room by means of a red 
string tied around it. The design of this paper 
and contents is to ward off unfavorable influ- 
ences from the child; and persons who are not 
very intimate with the family, on seeing it, un- 
derstand it to constitute a request that they 
should not enter thé room. Some say that only 
those persons who were present at the washing 
of the babe are allowed to enter the bedroom as 
long as the red paper is attached to the door, 
which is for eleven days. 

This parcel contains two of a certain fruit full 
of seed used in the manufacture of a material 
employed somewhat like soap in washing, some 
pith of a rush used for wicking, two chopsticks, 
one or two onions, two pieces of charcoal, some 
ceat’s hair, and some dog’s hair. <A pair of the 
trowsers of the child’s father are put upon the 
frame of the bedstead, in such a way that the 
waist shall hang downward, or be lower than the 
legs. On the trowsers is stuck a piece of red 
paper, having four words written upon it, inti- 
mating that all unfavorable influences are to go 
into the trowsers instead of afflicting the babe. 
The hair in the package on the outside of the 
bedroom door is to keep the noises which may 
be made for eleven days by the dogs and cats in 
the vicinity from frightening the babe. The 
coal is to aid in making it hardy and vigorous. 
The onions are to cause it to be quick-witted 
and intelligent. The pith is explained as con- 
tributing to make it fortunate or successful in 
life. The two fruits are to aid it in being clean- 
ly and neat. It is believed that if persons come 


It is thought that such a ty- | 


into the bedroom for the space of eleven days, 
while the parcel remains on the door, who ought 
not to come into it, the child will assuredly have 
white sores on its gums, and that it will be sick- 
ly and difficult to rear. 


SHAVING A CHILD'S HEAD WHEN ONE MONTII OLD. 


When it is one month old, mother and child, 
according to theory, leave the bedroom for the 
first time after her confinement. On this day 
occurs another important ceremony, that of 
shaving the child’s head for the first time, either 
by a barber or by one of the family. Some are 
careful to have it done before an image of 
‘* Mother” if it is a girl, and before the ances- 
tral family tablets if it is a boy, incense and 
candles being lighted in front of the image and 
the tablets. A thank-offering is also presented 
to the goddess on this occasion. Relations and 
intimate friends are invited to a feast. The 
often come to witness the shaving of the child’s 
head. Those who come must bring with them 
presents of money or silver rings, vermicelli, or 
fowls, ete. In case of its being the first-born, 
Tavist priests are often invited to perform the 
ceremony called ‘‘ passing through the door,” 
for the benefit of the babe. The maternal 
grandmother of the child is always expected to 
bring or send presents of clothing or food on 
this day. 

When the child is four months old ‘* Mother’ 
is again thanked; relatives and friends are again 
invited to a feast, who bring or send presents of 
money or food. As at the end of a month, so 
now the maternal grandmother or her present, 
if she does not come in person, occupies a promi- 
nent position. If the circumstances of her fam- 
ily allow her to do so, she makes expensive pres- 
ents of food and clothing, and a chair, sometimes 
painted red, together with a quantity of molasses 
candy. The various articles of food are pre- 
sented as an oblation before ‘‘ Mother.” The 
happy father, or the paternal grandfather or 
grandmother, bows down before the goddess, 
and begs that the child may be good-natured 
and easy to take care of, that it may grow fast, 
that it may sleep well at night, that it may be 
wide awake in the daytime, that it may not be 
given to crying, and that it may be kept in good 
health. The edibles are subsequently feasted 
on by the family and invited guests, having 
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been previously presented before the ancestral 
table. 


CHILD SITTING ON A OHAIR WHEN FOUR MONTHS OLD. 


It is not usual to allow a child to sit in a 
chair until the day it is four months old. Ata 
suitable time during this day the soft molasses 
candy provided by its maternal grandmother is 
taken, and put in the seat of the chair on rollers. 
The child is then put in the chair so as to sit 


} are already burning. 


tablets of the family, where incense and candles 
On this are laid a set of 
money-scales, a pair of shears, a foot-measure, 
a brass mirror, pencil, ink, paper, and ink-slab, 


| one or two books, the abacus, a silver or a gold 


| ornament or implement, and fruits, etc. 


The 
child, dressed in the new garments just presented, 
| is placed upon the sieve in the midst of the ar- 
ticles upon it. The object now is to see what 
it will first take hold of and play with. The 
| moment is one of great interest to the parents 
}and assembled friends. It is said that the ar- 
| ticle or articles the child first takes up indicate 
its future employment, character, or condition 
in the world. If the child be a boy, and he 
{takes a book or an implement connected with 
| literature, as pen or ink, it is surmised that he 


| 


down on this candy, which sticks it to the chair | 


for the time being. This is done in order that 
it may learn to sit in the chair, and not require 
to be carried very much in the arms of the nurse 
or mother. 

On the anniversary of the child’s birthday an- 
other thank-offering is presented to ‘“‘ Mother,” 


and other presents of food and of clothing are | 


received from the maternal grandmother. 


a pair of boy’s shoes and a cap; if a girl, be- 
sides clothing are wristlets and head ornaments. 
The provisions for the thank-offering are in 
theory provided by the maternal grandmother 
of the child. 


Before the feast on this occasion, a large | 
bamboo sieve, such as farmers use in winnowing | 


If | 


it be a boy, among other articles of clothing are | 


GRASPING PLAYTHINGS WHEN ONE YEAR OLD, 

will become a distinguished scholar; if he seize 
the money-scales, or the silver or gold instru- 
ment or ornament, that he will become famous 
for his wealth and for his talents in making 
money. 


On all the occasions, when incense and ecan- 


grain, is placed on a table before the ancestral! dles are burned before the image of the goddess 


FATHER TEACHING 


HIS CHILD TO WORSHIP. 
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or before the ancestral 
tablets with special ref- 
erence to a child, the 
child is taken there, if 
well, and made to wor- 
ship in a certain man- 
ner by moving its hands 
up and down a few 
times. Sometimes, 
however, instead of its 
hands being moved up 
and down, the child, 
held in the hands of 
some one, is itself mov- 
ed up and down before 
the object worshiped, 
which is reckoned the 
same as making it move 
its hands in worship. 
The ceremony of 
‘passing through the 
door” sustains a very 
important relation to 
the welfare of children, 
according to the senti- 
ment and practice of 
many Chinese. Some 
families have it per- 
formed regularly every 
year; others every sec- 
ond year, as in the first 
and third ; others every ~ 
third year, as the third 
and sixth, and so on, 
until the child is six- 
teen years old, or the 
ceremony of “ going out of childhood” is observ- 
ed. Sometimes, when a child is sickly, ‘‘ the 
door is passed through” once or twice per month, 
or several times in the course of the year, accord- 
ing to the condition of the child and the will and 
ability of the parents. Probably there are few 
families here which do not have this ceremony 
performed more or less frequently between the 





third day after the birth of a child and the period | 
when it is supposed to pass out of the control of | 


‘* Mother.” Sometimes it is performed in con- 


sequence of the decision of a fortune-teller for | 


the benefit of a child. 

A day is usually spent in “ passing through 
the door” and its attendant ceremonies. 
eral priests of the Tauist sect (never any of the 
Buddhist sect) come to the residence of the lad’s 
parents in the morning, before or after breakfast, 
according to agreement, and first arrange an al- 
tar, made out of tables placed one upon another. 
On the uppermost of the tables they place cen- 
sers, candlesticks, and various images of their 
gods. Behind the altar they suspend three pa- 
per - hangings, upon which are painted several 
tens of goddesses, among whom that of ‘* Mo- 
ther” occupies a conspicuous position. Ina con- 
venient part of the room is placed a table, hav- 
ing upon it five, eight, or ten plates of meats, 
vegetables, fruits, and cakes. After every thing 
is properly arranged one of the priests rings a 


Sev- 


| ete. 


PASSING THROUGH THE DOOR. 


bell while chanting his formulas, another beats 
|a drum, another strikes his cymbals together, 


The grand object of this is to invite cer- 
tain goddesses to be present, which is supposed 


| to be done when their names and places of resi- 


dence have been repeated in the accustomed 
manner. The celebrated female divinities who 
are honored as midwives or “ mothers,” and who 
are believed to be particularly concerned in the 
rearing of children, or who originally lived in 
the surrounding country, are invited to be pres- 
ent. 

At the proper time, usually in the afternoon, 
these goddesses are invited to partake of a feast, 
which has been arranged on a table for their en- 
tertainment. Besides eight or ten kinds of food, 
there are also provided a wash-bow] of hot water, 
and a towel, a fan, and cosmeties and artificial 
flowers for the especial use of the female divini- 
ties in making their toilet before partaking of 
the feast. The priests ring a bell, beat a drum, 
and clap their cymbals, reciting their liturgies 
for an indefinite time, which constitutes an invi- 
tation for these goddesses to partake of the col- 
lation. 

The ‘‘ door” is finally passed through in the 
middle of the afternoon or nearsundown. This 
door is made out of bamboo, covered with red 
and white paper, and is some seven feet high by 
| two and a half or three feet wide, costing per- 
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haps twelve or fifteen cents. The furniture in 
the room is so arranged that the priests and the 
party which passes through this door can go 
around without doubling on theirtrack. Some- 
times a table is placed near the centre of the 
room, and an open space is left on all sides of 
it. One of the priests—who wears a fancy- 
colored skirt, and has on his head a curiously- 
shaped head-dress—takes in one hand a small 
bell, or a sword having small bells fastened to 
the handle, and in the other a horn, and com- 
mences reciting formulas or incantations in front 
of this door, which is often at this time standing 
near the centre of the room. ‘The priest, thus 
dressed, personates ‘* Mother” in the act of per- 
forming magic spells for the purpose of saving 
children from evil spirits and unhealthy and 
malignant influences. The paterfamilias, or, if 
absent or deceased, some one in his stead, calls 
the children of the family together. He takes 
the one which can not walk or which is sick in 
his arms, and the other children, if any, each 
take a single stick of lighted incense in their 
hands. The priest after a while blows his horn, 
and advances slowly through the door. He is 
followed by the paterfamilias or his representa- 
tive, and all the children of the family, who thus 
pass through the door. All the other priests 


are at this time doing something to aid, as beat- 


ing the drum and clapping their cymbals. The 


head priest brandishes the sword in the air, or | 


in its place he sometimes flourishes a whip made 
in the shape of a snake, as though he was strik- 
ing an invisible object. 

The door is then taken and placed at one of 
the four corners of the room, and the priest, fa- 
ther, and children again pass through it in a 
similarmanner. It is then successively placed 
at each of the other corners, and again in the 
centre, where it is respectively passed through 
by the priest and his followers. Soon after this 
the door is hacked in pieces, and its parts set on 
fire and burned in the open court of the house, 
or in the street in front of the house where the 
ceremony is performed. 

While performing this ceremony a small 
wooden image, a foot high, more or less, is in- 
variably used to represent the child for whose 
special benefit it is celebrated. When first per- 
formed for any child, a new one is obtained to 
represent it; and when not used, it is carefully 
preserved. Oftentimes it is placed by the side 
of ‘‘Mother’s” image in the bedroom. The 
name of the child is usually written on the back 
of the image. In case the child dies before six- 
teen years of age, this image is placed in the 
coffin with its corpse, and buried with it. After 
the ceremony of “going out of childhood” has 
been performed, it is often used as a plaything 
by the children of the family. In case the child 
is exceedingly sick, and may not be carried in 
person through the door, this image, with or 
without some of the clothing of the child placed 
on a platter, is taken and carried through the 
door, instead of the child, which amounts to the 
same thing as though the child itself was carried 

Vor. XXXI.—No. 184.—Ge 


through. As above intimated, all the children 
of the family improve the opportunity to pass 
through the door, as well as the particular one 
for whose special benefit the ceremony is ob- 
served. Sometimes nephews and nieces, and 
several of the children of the near relatives of 
the family who happen to be present, also join 
the procession and pass through the door. The 
design of all this is to benefit the children, caus- 
ing them to recover if sick or feeble, continuing 
| them in health if well, and enabling them to 
| arrive at a good old age. 
Many parents, after the first shaving of the 
| head of a child, when one month old, allow the 
hair to grow on a part of the top of the head, if 
la boy, in the shape and of the size of a small 
peach, until eight or ten years old, or even until 
| sixteen years old; if a girl, a patch of hair is 
| often allowed to grow on one or both sides of 
the head. Many Chinese seem to be at a loss 
why the tuft is left. Some explain that which 
| is left on the pate of a bey to be for a defense of 
| the soft part of the skull. They all seem to re- 
gard it as an omen of good, or a kind of charm, 
|and conducive to the health or welfare of the 
child, 

Sometimes neither the ‘‘ peach” nor the queue 
is allowed to grow until the lad is some six or 
eight years old, the whole head being regularly 
|shaven. The cause of this delay is sometimes 
said to be the death of his father or mother 
| when it was decided to let one or both of these 
grow. Sometimes, in the case of him who is 
the only son of his parents, and born long after 
their marriage, they vow to give him up to be 
the child of some idol or to be a Buddhist priest. 
They will not then let his hair grow on his pate 
until six or eight years old. Their object in 
making this vow, and in treating their dearly- 
beloved son in this way, is to procure gcod 
health and longevity to the lad. They apply 
various sorts of derogatory names or epithets to 
him, as ‘* Buddhist priest,” ** beggar,” “‘ refuse,” 
‘* dirt,” imagining that he will thus be allowed 
to live, and that no evil spirit or influence will 
| injure his health. By-and-by, when he seems 

to be established in health, they allow his hair 
| to grow like other boys. All their apparent 
| neglect and abuse are but an index of their real 
affection for him, and are intended to lead the 
evil spirits and malicious influences, which might 
otherwise be expected to molest or harm him, to 
pass him by as worthless and good for nothing. 





PARENTS AND CHILDREN, 

The ceremony called “going out of child- 
hood” is performed by many families when each 
of their children is sixteen years old or there- 
abovts. It is very nearly like the ceremony 
called “ passing through the door,” which has 
been described, except that it is generally much 
more imposing and showy than that ceremony, 
|as it is usually performed. The theory enter- 
| tained is, that at sixteen years of age the boy 
| emerges from boyhood into manhood, and the 
| girl from girlhood into womanhood. From the 





| 
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time of the performance of this ceremony the 
goddess of children, ‘‘ Mother,” ceases to have 
the superintendence of the boy or the girl, and 
the individual comes under the government of 
the gods in general. The expression ‘“ thank- 
ing Mother” is often used in speaking of this 
event, when she is thanked for her past care of 
the youth. 

Let it not be understood, because one becomes 
of age or arrives 2 adult age in China when six- 
teen years old, tiiat he comes out from the legal 
control of his parents at this time. While his 
parents are alive, a son must continue to obey 
them. Such is the doctrine of the classics, the 
laws, and the customs of China. No matter 
how old, how educated, how wealthy—except 
he has become an officer of the government, and 
while he is serving the emperor—he must ren- 
der prompt and implicit obedience to his father 
and mother. He may on no account disobey, 
or neglect, or slight their wishes or their orders. 
After he has become an official, and is away 
from his paternal home in the service of the 
state, he is subject to the commands of the em- 
peror. His parents can not tzen control him 
in any respect, though he must conform in every 
thing to the established customs of the empire 
in regard to his parents. The time never ar- 
rives when a man in a private station, while his 
parents are living, may engage in the pursuit he 
chooses, or may keep his earnings for himself, 
or spend them as he pleases, without their free 


derstood as allowing him to abuse, or insult, or 
|injure her. Neither would custom tolerate nor 
the laws justify such unfilial conduct. 
In cases of extreme unfilial conduct parents 
sometimes accuse their children before the magis- 
| trate, and demand his official aid in controlling 
| or punishing them; but such instances are com- 
paratively rare. Public sentiment is so strong 
| against the individual who will not treat his pa- 
| rents with the customary respect and obedience, 
|and the want of filial piety is taught to be a 
| crime of such enormity, that few Chinese are 
| found who have the hardihood to lay themselves 
| open to the disgrace of a public prosecution. It 
is said that, should a parent whip his child to 
death for unfilial conduct, notice would seldom 
or never be taken of it in the shape of a prose- 
cution of the parent before the magistrate ; only 
the maternal uncles of the disobedient lad or 
man would have a right to interfere in the case. 
When a parent brings his incorrigible son before 
the magistrate for filial impicty, and demands 
punishment to be inflicted, the maternal uncles 
of the accused have a right to interfere or to be 
consulted, especially in case very severe punish- 
ment, as death, should be demanded by the in- 
dignant and dishonored parent. 

The magistrate may exercise his prerogative 
of advising the parent in regard to the course to 
be pursued, as well as of exhorting the refractory 

son in regard to his duty; but he may not set 
himself firmly against carrying out the punish- 





consent and approval. His wages are given to | ment demanded by the offended parent. If the 


them, and they can oblige him to do any thing | parent requires his son to be publicly whipped by 
or take any course they please, without asking | the command of the magistrate, the latter is 


his consent or caring for his preferences. Such 
is said to be law ; but in fact and in practice he is 
treated with some consideration, often consulted, 
and his wishes frequently complied with. 

A daughter, after she jis married, is not sub- 
ject to her own parents, but comes under the 
control of her husband’s parents, if they are liv- 
ing. To them she is often little different from a 
slave. She may not resist, or oppose, or deride 
their wishes or commands, any more than she 
might resist, or oppose, or deride the wishes or 
commands of her own parents before her mar- 
riage. Very frequently she is treated by them 
with great cruelty. 

After the son has attained his sixteenth year, 


| obliged to order the infliction of the whipping. 


| If the former demands a public exposure of his 
son in the wooden cangue, with the crinte of not 
Jilial written upon it, then the latter must cause 
| the son to be thus punished for a specified time. 
| If, after these or similar slight punishments, the 
| eam remains undutiful and disobedient, and his 
parents demand it at the hands of the magistrate, 
the latter must, with the consent of the maternal 
uncles of the individual, cause him to be taken 
| out to the high wall in front of the yamun, and 
| have him there publicly whipped to death. 
If a son should murder his parent, either fa- 
ther or mother, and be convicted of the crime, 
|he would not only be beheaded, but his body 


in case of the decease of his father, he generally | would be mutilated by being cut into small pieces; 
manages the outside affairs of the family pretty his house would be razed to the ground, and the 
much as he pleases, unless his mother should | earth under it would be dug up for several feet 
happen to be a strong-minded woman. The | deep; his neighbors living on the right and the 
classic says the woman has three obeyings: 1st, left would be severely punished; his principal 
she must obey her father (before her marriage) ; | teacher would suffer capital punishment; the 
2d, she must obey her husband (after marriage) ; | district magistrate of the place would be de- 
and, 3d, she must obey her son (after her hus- | prived of his office and disgraced ; the prefect, 
band's death), ¢ e., when he shall have arrived | the governor of the province, and the viceroy 
at mature age. | would all be degraded three degrees in rank. 

The principle of a woman’s obeying her sou | All this is done and suffered to mark the enor- 
after the decease of her husband must not be un- | mity of the crime of a parricide. 





————— 


TOM MALLORY’S REVENGE. 


‘‘ TF you want to wreak a thorough vengeance 

upon a woman, you must first make her 
love you. Without that preparation, you can't 
inflict a complete or very lasting torture. With 
it, you can gratify the devil’s own malice.” 

This philosophical remark was uttered between 
two puffs of a cigar by a well-dressed man of 
about thirty, whose air and tones showed the tui- 
tion of good society, and whose face expressed 
intellectual culture. He was seated on a shaded 
bit of lonely river bank, in front of him a languid 
flow of clear brown water, above him the giant 
green plume of an elm, its uppermost sprays 
gently quivering, unheard, in a faint breeze of 
summer. His thoughtful eyes seemed to be 
spelling out the inmost feelings of a young man, 
not more than twenty-one, who was his only com- 
panion. 

“‘Oh, the devil! And suppose you can't 
make her love you! suppose that’s just the 
thing!” exclaimed the latter, impatiently. 

He stood with his hands in his pockets, his 
broad-brimmed hat drawn over his brows, glar- 
ing at the stump of an elder which he was kick- 
ing with a sort of purposeless petulance. He was 
a tall, well-built youth, with keen gray eyes and 
regular features. He would have been remark- 
ably handsome but for a certain rustic unfinish 
visible in his awkwardly-fitted clothing, in his 
long hair combed straight over his ears and 
greasing his coat-collar, in his careless stoop and 
lounging movements, and, above all, in a lack 
of that refined intellectuality which ennobled 
the otherwise inferior face of the smoker. Even 
his utterance, notwithstanding a naturally grand 
voice, was untuned, monotonous, and slightly 
nasal. Evidently he was the product of one of 
our New England country districts; yet you must 
not understand that he came from the lean lower 
soil which produces the Slicks and the Downings; 
his grammar was good, and he pronounced like 
a man who knows how to spell. 

A violent flush covered his features after he 
had spoken. It seemed to him that he had con- | 
fessed his secret with perfect clearness ; and, al- 
though he did not look at his comrade’s eyes, he 
felt that they were upon him. Dragging his 
hat completely over his face, he threw himself 
on the turf, and tore the short grass-blades with | 
his fingers, while he muttered disconnectedly 
concerning the cause of his agitation, impelled 
by that desire for sympathy which coerces the 
unhappy : 

‘* Yes, I’ve been talking about myself all this 
while. Revenge on a woman! 
enough to you, I suppose. So it is. That de- 
pends, however. Iwouldn’thurtone. I wouldn’t 
lift my finger against one. I would die sooner. | 
But—oh Lord! what cana mando? They en- 
tangle a fellow; they get round him and fool 
him; they make him think they’ll have him; | 
they are ever so sweet and loving. Then, when 
they've got him to offer his whole heart and 
soul, and all he is and ever will be, they push | 


TOM MALLORY’S REVENGE. 


It seems mean | 
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him off like a dog. Oh, you mustn't touch 'em! 
They’rewomen. They're the fair sex—the gen- 
tle sex. They break down all your hopes and 
ambition and self-respect; they do it coolly to 
your face, and laugh at you behind your back ; 
they do it without the least pity; brag of it. 
Oh, it’s all right! You mustn't wish 'em any 
harm. Lovely woman—consoling spirit, mes- 
senger from Heaven, and so forth. I don’t 
growl at being refused. I’m man enough to 
bear that. It's being deceived beforehand and 
despised afterward that mads me. O Lord! 
I don’t know what I would do if I could. I 
wouldn't see any harm happen to the girl that 
I'm talking about. It’sasyou say. I couldn't 
revenge myself on her without making her love 
me. And that can’t be; no, never can be. 
I’ve tried that thoroughly, God knows.” 

He paused a moment, tore his hat off, and 
looked the other in the face with an air of self- 
derision. 

‘**T suppose you think I’m a cursed fool, Mr 
Stuart. IknowItalklike one. I've only been 
acquainted with you six weeks, and here I am 
wanting your pity. But you are the first I’ve 
told it to. You lookas if you could understand 
a fellow. I know you can. You write books 
about just such things; you told my story be- 
fore I knew it myself. You needn’t say any 
thing. I don’t want to bore you to get up good 
advice forme. But you comprehend now what 
I meant by talking for half an hour about re- 
venge upon a woman. Revenge, I don’t know 
whether I would take it if I could.” 

**T don’t suppose you would, Mr. Mallory,’ 
said Stuart, continuing to study the discomposed 
face before him with a feeling which was not all 
compassion, but partly the professional interest 
of a novelist in the workings of human nature. 
‘*You are too much in love for that. <A tear 
from this girl (whoever she may be) would put 
out your wrath ina second. In fact, setting to 
work to torment a woman and deliberately 
watching the process is a hard thing for any 
man to do. Nota nice thing to think of after- 
ward either. Calculated to make a man bru- 
tal, and therefore unhappy. No, as I told you 
before, I don’t know any proper and sufficient 
vengeance upon a jilt excepting making her 
love you.” 

* And what then ?” 

‘¢ Why then love her, and keep loving her and 
keep her loving you as long as life lasts.” 

Mallory laughed outright, and then stopped 
with a groan. The suggestion gave him a mo- 
mentary sense of exultation which turned to in- 
stant bitterness as he remembered that he was 
imagining the impossible. 

“No, Sir; it can’t be. 
don’t want it to be. 
myself again. 
ing.” 

** Of course not. 
ways foolish. 
cured of this. 
work. Travel. 


And now—now I 
I don’t intend to demean 
No more begging and whimper- 


Generally useless, and al- 
Attend to yourself now, and get 
Go away from here. Go to 
Any thing to occupy your 
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mind with something besides Miss Whatsher- | 
name.” 

‘*I’m going—going to Europe in three weeks 
—going to study medicine in Paris.” 

“The devil youare! Ho-ho. You'll forget 
the young lady fast enough. Oh, I've no fears 
for you! Medicalstudentin Paris,eh? You'll 
soon—well, never mind, you'll know it all in 
six months.” 

The younger man seemed curious, but the 
elder had evidently determined to say nothing 
more, and they both dropped into meditative 
silence. Presently Mallory looked up sudden- 
ly, with the excitement of a new idea. 

‘“*T say, that student life in Paris must be 
queer ?” 

6 Very.” 

** If I could write home some letters about it | 
do you think a New York paper would publish 
them?” 

‘*T think it might—that is, good letters—live- 
ly and accurate.” 

**Can’t promise about the lively. But I’ve 
& great mind to try. Only I don’t know how 
to” 

‘Ido. Send them to me. 
if they are the thing. Send on three or four by 
way ofasample. I'll make terms for you and 
write you word immediately.” 

**You will! Oh, I’m ever so much obliged. 
Mr. Stuart, I don’t know how I can ever repay 
you for your kindness to me.” 

‘*But I haven’t done it yet.” 

**No, not this. But you've been sympathiz- 
ing; and you've taken the trouble to understand | 
me; and you've given me conversation too good 
forme. I think,” closed the young fellow, sol- 
emnly—‘‘I think you’ve done not a little, Sir, | 
toward forming my character.” 

Stuart could not help smiling at this mixture 
of modesty and conceit, so whimsical and yet | 
so natural, 

**Character formed already, eh?” said he. 
‘*Go abroad and see, my venerable youngster. 
I'm sorry for you almost. You'll have a host 
of temptations in Paris. I don’t know whether | 
you'll resist them. Don’t forget to work. La-| 
ber is the great safeguard for humanity. I 
don’t care how much a man fasts and prays; 
if he doesn’t work the devil is cocksure of him. 
Come back a first-rate physician. In winning 
that goal you will avoid a great many sad di- 
vergences, almost unconsciously. Come, let’s | 
go back to town. It must be supper-time, and | 
I ordered some fried clams, Milford style, which 
I wouldn't miss for a reputation.” 

Mr. Stuart was a New York writer, by turns 
journalist and magazinist, who had chosen to 
spend this particular summer in an unfrequent- 
ed village by the sea-shore for the purpose, as 
he said, of having enough, for once in his life, 
of fishing and bathing. As we get older I 
think that most of us lower our ideals of pleas- | 
ure, having learned by experience the wisdom | 
of taking up with the attainable. When Stu- 
art was twenty years old he dreamed of more | 


T'll get them in 





| ever realized. 


| ing the other eight. 


sumptuous joys and sublimer sorrows than he 
We must quit him in order to 
follow after the fortunes of Mr. Thomas Mal- 
lory, who, although unknown to fame, is just 
now the most interesting of the two, inasmuch 
as he has in him the elements of a drama of 
passion. 

When Mr. Tom came home from Williams 


| College he meant to stay only six weeks in Mil- 


ford. Miss Nellie Ryder kept him there a year, 
dancing a gay, hopeful attendance on her dur- 
ing the first four months, and following her 
about in a moody, wretched enchantment dur- 
Determined, self-confident, 
and vain, he was amazed as well as pained by 


| her refusal of him, and would not for a long 
| time believe that she was thoroughly resolved 


to go through life, and even be happy, without 
the hand of Tom Mallory. It is hard for the 
young, full of animal spirits—to whom imagin- 
ation paints universal achievement as so easy— 
to accept the wilted facts of disappointment and 
humiliation. It was especially difficult for Tom, 
who looked upon luxuriant success as not less 
natural to his life than leaves to summer trees. 
And when at last Miss Nellie foreed him to be- 
lieve more or less in her sincerity by forbidding 
him ever again to mention the subject of marriage 


; between them he got angry, and before the tri- 
bunal of his own soul brought her in guilty of 
| cruelty, as pitiless as unprovoked, as systematic 


in execution as capricious in motive. The fact 
is that his vanity had made him misunderstand 
the young lady. The pretty little wiles with 
which a lively girl angles for passing admira- 
tion he had taken for direct encouragement to 
courtship; and he had easily come to think 
that Nellie would be downright broken-hearted 
if he failed to offer himself. In fact, he could 
tell a hundred things which she had said or 
done or looked to that effect. What did she 


|mean by putting that rose in his button-hole 


one evening? What did she accept his bouquet 
for the next morning? Why did she watch him 
so anxiously when, for the sake of perfecting 
his empire over her, he danced three successive 
quadrilles with Mary Tyler? Why did she take 
his arm the very first time they met on a pic- 
nic? 

Tom asked himself these foolish questions by 
the hour together, and groaned in impotent rage 
and misery for answer. What did it all mean? 
Oh! she was ajilt. She had intentionally de- 
ceived him. She had meant from the very first 
to bring him to her feet and then spurn him. 
She wanted to see him suffer; she loved the 
horrid spectacle. She was a vain, frivolous, 
heartless, false, fascinating, irresistible, beauti- 
ful little tigress. How abominably she had be- 
haved since the refusal! When she was teased 
about him by a young fellow who was himself 


| paying attentions to her, she had smiled and kept 


a significant silence. Then she had told her mo- 
ther of the offer, knowing very well that the old 
goose would gabble it throughont the village. 
She was a braggart over her mischief. Oh, he 
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hated her! No, he didn’t. Yes, he did. No. | 


Yes. At last it seemed as if the Ayes had it. 
He was in this venomous temper when he 
made confession of the matter to his chance ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Stuart, drawn out by that strong 
attraction which exists in men of sympathetic 
natures. The wise and kindly counsel of the 
author confirmed his resolution to go immedi- 
ately abroad ; he made his preparations hastily, 


and bade a melancholy farewell to his many | 


friends in Milford. Should he also say good- 
by to his one enemy? Yes, he would; he ab- 
solutely must see her once more; he could not 
quit her foreve~ without a last word; he longed 
for another reminiscence of her to carry in his 
aching bosom. 

After the death of a famous champion of the 
Catholic Church a cross with jagged edges was 
found on his emaciated breast, where for un- 
known years it had been cherished, rasping with 
slow torture the bleeding flesh. How many 
spiritual crosses, more tormenting than that one 
of ivory, are resolutely hugged to quivering 
hearts! But you can conceive that Tom had a 
motive for seeing Nellie quite aside from this 
desire to secure a woeful remembrance. Shall 
I divulge his last weakness? He still hoped. 
Yes, he thought it possible that at this ultimate 
moment, when he was about to go so far away, 
perhaps never to return, she would be suddenly 
brought to feel that she could not spare him, 
that she had loved him from the first, and that 
it was her sweet destiny to love him through 
life. 
den pallor on her cheek and tremor in her voice 


—the little hand lying in his, not withdrawn be- | 


cause of his pressure—the words of affection 
and hope which he would then dare to breathe 


into her ear—the blush, the tear, the smile with | 


which she would listen to them—the whispered 
Yes of acceptance—the heart-uniting kiss. It 
was a nice little bit of coloring and grouping, to 
be sure; and you must not wonder at the almost 
happy tears which dropped over it. The lords 
of creation are a stoical and heroic race, it is 
certain; but they have cried a great deal, first 
and last, at the bidding of women, though gen- 
erally in a secret, shamefaced way, with the key 
turned on their wet faces. 

Really one wishes that Nellie Ryder could 
have been willing to sit for her portrait in Tom's 


imaginary painting, so passionately did he love | 
But her | 


her, and just at this time so humbly. 
heart was hardened against him; it would not 
grant him one sympathetic palpitation. I be- 
lieve she had lately been on a visit to New Ha- 
ven, and had found a young man there whom 
she could throb for, although he was probably 
not a whit more admirable than Tom Mallory. 
Why people fall in love is an old question not 
yet satisfactorily answered. A bachelor friend 
of mine says that it is a matter of contact, of 
exposure, as in catching any other disease, pro- 
pinquity being always dangerous, no matter if 
some reckless persons do escape. 

Nellie had heard that Tom was going to Eu- 


He pictured the scene to himself—the sud- | 


4 15 


rope, and guessed that he came to say good- 


, by when she saw him enter her father’s gate. 


Dressed in a white morning-dress, without a 
single ornament save a pink ribbon or so, she 
sat in the pillared porch which sheltered the 


| front-door, the shadow of the door-yard elm ly- 
jing all about her, and a sweet summer breeze 


playing with the cataract of chestnut ringlets 
which rolled over a broad comb upon her white 
neck. I believe that she was reading some one 
of the travels of Bayard Taylor, whose works 
and portrait she admired exceedingly, longing 
often to look upon the adventurous man him- 
self, and occasionally cogitating the project of 
writing to him for his autograph. A tall and 
rather slender girl she was, noticeably elastic 
and graceful as she rose to receive her visitor. 
Her profile was well enough, though not quite 
as classic as she desired; her complexion was a 
clear half-brunette, flushing into rich rose-color 
on the cheeks ; her eyes alone presented a beau- 
ty that was extraordinary. Large, and of a 
prevailing dark-hazel, with specks of tortoise- 
shell colors in them, and sparks of light dancing 
upward from innermost depths, and an expres- 
sion variable enough to utter the feelings of all 
womankind—now arch, now tender, now pas- 
sionate, now placid—they were quite enough to 
account for the infatuation of Tom Mallory. 
And as that poor young man looked into them 
at this moment his breath came so heavily and 
his throat grew so dry that he could not speak. 

**Good-morning, Mr. Mallory,” she said, in 
a tone of perfect composure. ‘* Won't you take 
a seat ?” 

‘*Thank you—in a great hurry—don't know 
that I can stay," gasped Tom, and then sat 
down. 

‘You are going to Europe, I hear. 
delightful! Iso envy you!” 

Where, now, was Tom’s picture of two bliss- 
ful lovers? She didn’t care a hair-pin for his 


How 


| departure, nor for the possibility that he might 


be tempted to stay all his life across the water, 
nor for the chance of his being drowned in the 
Atlantic Ocean, and so forth. She only thought 
of Europe, including, perhaps, a romantic idea 


|of meeting Mr. Bayard Taylor, who was, of 


course, to be found in every castle of the Rhine 
and every chalet of Switzerland. 

** Indeed, Miss Ryder,” broke out Tom, bit- 
terly, ‘‘ you have no cause to envy me.” 

‘* Why, I should think you would enjoy it of 
all things,” answered Nellie, not a ripple of com- 
prehension showing on the smooth surface of her 
counterfeit innocence. 

Tom gave a hasty glance at her beautiful 
eyes, without finding in them a single spark of 
affection, nor even the faintest confession of 
comprehension. She did not mean to be cruel; 
quite the contrary ; she wished to be wisely mer- 
ciful; she was resolved that he should not de- 
mean himself. She neither hated nor despised 
him, although she could not love him, and wish- 
ed he would let her alone. Tom was far from 
appreciating her motives; indeed, he did the 
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profoundest injustice to them; but he had sense | 
enough to see that his case was hopeless. 

“T can’t stay, Miss Ryder,” said he, rising. | 
‘I'm not quite packed yet, and I start to-mor- 
row. I wish you every happiness,” he went on, 
with a choking voice. ‘* Good-by.” 

She gave him her hand. He pressed it and 
bent down suddenly to kiss it. She drew it 
away from him before he eould win that one 
small favor. 

“No, no; you must not,” she stammered. 
‘*T hope you wii be happy. Good-by.” 

He turned away with such a pale, humiliated, 
desperate face that she felt a thrill of regret at 
having repulsed this meek, farewell utterance of 
unrequited affection. She had not exactly in- 
tended it; she had not done it through aver- 
sion, nor caution, nor even affectation of mod- 
esty ; only from an instinctive movement of that 
reserve which she had been obliged to use for 
months past to check his ever-reviving hopes. 

**Not even that!” groaned the miserable | 
Tom when he was out of hearing. 4 ‘* Not even 
kiss her hand—now—when I may never sce her 
again! Haughty—conceited—insolent! Oh, 
too much! I will not be despised. I will re- 
member.” 

Then the words, ‘‘If you want to wreak a 
thorough vengeance on a woman you must first 
make her love you,”’ entered his memory and 
east down every angry wish, every exultant ex- 
pectation in hopeless ruin. 

Three weeks later found him the lonely and 
unhappy tenant of an appartement de gargon in 
the Quartier Latin of Paris. But although a 
fellow may be very wretched, it is hard for him 
to continue very solitary when once established 
in that hive of boon companions, the regions of 
Parisian studentdom, surrounded by the youth | 
of the most sociable nation under heaven, many 
of whom are under pressing necessity of making 
friends from whom they can borrow money. 
Look at the pictures in the Charivari and the | 
Illustration de Paris if you want to see the 
jolly, reckless, spendthrift life of the Latin 
Quarter. If you are ever over the water go to 
the dancing gardens of that classic retreat and 
be astonished, perhaps grief-stricken, at the 
wild, unwatched boys and their affectionate ene- 
mies, the griset/es, cutting the extravagant pranks 
of the cancan, with the uniformed, cocked-hatted 
gens d’armes standing by on the watch for im- 
proprieties. And then imagine the succeeding 
supper and all that follows; only imagine it, for 
it will not bear your chaste investigation. 

I think that he was a bad fellow during most | 
of his Parisian life, and I believe that he has | 
come to admit it himself. There was something | 
worse in him than appeared on the surface. 
There was a deliberate, persistent self-perver- 
sion, not unlike that of the Hindoo fakir who 
takes an unnatural posture and keeps it until he 
grows misshapen. He sincerely tried to become 
hard-hearted ; to crash the affectionate sensibil- | 
ities which had made him suffer; to dull the | 
delicate respect for woman in which he had been | 


| humanity. 


| him down with a feather. 
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educated; to free himself from whatsoever moral 
bonds might interfere with his pleasures. His 
iron will and tireless perseverance were bent to 
this wicked purpose by a load of pairful and 
mortifying recollections. There was a sullen 
desire in him—never expressed in words, not 
fully acknowledged in thought—to avenge all 
his anguish and insult upon the person who had 
tortured him, or, if that were not possible, upon 
His humiliation before Miss Ryder 
he recollected with rage, after he had half-for- 
gotten the feelings which led him to it. The 
wound in his affections healed sooner than the 
wound in his vanity. 

Hardly a day passed that he was not haunted 
by her spiritual presence. While she was pic- 
nicking on Milford Point, or flirting in New 
Haven with the beaux of Yale College, she was 
also walking beside Tom Mallory in Paris, her 
soft hazel eyes perfectly visible to his stern gray 
ones, sometimes sending him home in sadness 
and tenderness from the wanton gardens, some- 
times provoking him to a defiant plunge into 
dissoluteness. Then, from the dissolving fan- 
tasia of passion her image rose again, perhaps 
brought vividly to mind by the sight of some 
person who resembled her—and once more a 
restraining or an angering companion. One 
afternoon he thought he saw her in the great 


| picture-gallery of the Louvre, and he felt at 


that moment as if a child could have knocked 
Enraged to find how 
weak he still was, he deliberately drank him- 
self drunk that night, for the first and last time 
in his life. Through all these alternations of 
passion, these fiery heatings and cruel chillings, 
the once soft heart was being steadily tempered 
to hardness. 

After he had been three months in Paris he 
sent Stuart the four sample letters which he had 
promised. 

“The tattle is good,” wrote the author. ‘“* Keep it up; 
plenty of dialogue, plenty of private gossip, plenty of 
deviltry—a little medieal news. I have got you a place 
as Occasional Correspondent of the Morning Spectutor, 
and you can send something onee a week. You will hay 
the regular price of five dollars a colamn. Hope you ac- 
cept. Meantime don’t forget to beeome a good doctor. 
Don’t get tickled with the idea of becoming a lifterateur, 
and make a fool of yourself as did your now sagacious 
monitor, Be a tip-top sawbones first. By-the-way, have 
you obeyed the direction, ‘ Physician, heal thyself? Got 
the arrow-head out of the heart before this, I suppose. I 
wish you joy of your success in that, and in winning the 
affections of the Morning Spectator. By-the-way, again, 
suppose you should pick up a few cheap engravings or 
sketches, illustrative of Parisian life as you see it. Some 
publisher may think your letters worth collecting in vel- 
ume form. Great asses—publishers! Shall be delighted 
to see you when you return! Yours cordially, etc.” 

Tom laughed outrageously over this letter, 
not because it was irresistibly witty, but because 
he felt as elated with his literary success as 2 
child with a new plaything. He sat immedi- 
ately down and wrote a long epistle of ardent 
thanks and unconscious boastings to Stuart, who 
grinned good-naturedly over it in his chamber, 
feeling immensely tempted to work it into his 
next novel. 





Miss Nellie Ryder did her part toward creat- | 


ing Tom's excitement. In the literary career 
which he saw opening before him he seemed to 
discover the first promise of his desired revenge ; 
for her father took the Morning Spectator, and 
she would read the weekly column of ‘‘ Nemo.” 
Would she not regret, now when it was all too 
late, that she had despised the love of a man 
who could fill so large a space in the public eye ? 
Might not she yet be following Aim about with 
offerings of admiration ? 


. . J 
Yes, Tom; the thing was possible, under the 


existent constitution of female nature. For this 
end, as well as for the applause of the great 
world, he labored mightily upon his letters, 
writing them twice over for greater perfection 
of style, and searching after curious matter in 
every nook of Paris. I believe that his ambi- 
tion to be a crack correspondent led him into 
some new irregularities, causing him to frequent 
the Cyprian gardens more than ever, and to 
court the company of the wildest youths of the 
Latin Quarter. But he hit his mark. He sent 
home pages that made even proof-readers grin. 
His anecdotes were qnoted with generous pro- 
fusion by the country press. His fame as a 
frivolous but amusing gossip flitted the rounds 
of what was then the great republic. He even 
filled all Milford with wonder and laughter, 
more or less scandalized. For nearly two years 
the weekly letters went from the Latin Quarter 
to Nassau Street, and sent back the quarterly 
drafts from Nassau Street to the Latin Quarter. 
After a while the American aristocracy in Paris 
heard of him, and he got an invitation to the 
Consul’s receptions, then to the Minister's recep- 
tions, and then to the Imperial balls, so that he 
became acquainted with traveling millionaires 
and statesmen from his own land, and walked 
familiarly among hosts of noble people dazzling 
with diamonds or august with decorations. You 
may be sure he worked all these items into his 
correspondence, dividing Milford into two fac- 
tions, of the admiring and the incredulous. 

Meantime, remembering the advice of Stuart, 
and acting upon it with that strong practical 
sense which he carried into every thing but love 
(and who carries it there ?), he was rapidly mas- 
tering his profession. You have possibly sus- 
pected before this that he was a fellow who 
“* could labor terribly,” full of stubborn indus- 
try, of vim, of passion, with a brain like a steam- 
engine—good works and plenty of boiler. He 
obtained prizes; he made a discovery or two; 
he was noticed at the examinations. 

After two years of hard study he declared 
himself fitted for practice, and bade farewell to 
the Quartier Latin, not without a lost and lone- 
some feeling which showed that the heart within 
him was yet tender, and could love a place if 
not a person. He was somewhat thin and pale 
now, chiefly with overwork, let us hope; and 
he resolved to recruit himself with a year or so 
of lounging about the Continent, not caring to 
go with colorless cheeks and sunken eyes before 
the scornful beauty of Milford. 
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He had obtained permission from the office 
of the Spectator to become a Traveling Corre- 
spondent. The letters of introduction which he 
could now obtain in Paris enabled him to see 
not only the physical wonders, but something 
of the society of Spain, Switzerland, Germany, 
and Italy. He returned from his tour flushed 
with health, with elated pride, and with as much 
happiness as his now hardened temper could ab- 
sorb. A new source of triumph had opened to 
him in the publication of his first book, a copy 
of which, together with three or four papers con- 
taining favorable notices, met him in Paris, for- 
warded there by his publisher—yes, his own pub- 
lisher. Before he started on his journey he had 
sent Stuart a package of sketches depicting wild 
and queer life at Paris. At Vienna he received 


the following letter in reply: 


*“T have hooked a gudgeon for you. He couldn't resist 
the pictures, and will publish a volume of the Correapond- 
ence, if I will select the best, which I will do immediately 
in anticipation of your consent. It won't trouble me. No 
need of mua supervision; it is very easy printing from 
print. You will get twelve per cent. on the retail price, 
which is the best that any body will do for a tyro.” 


And there was the wonderful volume. Aft- 
er Tom had read it through as though it were 
perfectly new to him, and got the favorable 
notices by heart, he felt that he was ready to 
meet Miss Nellie Ryder. 

We must take a brief glance at that interest- 
ing young lady. She was neither married, nor 
engaged, nor in love, and she was as great an 
admirer of literary men, especially travelers, as 
ever. She had delighted in the letters of Nemo 
months before she knew who was their author. 
There were things in them which in her inno- 
cence she did not understand, and which know- 
ing married ladies only haif-explained to her by 
shaking their propriety-crowned noddies; but 
it is possible that the epistles interested her only 
the more for that, inasmuch as from the days of 
Eden until now the feminine soul has been hun- 
gry after forbidden mysteries. It gave her a start 
of some curious emotion, inexplicable to her and 
to myselfalso, when she read in one of the New 


| Haven papers, ‘*‘ We learn that Nemo, the brill- 
| iant Occasional Correspondent of the Morning 


Spectator, is Mr. Thomas Mallory of Milford. 
Mr. Mallory graduated at Williams College three 
years ago, with high honors,” etc., etc. Then 
the book came out, heralded by magniloquent 
advertisements, and followed by praise in high 
places. Nellie saw it in a New Haven book- 
store, and gave up a love of a ribbon to buy it ; 
excusing the folly to herself by saying that she 
wanted to see how those absurd letters could be 
illustrated. But she did not merely look at the 
pictures; she read, fragment by fragment, every 
word of the well-remembered context; she even 
noticed the absence of some of her favorite pas- 
sages cut out by Stuart, and was vexed at the 
omission. A cross-sea of contending pain and 
pleasure at Tom’s glory rippled through her 
spirit. It was agreeable to remember that she 
had had this ‘‘ brilliant” being at her feet ; but 
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it was mortifying to reflect that he would prob-|ahurry?” Half an hour afterward she believed 
ably kneel there no more forever. She did not | that he did not care a straw for the widow, and 
want him, nor regret that she had refused him— | was almost as much in love with herself as ever. 
by no manner of means, Mr. Thomas Mallory; | They blushed a little at first meeting, for the 
but she got very curious to see him. | old days would be remembered. For an instant 

Tom adored her ; felt humiliated before her, and 


Tom Mallory reached New York ; shook hands 
patronizingly with his publishers; forced a sump- 
tuous dinner and magnificent thanks upon Stu- | 
art; swelled a little in the Club of Authors and | 
Artists; and, thus fortified, came up to Mil- 
ford. 

Three years had passed since he left the place, | 
so that he was twenty-four years old now, an | 
unexampled maturity, and Miss Nellie Ryder 
was nearly twenty-one, no doubt a ripe woman. | 
He felt sure, however, that Time had wrought 
no such change in her asin him. He rejoiced, | 
he exulted in the thought that he had been able | 
to sear his sensibilities and blunt his conscience, | 
at least in these heart matters, with a thorough- | 
ness which her opportunities had certainly not 
allowed her to emulate. If either of them should 
suffer when they came once more into daily con- 
tact it would not be him, thank the ——! You 
see that he had not forgotten his unlucky love, 
as men can and do forget, wondering how they | 
could have been such fools, and speaking of the 
silly sorrow with humorous satisfaction as they 
do of a by-gone sea-sickness or any other ludi- 
crous misery. He was yet in the sore state, 
when the injury seems of consequence and well 
worth a laborious vengeance. 


He thought it best to wait three or four days | 


before he called on the Ryders. Nellie was not | 
astonished at his remissness, but a little mor- | 
tified she certainly was, because it looked as | 
though he had forgotten his interest in her; and | 
I understand that no woman likes to lose a once | 
subject heart, however little she may be willing | 
to give for the sake of keeping it. All the other | 
girls were at her with, ‘‘ Have you seen Mr. 
Mallory? Isn’t he splendid! I think he is so 
handsome and interesting; and then his man- 
ners are perfectly elegant. What! hasn't he 
been to see you? Why, Nellie, you don’t say!” | 
They met first at a party. She saw him walk | 
up and down the veranda for half an hour with | 
Mrs. Wooster, a gay young widow from New 
Haven. She watched him out of the corners of | 
her handsome eyes while she conversed success- | 
ively with Mr. Beasely the storekeeper, and Mr. | 
Fox the lawyer, and Mr. Gilmer the Yale ‘‘sen- | 
ior,” who was enjoying the honors of rustication 
in Milford. Tom did not once look at her, nor | 
appear to be aware that there was a person in| 
the world besides Mrs. Wooster. He had learned | 
before his time the potent secret that, when a| 
man wants to become a favorite with the other | 


burned with disappointed love and wounded 
vanity; but the next instant changed him by 
a mighty struggle into the unrufiled, wary, at- 
tentive, courteous young man of fine society. 
**T have traveled with you, Mr. Nemo,” she 


| * ° 
| said, after they had stumbled through their con- 


” 


fused greeting. ‘‘I have read your letters. 

*‘T am very much obliged to you for telling 
me so,” answered Tom, smiling with such ap- 
parently earnest gratitude that she was flattered. 

‘*How you must have enjoyed yourself in 
those magnificent court-balls!” 

‘*T have enjoyed myself quite as much—more 
—in our little parties here in Milford. I re- 
member thinking so at St. Cloud.” 

‘*Then you didn’t forget us plain folks, even 
in the presence of royalty? Iam glad you are 
such a true American. So many people come 


| home from Europe, pretending a disgust with 


” 


their country! 

‘** How could I forget? Yes, I was always on 
the look-out for Milford people. I had a great 
disappointment once. I thought I saw you in 


| the picture-gallery of the Louvre, and for a mo- 


ment I promised myself the pleasure of showing 
you about the city. It was only a handsome 
French lady.” 

‘* He has not got over it yet,” inferred Nellie ; 
‘*T must be careful how I seem to encourage 
him.” 

She toned down the air of interest with which 
she had talked hitherto, and quitted the subject 
of Tom’s feelings and personal adventures to in- 
quire coolly about the sights of Europe. He 
perceived the change, and guessed the reason of 
it. In the first pang of wounded self-love he 
thought of standing on his dignity, of convers- 
ing as indifferently as herself, of gaping at the 
other pretty girls present, and praising the clev- 
erness of Mrs. Wooster. But he quelled this 
impulse of childish fretfulness, and continued to 
be absorbed in Miss Nellie Ryder. For half an 
hour he conversed calmly about the European 
capitals, doing his best to be interesting, but 
never failing to check himself if he saw her dis- 
posed to speak, and listening to her remarks 
with an air of cordial approbation. He was 


' anxious, too, lest she should be tired with stand- 


ing; troubled lest she should take cold from the 
open window behind her; in short, full of those 
little attentions and courteous cares which al- 
ways gratify women, at least in Milford. 

‘IT can make him offer again if I ever wish 


sex, he must seem to be entirely devoted to each | to,” thought Nellie, as he resigned his place by 
woman with whom he talks, regarding no other her side to the Rev. Mr. Dibble, the young bach- 
feminine creature for the time being, and for-| elor minister. ‘Ten minutes afterward she was 
getting even his own ease and pleasure and | astonished, and a trifle mortified, at seeing him 
vanity. apparently fascinated by that little hoyden, Miss 

** It looks like a match already,” thought Nel- | Fannie Foster. His simple trick—the trick of 
lie; “how can she have bewitched him in such | every clever flirt—a trick which she also knew 
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how to play—deceived her when it came to be 
practiced on herself. She could not keep her 
eves from following him occasionally. How 
well he was dressed, how gracefully he walked, 
what gentlemanly manners, what an intellectual 
face, and what a distinguished mustache! How 
ridiculously conceited Fannie Foster was over 
her success! How eager were all the other 
girls, every sly creature of them, to attract his 
attentions! How dull was the Rev. Mr. Dib- 
ble! She was almost disappointed that Tom 
did not approach her again during the evening. 
Take care, Nellie! $ 


When he called on her the next day’she had | 


recollected herself. Both tried to be easily 
sociable, but neither succeeded very well, the 
fact that they were téte-a-téte being embarrassing. 
After a few minutes Nellie noticed that Tom 
had a cool, steady way of watching her, as if he 
were trying to look beneath the surface of her 
expression and conversation. She felt very curi- 
ous to know his motives; but she could only 
discover that there was a strange strength in the 
gray eye once so timorous; an unflinching, 
searching keenness which heated her cheek and 
hurried her pulses. 

The truth is, that he suspected her of being 
far more artful than she was; for he had felt 
her superiority to him when she came back from 
a city “finishing” at eighteen, and he was buta 
country beau of twenty-one; and now, although 
the advantage of having seen the most “life” 
was at last on his side, he still feared her and 
wanted to gauge her powers. Partly to revenge 
her embarrassment, and partly because she felt 
just a little interested in the matter, she began 
to tease him gayly about his attentions to Mrs. 
Wooster. 

‘*T don’t like widows; I am afraid of them,” 
said he. ‘*They have run over a large range 
of human feeling, and it makes them too clev- 
er, too self-possessed. ‘They are an overmatch 
for me.” 

‘“What! with all your experience of the 
world, Mr. Nemo?” 

‘I have had very little experience of the real 
world, the interior, the spiritual. I have seen 
ruins and wonders, seen decorated coats and 
rich gowns, and all that, but very little of the 
hearts under them. You have had a chance to 
study deeper thanI. You have come very near 
to people’s souls here in Milford. I have been 
a long way from them in Paris.” 

Nellie was gratified with the acknowledgment 
of her superiority, and pleased also that he 
should announce himself so helplessly inno- 
cent. 

‘Even you—not a widow, determined not to 
risk being one, apparently—even you would be 
an overmatch for me,” he continued, emboldened 
by her smile. ‘I don’t seem to be quite safe 
in your presence. I feel obliged to be constant- 
ly on my guard against you.” 

**You have no need of it,” answered Nellie, 
drawing back coolly, in fear that he was about 
to reopen the old courtship. 


| Tom had expected this change in her manner, 


}and you go smoothly on your course. 
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but he was nevertheless angry at it. It stung 
anew that savage pride of his which for three 
long years (and how long they are in youth!) 
had kept him firm to the desire of punishing the 
being who had filled him with humiliation—to 
his nature no possible blessing, only a poison. 
He was angry, but he crushed all expression of 
it, for he had learned that terrible secret, how to 
bide his time. 

**Oh, I don’t charge you with intentions,” he 
laughed. ‘‘I charge you with power, and I’m 
afraid you may use it unwittingly, damage me 
without meaning it or knowing it. You wo- 
men are good skaters on this slippery surface, 
human intercourse. We men are awkward 
ones. There is a collision, accidental perhaps, 
But we 
are on our backs seeing stars.” 

Nellie felt that he was mildly reproving her 
for the past, and that she did indeed owe him 
some atoning kindness. Her eyes unwittingly 
filled with softness, and she smiled as she an- 
swered : 

** But you must forgive us, since we mean no 
harm. And you must learn to skate better.” 

‘*How can we? We have so many other 
things to do. We must make money, manage 
politics, build cathedrals, fight battles, and write 
nonsensical letters from Europe. The world 
of the affections is almost your only world; and 
so you study it closely and know it thoroughly ; 
and when we enter it we are at your mercy.” 

‘** And so it ought to be,” said Nellie. ‘* What 
influence should we have over you if it were 
different? But let us quit this philosophizing. 
Did you see any cameos at Florence, any corals 
at Naples? I’m just equal to those subjects, 
you know.” 

Tom drew out a small morocco case and laid 
it on the table open, exposing an exquisite 
cameo. Nellie took it up, admired it, longed 
for it, and then hastily replaced it as the thought 
struck her that she might seem to be begging 


| for it. 


‘* Will you do me the favor to accept it?” he 
asked. 

Once he would have stammered and blushed 
in making such an offer, while Nellie would 
have been self-possessed and graceful. It is 
rather a significant circumstance that now it 
was she who colored and faltered, and he who 
was at ease. 

**T thank you—-but I can not. I ought not 
to take such a handsome present from you. I— 
mamma would object. I really thank you very 


/ much.” 


“*T beg you won't refuse it. I have already 
given one to Mrs. Wooster, and one to Fannie 
Foster. They felt no hesitation.” 

“ Mrs. Wooster is a widow, and Fannie Fos- 
ter is a—’’ She was about to say ‘ hoyden,” 
but charitably left the sentence unfinished. All 
of a sudden her mind was quite clear on the 
subject of the gift, and she declined it with a 
firmness which was somewhat ceremonicus in 
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manner if not haughty. Was she jealously | 
vexed because he had given cameos to Mrs. 

Wooster and Fannie Foster? ‘The flattery of 

that supposition lulled the angry pain which her 

refusal inflicted on the sensitive, resentful pride 

of this unfortunately constituted young fellow. 

Still as he thought over the interview on his 
way homeward he concluded that he had gained 
little by it, except that he had learned where 
they stood with regard to each other. She no 
longer despised him, and he no longer trembled 
before her, which was a vast change for the bet- 
ter. But, on the other hand, she had not been | 
crushed by his genteel dress, fine manners, tray- 
eled air, and literary reputation; she had quiet- 
ly placed herself on her simple, womanly dig- 
nity, and he had not seemed to reach her there. 
On the whole, it had been a worrying half hour 
to him, not calculated to blunt his hard feeling 
of vindictiveness. 

I suppose that by this time you consider Tom 
a thoroughly hateful and contemptible person. 
His mother was not of that opinion, and yet she 
knew him well and was a very sensible woman, 
not much blinded by parental partiality. She 
said that he was a better son than ever; that 
formerly he had often been disobedient, willful, 
selfish, fretful, and loud; but that now he was 
thoughtful of her comfort, attentive to her wish- 
es, and gently spoken. It is perfectly true: he 
had gained as well as lost by his life abroad; he 
had improved in manners as he had deteriorated | 
in heart. Perhaps his mother did not notice 
that she no longer attempted to rule him as of 
old, but had tacitly allowed him to become the 
head of the family, so that he found nothing at 
home to rouse his temper. 

The summer and the autumn passed, adding | 
new rays to Tom’s glory. A second volume of | 
his letters came out, exciting more attention 
than the first. He ‘set up practice” as doc- 
tor, and by a successful operation of acknow | 
edged difficulty obtained professional fame, so 
that he was often sent for from the surrounding | 
townships. He became the pride of Milford | 
and its chief social favorite with men as well as 
with women. During all this the hard-tempered | 
youth never forgot his purpose with regard to 
Nellie Ryder. He did not apparently seek her 
society, but nevertheless he met her a surprising | 
number of times, and they rarely failed to have 
a long talk of apparently a very interesting na- 
ture. 

An impudent story got about town that Nellie 
Ryder and Fannie Foster were rivals for the good | 
graces of Tom Mallory. Nellie cried with rage 
about it, but did not therefore check his visits. 

““Hope you ain’t busy,” said Miss Nancy 
Riggs, as she walked in upon Nellie one after- 
noon. “I’mcome to havea long talk with you.” 

‘I’ve no doubt of it,” smiled Nellie, who 
could not endure the garrulous old creature. 

**Wa’al, I am sociable, that’s a fact,” admit- 
ted Miss Nancy. ‘‘Is your mother to home? | 
Ain't, eh? Glad on’t. Knew she wasn’t. | 
1 come to see you specially, Ellen Ryder. I 


think it’s my dooty to warn you, kinder, against 
that Doctor Mallory.” 

Nellie’s eye grew anxious at once, and some- 
what vexed, although she still kept her lips at 
their false work of smiling. 

‘They say he’s git’n fond of you agin.’ 

“ Nonsense, Miss Nancy !” answered the a 
her eyes becoming sw eetly illuminated. 

“Yes, he’s certainly dreadful attentiy C3 
I’m afeard he don’t mean no good by it.’ 

Nellie blushed crimson from chin to forehead, 
and choked so with indignation that she could 
not answer. 

‘Young folks don’t git no good by livin 
among Roman Catholics an’ French people, an 
keepin’ such company as he tells about in them 
letters. I don’t want to be uncharitable. I 
wouldn’t say a word aginst him only for your 
sake. But I must say, an’ I do say, that I con- 
sider him a bad young man. There! I’ve done 
my dooty.” 

Nellie trembled from head to foot with ex- 
citement. It is significant that she forgot the 
implied insult to herself in her anger at the 
condemnation passed upon Tom Mallory. 

**'Thank you for nothing, Miss Riggs !" ’ she 
said. ‘I should like to know what right you 
have to judge Mr. Mallory in this style. How 
do you know he is a bad young man? I don’t 
believe it. I don’t believe a word of it—not a 
word !” 

**But look at them disgustin’ letters,” said 
Miss Nancy, who had read every one of them, 
but who now blazed up in the breeze of contra- 
diction. ‘You are a young girl, an’ don’t un- 
derstand ali they mean. Look at the company 
he kep’ in Paris! Do you know what kind of 
places them gardens be ?” 

‘*No. I don’t want to know. I don't care. 
He went there as a literary man to study for- 
eign life. Besides, what is it tome? You are 
mistaken if you think I see much of him.” 
| (How the best of girls wili fib about young men!) 
‘*There’s nothing between us. He’s an old beau 
of mine; but that’s over longago. Thank you 
| for nothing at all, Miss Riggs! " 

“Waal, I only come for your good, Ellen 
Ryder. I thought you needed warnin’, an’ now 
Pm sure of it.” 

“T believe I can take care of myself, Miss 
Riggs.” 

“Yes, I know you do, Ellen Ryder; an’ 
that’s just the reason why I come to talk to you. 
Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty 
spirit before a fall. Or, as Mr. Dibble says, 
self-confidence is ruin.” 

Then look out for yourself, Miss Nancy.” 

‘* Well, if I ain’t astonished, Ellen Ryder! 
I thought you was a sweet-tempered, amiable 
girl; an’ here you be as tart as if you had been 
married forty year. I never see such a tem- 


and 


| per!” 


‘* Miss Nancy, you insulted me. You hinted 
that Mr. Mallory could do me some harm.” 

** And it’s true. I know it now, if I never 
knowed it afore. Well, well; this is what 
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folks git for bein’ charitable! this is the way 
Christian kindness is rewarded! Good-mornin’, 
Miss Ellen Ryder!” 

Is it a shame that a girl as innocent as Nellie 
should defend the character, and actually be- 
lieve in the purity of a dissolute Tom Mallory? 
Don’t blame me for it. My business as an author 
is simply to tell the truth concerning humanity. 
Such things do happen, and often, notwith- 
standing the opposition of Miss Nancy Riggs 
and other virtuously-severe people. You will 
please to observe, by-the-way, that Miss Nancy 
had nothing to allege against Doctor Mallory’s 
walk and conversation in Milford; and it is a 
suggestive fact that he had become quite virtu- 
ous under the influence of that New England 
society which, while in Paris, he pretended to 
despise for its hypocrisy. It leads one to sus- 
pect that his contempt was altogether unde- 
served. Meanwhile he also had his counselors 
and catechisers. 

‘* What do you talk about so much with Nel- 
lie Ryder?” smiled his mother. 

** DoT talk with her much? Well, she is very 


apt to sink into fits of absent-minded silence. 
Later still, she used to lock herself up in her 
own room and cry by the hour together; not by 
any means for the mere luxury of the sensation. 
Why would he cling so sullenly to that idea that 
the past necessarily determined the future? Why 
would he not understand, without being told, that 
a woman may change her mind, and will at least 
be grateful for a decent opportunity of confessing 
it? Perhaps he supposed that she liked him 
now, and was trying to punish her for the old re- 
fusal. Her pride rose at this thought, but not 
much, for it was not what it had been; and be- 
sides, she remembered with compunction how 
she had formerly humiliated him. Was it indel- 
icate in a girl to care so much for a man when 
she did not feel sure that he cared for her? 
Please excuse her. She did her best to uproot 
her emotiof® and, when that was hopeless, to 
conceal it. There were times also when some- 
thing in Tom’s manner—intentional on his part, 
I am afraid—deceived her temporarily into the 
belief that she was as dear to him as long ago. 
I do not condemn her; I pity and admire her 


fond of hearing about balls and royalties, and | 


such things.” 

“Why don’t you marry her, Tom?” 

“You know I tried that, mother. You know 
how I came out. I don’t want any more self- 
contempt.” 

** Nellie wouldn’t make the same answer 
now.” 

**Mrs. Mallory, are you aware that you are 
my mother, and that parents are sometimes par- 
tial to their children ?” 


‘¢Tom, I was a girl before I was a mother. I} 
can understand girls. Igimderstand Nellie Ry- | 


der. If you want her you can have her.” 

‘* Don’t want her, mother.” 

Mrs. Mallory did not fully believe this posi- 
tive assertion of her offspring, being perhaps 
over-sharp in these love- matters, as women 
sometimes are. 

Longer and longer grew the interviews be- 
tween the two young people; not soziable and 
gay now, as they were when Tom first returned 
to Milford, but broken by many silences, em- 
barrassing if not @istressing. Little by little 
Tom had brought up the old subject of his re- 
jection. At first he did not speak of it long at 
a time or plainly, but only alluded to it as some- 
thing which dissociated their interests forever. 
He showed no anger; he uttered no reproaches 
or bemoanings; he seemed simply indifferent, 
yet unforgetting. The topic was painful to 
Nellie, and it grew daily more so, yet also more 
interesting; while, as for Tom, it was no new 


tyrant over his thoughts, but one which had long | 
More and more com-' 


held stern dominion. 
pletely it monopolized their intercourse, until it 
appeared as if nothing brought them together 
but the remembrance of their eternal separation. 

After a while it was observable that during 


these long conversations Nellie’s cheeks became | 


flashed, her eyes nervously bright, her breath 
feverish, and that after Tom left her she was 


| You see that I have stated in a sufficiently 
blundering way the awkward fact that Nellie 
Ryder had fallen in love with the once unde- 
sired Tom Mallory. Why was it? Well, he 
had become distinguished ; he was well-dressed 
and elegant and intellectual; he was sought 
| after in society and known in the world. Wo- 
men naturally adore notability, says my bache- 
lor friend; they have an instinctive preference 
for men who don’t play second fiddle. 
| ‘Tom’s desired revenge had come at last; but 
how could he enjoy it if he did not know it? 
| Indeed, he had not yet been able to decide what 
| he wanted to do when he should find that he 
| had Nellie’s heart in his power and could make 
| it bleed at his cruel pleasure. Let us not waste 
our time in wandering through his wild, vague, 
| changeful, contradictory reveries, sometimes 
gentle and compassionate, and sometimes so 
wicked that he was ashamed to meet his own 
eyes in the glass, but for the most part simply 
perplexed and sullen. Let.us at once see how 
he discovered his secret, and what revenge he 
found in the inspiration of triumph. 

One January day he received a summons to 
call on Mr. Ryder, who was suffering with the 
rheumatism; and as the distance was not great 
he sct out on foot, chiefly intent upon the thought 
| that he should have a talk with Nellie. Fora 
time he scarcely noticed the weather, although 
it was the most inclement of New England win- 
triness. The fine flakes of a settled snow-storm 
were falling es well as they might through a 
raw and fitful gale, sometimes driving horizon- 
tally before a sudden gust, then descending in 
vertical showers during the succeeding lull, with 
here and there a few hundred flakes sailing up- 
ward and about on some tiny whirlwind. The 
branches of the bare trees, the tops of the fences, 
the mouldings of the village windows were all 
capped with white, rounded frills, deepening in 
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every secure corner. On the roofs the snow | 
lay in drifts, the windward slopes being mostly 
swept bare, while to leeward of the ridge-boards 
and the chimneys it had gathered as the storm 
would let it, showing delicate long sweeps and 
beautiful curves, out of which rose continually 
little mad spirals, staying only for a moment, 
and then rushing away like a vapor before the 
driving wind. The sky was a uniform dull, 
pearly glare, shaded into snowy mistiness all 
around the horizon, and exhibiting, as you look- 
ed up at the zenith, innumerable specks of dark 
ash color falling deliberately, ceaselessly, like 
the days of an eternity. In the fields the heads 
of the little knolls were bald, merely powdered 
with whiteness, through which appeared the 
frozen, yellowish stalks of last autumn’s grasses. 
Under shelter of these knolls and of the fences 
were numberless drifts, various in@ize, but cu- | 
riously uniform in feature, the greater propor- 
tion being delicately smoothed and rounded, al- 
though the windward slope was always the lon- 
gest; while others terminated at the top in a 
clearly defined crest, often combing over like a 
breaking wave—but all alike haunted by a rest- | 
less ghost made up of whirling flakes. Sud- 
denly Tom remembered that it was on just such | 
a winter’s day as this that he had been refused 
by Nellie Ryder. The reminiscence brought up 
tender feelings mingled with bitter ones. 

When he came out of the invalid’s room Nel- | 
lie followed him into the hall. 

‘* My father is not going to be sick ?” she in- 
quired. 

**Oh no; of course not. It is a mere lame- 
ness, which will probably go off when the storm 
does.” 

**It is horribly cold,” she added. ‘* Won't 
you come into the sitting-room and get warm 
before you go out again ?” 

Forgetting her father’s rheumatism she was 
actually glad of the furious tempest because it 
gave excuse for that invitation. Tom accepted 
it in silence and took a seat by the fire. The 
two were never willingly apart of late, and yet 
they were very unhappy together. 

“This day reminds me of another,” he said, 
looking at her with a bitter smile. 


She made no answer, for she also remem- | 


bered. 

** Really, the nature of a thing depends pretty 
much on the nature of him who sees it,”’ he re- 
marked. ‘That storm seemed dreary and hor- 
rible to me; this one is enlivening, exciting.” 

Nellie flinched, for the storm of to-day was 
beating upon her very heart, while the recollec- 
tion of the other was cheerful. 

“Nellie, I have never thanked you for one 
thing,” he said, changing his tone to mocking 
gayety. 
me for my profession. 


myself.” 

“T thought trouble softened the heart,” she 
answered, timidly. 

‘* Very likely ; but not the head,” he laughed. 


| 
| at least. 


‘*T believe you did a good deal to fit | 
I can study suffering | 
more firmly and coolly because I once suffered | 


“Why do you keep bringing up this subject ?” 
she asked, stung by his merriment. ‘ You 
know that J don’t desire to speak of it.” 

** You surprise me, Nellie. Why should you 
forbid it now after having allowed it for months 
past. Can’ta man, if he wishes, enjoy the priv- 
ilege of talking about the time when he made 
himself wretched and ridiculous? Is it conced- 
ing too much to my vanity ?” 

**You ought not to linger over a past which 
you say is so painful. Your future is bright 
enough; and you ought to live for that.” 

‘“SoIdo. I smile with delight at the thought 
that I may yet admire you as the well-chosen 
partner of our excellent young pastor, the Rev- 


| erend Mr. Dibble.” 


“You will have no such pleasure, Sir,” re- 
plied Nellie, with imprudent excitement. 

‘What! Isit possible? Can it be that the 
Reverend Mr. Dibble indulges a mistaken hope?” 

‘Send him to ask, and then get him to tell 
you the result if you can,” she said, endeavoring 
to laugh in order to hide a tell-tale quivering of 
the mouth. 

** Oh, he wouldn’t tell it; not for three years, 
Then he would become a philosopher, 
as I am, and uncork his bitter experience to find 
it grown sweet by age.” 

‘*Perhaps he would,” muttered Nellie, too 
much perturbed to think of a remark to the 
purpose. 

“* Tell me, Nellie—you can tell it to me now, 
for the thing is no longer important—does a 
good girl—a girl like yourself, for instance—re- 
joice in the humiliation of a man whom she re- 
fuses ?” 

**No, Tom-—never!” 

‘* And you never exulted over me in the days 
| when J suffered and deserved to suffer?” 
| &*No, Tom.” 

‘‘No—I don’t suppose you did. I really be- 
lieve, too, that the subject is not pleasant to 
you.” 

‘‘Then why do you harp on it?” exclaimed 
| Nellie, feeling that she should cry if she did not 
|try to be angry. ‘‘Why do you reproach me 
and torment me in this underhanded way? If 
you can’t wish me to be happy, why can’t you 
stay away from me?” 

As soon as she had spoken she perceived how 
she had forgotten her self-respect and betrayed 
her heart. Covering her face with her hands, 
she burst into tears of shame and wretchedness. 
|'Tom remained astonished a moment; then he 
| rose suddenly and advanced to her. 

‘*Ts it possible, Nellie,” he said, ‘‘ that Z can 
cause you such unhappiness ?” 

Another instant of tumultuous, exultant re- 
flection, or rather feeling, and he felt that he 
had before him his long-sought opportunity of 
vengeance. 

**Oh, God bless you for owning it!” he ex- 
| claimed. ‘TI never could have bent my pride 

to you without it.” 

Her hands dropped trembling into her lap, 
| and she looked up through her tears in wonder, 
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in his and kissed them ; his tears fell upon her 
cheeks. 

‘*Oh, my dear little girl,” he whispered, ‘‘ I 
know now that I have loved you all this long 
wretched time!” 

A tumultuous flood of ‘love and joy poured 
through his whole soul, sweeping out of it, at 
least for the present, every wreck of evil passion 
and habit. Was the blessed transformation as 
real, as profound, as lasting in its nature as it 
was sudden? Could the pure, affectionate, sens- 
itive girl safely trust him with her future? I 
don’t know. I have nothing to do with that. 
I describe such women and men as actually live 
in the world without guaranteeing the wisdom 
of all their conduct. Certain it is that she did 
trust him, with the whole-souled, innocent sim- 
plicity of love. This much, too, I will add, that 
when I last heard of her she was proud of her 
husband and happy, while he had already out- 
lived the suspicions of the grave people of Mil- 
ford. 


ANZESTHESIA. 


“FT HAD acall from Dr. Morton this morring,” 


said our Principal; ‘ he’ll be here at chap- | 


el exercises to-morrow and will address the 
school.” 

** And who is Dr. Morton ?” I asked. 

I trust Dr. Morton will pardon my ignorance. 
Let it be remembered in extenuation of that ig- 
norance that, when Dr. Morton began his ex- 
periments in Anesthesia, I was a baby in long 
dresses; that the greater portion of my days, 
since I have been capable of taking such a sub- 
ject into my mind, has been spent in the con- 
ning of Davies’s course of Mathematics, Fas- 
quelle’s French books, and Anthon’s Latin 
series. Let it be remembered, furthermore, 
that I am not a physician, neither a scientific 
man—only a woman. Now if I had ever had 
a tooth extracted, a tumor removed, or an arm 
amputated —if I had ever been indebted to 
Anesthesia for salvation from suffering other- 
wise inevitable, there would have been no need, 


I am sure, for me to inquire ‘* Who is Dr. Mor- | 


ton?” But having had in my lifetime no more 
formidable dental instrument in my-mouth than 
some gentle finger and thumb to remove my up- 
rooted baby-teeth, having never seen a surgeon’s 
knife, and having suffered no more serious oper- 
ation than the removal with the familiar needle 
of a splinter from an ulcerated thumb, I was ig- 
norant, and I did inquire ‘* Who is Dr. Mor- 
ton ?” 

“Dr. Morton is one of the Peace Commis- 
sioners from Jeff Davis,” replied our Principal, 
facetiously, supposing my ignorance feigned. 

“Tell me who he is, for really I do not 
know.” 

‘“‘Donot know! I’m astonished. You onght 
to know —every body ought to know. He is 
the man who first introduced ether as an anws- 
thetic.” 





He leaned over her; he took both her hands | 


Thoroughly ashamed by this time of my ig- 
norance, I finished my coffee in silence. 

The following morning, though a great pile 
of uncorrected school-girl’s compositions lay on 
my writing-desk, I went to chapel to see and 
hear the ‘nan whom every body ought to know. 
On the stage, by the side of the Principal, was 
seated a man with a thoughtful, perhaps sad, 
face and an intelligent blue eye. My curiosity 
and interest were aroused: I was face to face 
with a man to whom the suffering every where 
are indebted, and whose name has been for a 
quarter of a century ringing in two hemispheres, 
albeit I had not remembered it. Before me sat 
a discoverer, one of that class to which Colum- 
bus, and Harvey, and Jenner belonged. I look- 
ed at his head—well formed, his brow broad, 
thoughtful. Then I talked with myself: ‘I 
wonder if his discovery was made by accident, 
or was it the result of research, thought, and 
reasoning. He must be a wealthy man; such 
a gift to the world should enrich the giver as it 
doubtless has. I presume Congress has appro- 
priated something handsome—ah! now I re- 


| member scmething about Dr. Morton, concern- 
| ing his application .o Congress after the battle 


of the Wilderness for—” 
Here Dr. Morton was introduced by the Prin- 
cipal. For fifty minutes he chained my atten- 


| tion. It was not his polished style that did the 
| work, for Dr. Morton was not at all times fluent, 


hesitating, occasionally, for a word, which, how- 
ever, when secured was forcible. It was the 
eloquence of truth; it was the story of a dis- 
coverer, agitated by hopes and fears, trembling 
but resolute, groping his way into a mysterious, 
unexplored country ; the story of victory, of dis- 
appointments, of persecutions, told with simple 
pathos by the man who had seen and felt it all. 
Dr. Morton sketched briefly and modestly the 
history of his great discovery, dwelling no lon- 
ger than was imperative upon the opposition and 
difficulties against which he was forced to make 
his way in the introduction of ether, that Angel 
of Mercy, which has brought to the discoverer 
alone of all the world—to use his thought—suf- 
fering instead of comfort. I wish I could re- 
produce his remarks as I heard them that morn- 
ing, glowing with feeling. So engaged did I 
become with his theme that I procured some 
documents relating to the discovery of ether; 
among others ‘The Trials of a Public Bene- 
factor,” by Nathan P. Rice, M.D., and the re- 
port of the Congressional Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and Militia of 1863, to whom was 
referred Dr. Morton's petition, asking compen- 
sation for the discovery and gift to mankind of 
a practical anesthetic. I have spent weeks in 
the examination of these and other documents 
relating to Dr. Morton’s discovery with an in- 
terest which few novels have awakened in my 
mind. Amidst such a mass of interesting ma- 
terial it is difficult to make a selection for a 
Magazine article. How, in such a space, can 
there be presented a photograph of a subject 
about which volumes have been written ? 
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In the year 1844, while a student of the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Hospital, Dr. Morton heard, 
among other lecturers of the Institution, the 
eminent surgeon Dr. John C. Warren allude to 
the means of preventing pain. ‘Trials were 
made with all the agents calculated fo accom- 
plish that end; opiates and stimulants were 
given freely ; and experiments were made with 
animal magnetism and nitrous oxyd or laugh- 
ing gas, and he personally assisted in demon- 
strating the utility of these agents before the 
class of which he was a member. In the same 
year Dr. Morton heard a lecture on Cerebral 
Stimulants, embracing ether, from a professor 
of the eollege. Among the medicinal uses of 
this substance was meutioned its relief of tooth- 
ache. 
that of a dentist—it found a secure lodging in 
his mind. 


was suffering excessively from a tooth, Dr. Mor- 
ton applied ether to the sensitive cavity, sealing 
it up, as it is exceedingly volatile, with wax, 
repeating the application once an hour during 
the day. On introducing the instrument in 
search of a sensitive portion of the bone the 
patient exclaimed: ‘‘ Doctor, I neither feel the 
instrument in the tooth nor your hand on my 


face, though I plainly sce it in the looking-glass.” | 


The idea seized him “like a grasp of steel,” to 
use his own words, that if the influence of ether 
could be diffused over the system, the pain of 
surgical operations might be relieved. But 
how was this to be accomplished? It was ob- 
viously impossible to immerse the whole body 
in ether as he had the tooth. 

From that day Morton began an industrious 
examination of the character of ether. He read 
every thing on the subject within his reach. 
Each bit of information on this absorbing theme 
was hoarded with a miser’scare. He found that 
ether was ranked as a poison; that Sir Benja- 
min Brodie had given it to guinea-pigs, and it 
had killed them; that a jar containing ether 
having been broken in an apothecary's shop, a 
maid-servant had died from inhaling the vapor ; 
that medical professors, both in America and 
Europe, had prohibited the students taking it 
evenforamusement. Morton administered ether 
to animals and found that it did produce death. 
From medical text-books he learned that ether 
may be taken, if diluted with atmospheric air, 
to relieve the accidental inhalation of chlorine 
gas, and in several specified diseases ; that when 
inhaled it causes a succession of effects analo- 
gous to those produced by laughing gas; that 
stupefaction generally ensues, while apoplectic 
conditions are sometimes induced. Here was 
definite and important information: ether in 
small quantities could be inhaled with safety, 
but not without discomfort. Morton imme- 
diately commenced a course of gradual experi- 
ments with the view of testing the question of 
the degree of danger attending the inhalation 
of ether, and of the amount of the vapor which 
could be safely taken into the lungs. His first 


This being germane to his profession— | 


| tion was called to it. 


experiment was to place ether, with several nar 
cotics, as morphine, opium, ete., in a retort sur- 
rounded with a hot towel. Then cautiously, 
with an anxious, beating heart he inhaled the 
vapor, little by little. ‘The result was severe 
headache, accompanied by a numbness which 
increased as the inhalation progressed. 

In the spring of 1846 a student in Morton’s 
laboratory informed him that he had frequently 
inhaled pure unmixed ether, without experienc- 
ing any injurious effects from its use. Shortly 
after this information Morton, desiring to ascer- 
tain all that was to be known concerning the 
character of ether, consulted a druggist and 
chemist of Boston, who mentioned several cases 
which had come under his observation of persons 
who had taken ether for its exhilarating effects ; 


| among others, he spoke of a man who, being ren- 
| dered wild by its inhalation, had severely injured 
Having a patient a short time after this who | 


his head, who yet knew nothing of the injury, 
when restored to consciousness, until his atten- 
It was the general impres- 
sion that, when taken in large quantities, its ef- 
fects would be dangerous and lasting, if not fatal. 

Advanced on his way by this information, 
Morton made several experiments on animals. 
Among the most satisfactory was one in which 
a water-spaniel was the subject. The head of 
the animal was held over cotton, saturated with 
pure ether, until the dog sank to the floor as 
dead, and for two or three minutes remained in- 
sensible to kicks and pinches. A slit was taken 
from his ear without evoking any signs of pain. 
Yet in three minutes the dog was bounding upon 
his master with all his former life. Now, for 
the first time, Morton communicated his hopes 
and faith to his brother-in-law, Francis Whit- 
man ; to Dr. Hayden, his assistant; and to his 
legal adviser, R. H. Dana, Jun. This was in 
June 1846. 

In the first real verification on man of Mor- 
ton’s theory he was at once the operator and the 
subject. His description of this experiment, 
contained in his memoir to the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences at Paris, which was presented to 
that Association by M. Arago, is in the following 
language : 

“Taking the tube and flask, and seating myrelf in the 
operating-chair, I commenced inhaling. I found the ether 
so strong that it partially suffocated me, but produced no 
decided effect. I then saturated my handkerchief, and 
inhaled it from that. I looked at my watch, and soon lost 
consciousness. As I recovered, I felt a numbness in my 
limbs, with a sensation like nightmare, and 1 would have 
given the world for some one to come and arouse me. I 
thought for a moment I should die in that state, and the 
world would only pity or ridicule my folly. At length I 
felt a slight tingling of the blood in the end of my third 
finger, and made an effort to touch it with my thumb, but 
without success, At a second effort I touched it, but there 
seemed to be no sensation. I gradually raised my arm and 
pinched my thigh, but I could perceive that sensation was 
imperfect. I attempted to rise from my chair, but fell 
back. Gradually I regained power over my limbs, and 
full consciousness. I immediately looked at my watch, 


| and found that I had been insensible between seven and 


eight minutes. Delighted with the success of my experi- 
ment, I immediately announced the result to persons em- 
ployed in my establishment, and waited impatiently for 
some one upon whom I could make a full r trial.” 
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Toward the evening of the same day Dr. Mor- 
ton heard a timid ring of his office door-bell— 
‘such « ring,” said he; in addressing our school, 
‘as one of you girls would give as you stood 
with a throbbing tooth before a dentist’s door, 
with his horrible instruments gleaming before 
your mental vision.” The visitor proved to be a 
man, with muffled head, who was suffering great 
pain from a tooth which he wished to have ex- 
tracted. Shrinking from the operation, he in- 
quired anxiously of Dr. Morton if he could mes- 
merize. ‘‘I didn’t exactly tell him that I could, 
neither did I say that I could not,” said Dr. Mor- 
ton; ‘‘for I was very anxious for a patient.” 


Dr. Morton saturated his handkerchief with pure | 


ether, and gave it to his patient, asking him to 
breathe upon it. Unquestioning as a child the 
latter obeyed, and almost immediately became 
unconscious, when, while Hayden held the lamp, 
Morton extracted a firmly-rooted bicuspid tooth. 
As it came out the patient turned as white as a 
sheet of paper, and slid from the chair to the 
floor. ‘‘I never saw a body with breath in it 
look more like a corpse,” is Morton’s account. 
Seconds seemed ages while his patient lay there 
as in the embrace of death. A fearfui dread 
seized his heart lest he might have sent that soul 
into eternity. With trembling hands, while the 
perspiration stood in great drops on his brow, 
Morton seized his patient by the collar, raised 
him at arm’s-length,.where he hung for a mo- 
ment as straight as a fish, when, losing his hold, 
the patient dropped into the chair with a bound 


which inflated his lungs, and started the circula- 
tion; the color returned to his face, and imme- 


diately he shouted ‘‘ Glory!” He proved to be 
a good Methodist. ‘‘And I wanted to cry 
‘Glory hallelujah’ with him,” said Dr. Morton ; 
‘*there was not a dry thread on me, I had been 
so thoroughly frightened, supposing he was 
dead.” The date of this operation was Septem- 
ber, 1846. 

From the very dawn of science it had been 
the earnest desire of the medical profession to 
perform operations without pain. 
desideratum the most eminent surgeons were 
despairing of attaining. Wrote Velpeau in 


1839: ‘To avoid pain in surgical operations is | 


a chimera which it is not allowable to pursue at 
the present day. The cutting instrument and 
pain in operative surgery are two things which 
never present themselves singly in the mind of 
the patient; and it becomes necessary for sur- 
geons to admit the associacion.” Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, in a lecture at St. George’s Hospital as 
late as October, 1846, said: ‘‘ There is no greater 
desideratum in surgery and medicine than the 
means of allaying bodily pain.” He then pro- 
ceeds to express a doubt whether that would 
ever be found. It is a singular coincidence 
that Dr. Morton, having discovered this desid- 
eratum, demonstrated its efficacy within the 
twenty-four hours preceding the delivery of this 
lecture, 

‘*He,” says Sydney Smith, “is not the in- 
ventor or discoverer who first says a thing, but 


And this! 


| he who says it so long, loud, and clearly that he 
;compels mankind to hear him.” Morton was 
|; about to demonstrate that he was possessed of 
the courage and persistence which Sydney Smith 
indicates as indispensable characteristics of the 
| discoverer. A man less brave would have hesi- 
| tated to prosecute the subject. Many philoso- 
phers and inquirers have brought their investiga- 
| tions to a point as advanced as that which Mor- 
|ton had attained, and, even when no risk was 
| apparent in prosecuting the subjects, have aban- 
doned them to perish as unripe fruit. 

A timid man in Morton's place would have 
| hesitated to proceed against the risks involved. 
‘¢This man,” he would have argued, ‘‘ came out 
| of that death-like state; will the nextone? Is 
| it safe, on this isolated case, to erect a general 
|theory? And if a man should die under my 
| hand, with all the published facts regarding the 
{nature of ether against me, I should be con- 
|victed of manslaughter.” The thought was 
| enough to make a man shrug his shoulders. 
| But Morton did not hesitate a moment at 
j this point. ‘*All the world will be interested 
and will rejoice with me, and the medical pro- 
| fession will be eager to welcome this new means 
,of helping and perfecting the healing art,” he 
jreasoned. He was filled with the enthusiasm 
| of the poet, At an early hour the following 
| morning, after an exciiing night, he called upon 
| his patient, Mr. Frost, and found him whistling 
| merrily, and engaged in cracker-making, which 

proved to be his business, ‘That's a capital 
way you've got of pulling out teeth, Doctor,” he 
said. ‘I shall send all my friends to you.” 

After a consultation with his friend and as- 

sistant, Hayden, Morton decided that some im- 
| pressive experiments in the presence of witnesses 

and at the hands of surgeons should be made of 
| the effectsofether. He decided upon the Massa- 
| chusetts General Hospital as the place where, 

with the permission of its distinguished corps of 
| surgeons, he would make his first public experi- 
ment in Anesthesia. He therefore applied to 
Dr. Warren, the senior surgeon, then in charge 
| of the hospital. Morton laid the whole matter 
before that eminent surgeon, and though he 
failed to get any definite assurance that ¢ 
should be allowed the opportunity of trying his 
agent on hospital patients, he did not leave with- 
out hope. 

Though many successful experiments were 
performed within the next fortnight it was four- 
teen days before Dr. Warren directed the house 
surgeon to inform Morton that he would be per- 
| mitted to try his discovery upon a patient at 

the hospital on the following Friday at ten 
o'clock. 

As the time drew near for this test experi- 

ment the discoverer grew painfully anxious, 
| ‘*hardly eating or sleeping,” says a witness, lest 
something should occur to render it unsuccess- 
ful. He had witnessed phenomena in different 
| patients, which though they excite no anxiety 
whatever at the present day, when the effects 
of ether are familiar and understood, would, if 
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they should occur upon the hospital patient, lead 
the surgeons to interfere and remove the patient 
from his hands. Night and day before the ex- 
periment was to be made Morton devoted him- 
self to an earnest investigation of the subject, 


to improvements in his apparatus for adminis- | 


tering ether, informing himself as to antidotes 
in case of unhappy results. 

The day and hour at length arrived. Morton, 
from a delay in the completing of some modifi- 
cation of his apparatus for inhaling the agent, 
was unavoidably behind the appointment by ten 
or fifteen minutes. 
this length of time, then rose and said, ‘* As 
Dr. Morton has not arrived I presume he has 
some other engagement.” 

The crowd laughed, and Warren was prepar- 
ing to proceed with the operation ; he raised his 
knife, the door opened, and Morton, the expect- 
ed experimenter, appeared. Being especially 
anxious concerning his patient, his first glance 


al student, previously undistinguished from any 
of his fellows. Now was the practicability of 
what he had imagined fully and satisfactorily 
proved to the world; and as he stood there at 
that moment, his breast swelling with the hon- 
est pride of success, and his brain giddy with 
reaction from the first excitement, he formed 


| the cynosure of the eyes of men of all ages and 


Dr. Warren, having waited | 


conditions, completely forgetful of self in the 
excitement of the moment. In the front were 
grave and dignified men, who, for a better view, 
had absolutely placed themselves upon theit 
knees on the board floor. On the rows of bench- 
es above were mixed students and men of sci- 
ence attracted thither by the noveliy of the an- 


| nouncement, grouped in every imaginable po. 


was to assure himself that he was to have a fair | 


subject. ‘Then he looked around upon the crowd- 
edamphitheatre. Instead of a staff of surgeons, 
and a few students and medical men, who, he 
had supposed, might be present, he found spec- 
tators from every profession. And amidst that 
sea of faces he saw not one which was sympa- 
thizing. Blank incredulity, or, at the best, 
curiosity alone was to be seen. The focus of 


interesting nature. 


sO Many expectant eyes, trembling for the suc- | 


cess of his experiment, knowing that in the event 


of its failure shame and hisses awaited him, for | 


a moment he was confused almost to dizziness. 
He was aroused by Warren’s abrupt ‘‘ Well, 
Sir! your patient is ready.” With a beating 
heart he commenced the administration of ether. 
Morton knew, absorbed as he was, that every 
sound among his spectators had gradually ceased, 
and that they were regarding him and the pa- 
tient on the table with breathless interest. When, 
at the end of five minutes, the patient being qui- 
etly sleeping, he turned to announce the fact to 
the operating surgeon, he found curiosity and 
incredulity replaced in the faces of his specta- 
tors by astonishment and deepening interest. 
Warren brought his knife up carefully, as though 
afraid of frightening his patient. 


sition, all anxious and breathless as they had 
been while watching that small group in the 
centre of the room. Soon, however, the spell 
was broken, and crowding around him, they of- 
fered him their congratulations and besieged 
him with questions.” 

This first public demonstration of the anzs- 
thetic power of ether was made on the 16th day 
of October, 1846. This experiment was im- 
mediately followed by others with entire suc- 
cess. Many of the operations were of a most 
I shall be excused for in- 
troducing the following: ‘‘A patient had been 
committed to the hospital with paralysis of the 
lower extremities. It was decided to apply the 
actual cautery; a dozen irons, heated to a white 
heat, were in readiness. The patient was thrown 
into an anesthetic state, and the heated irons, 


|} one after the other, were drawn up and down 


| of the skin. 


Useless pre- | 


caution! That form lying on that table of hor- | 


ror was as unconscious as the dead. 


There | 


was the plunge of the knife and the crimson | 


tide, the waiting assistants with cords ready to 


pinion the struggling, frantic victim, the list-| 
ening ears, the shrinking hearts of the crowd, | 


dreading the shrieks as the relentless knife should 
do its work. But there came not a sound of 
pain; there was not a movement of the placid 
features or the composed limbs. 


ties.” 


It seemed to Morton’s impatient heart that. 
the surgeon worked with wonderful delibera- | 


tion, and that the operation would never be fin- 
ished. But it did come to an end; the patient 


gradually regained his consciousness, and testi- | 


fied that he had felt no pain. 


| received with almost indifference. 


‘*This was a proud moment,” says Dr. Rice, | 


‘* for the hitherto unnoticed dentist—the medic- 


his back in a zigzag motion, with the smoke ris- 
ing, and the skin crisping and cracking like a 
burning shingle; and when they had been ap- 
plied nothing but a powdered mass, which was 
brushed from the back with the hand, was left 
The patient indicated no suffer- 
ing, and testified, when he had come out of his 
anesthetic state, that his sensations had been 
those of unmixed delight.” 

It has been justly said that the first attitude 
of the world toward a great discovery is incre- 
dulity and then hostility. This was exempli- 
fied in the reception by the medical faculty, 
and by medical and scientific journals, of the 
announcement of Morton’s discovery. Many 
of the journals allowed weeks to elapse before 
any notice was given on the subject. Then it 
was noticed only to be denounced as ‘‘ a hum- 
bug,” ‘‘a will-o’-the-wisp,” ‘‘the last special 
wonder,” a something ‘‘ which would soon de- 
scend to the bottom ef that great abyss which 
had engulfed so many of its predecessor novel- 
‘*We should not consider it entitled to 
the least notice,” said a leading medical peri- 
odical of Philadelphia; ‘‘ but we perceive by a 
Boston journal that prominent members of the 
profession have been caught in its meshes.’’ In 
Paris the announcement of the discovery was 
Velpeau, 
Roux, Magendie, and others politely declined 
using the discovery. The councils of Zurich 
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prohibited the use of ether. In November, 
1847, more than a year after the discovery, it | 
had not been tried at all in the Pe ennsylvania | 
Hospital, one of the largest on the continent ; 

and during that year it is known that several 
different sermons were préached against the use 
of ether. 
the natural and intended curse of the primal 
sin; therefore any attempt to do away with it 
must be wrong.” The opposition of others was 
based upon the ground that pain is salutary. 
An eminent physiologist expressed a doubt 


whether there was a true advantage in sup-| 


” 


pressing pain. ‘It is a trivial matter,” ar- 
gued this Stoic, ‘to suffer; and a discovery 
whose object is the prevention of pain is of 
slight interest.’’ One could almost wish to see 
such a man on the surgeon’s table. 


Letters came pouring in upon Doctor Mor- | 


ton from all parts of the civilized world, many 
reproaching him with having announced the 
claims of a humbug. 


lished his discovery. ‘* He was besieged,” says 
a witness, ‘‘by professional gentlemen, who con- 
sumed his time by speculative doubts, question- 
ing the accuracy of his experiments, and repeat- 
ing the complaints of his antagonists.” And 
the new agent might be used for nefarious pur- 
poses, it was objected. The habit had sprung 
up of using ether like opium for purposes of 
exhilaration and intoxication. Burglars were 
using it, ete., ete. Accidents, moreover, result- 
ed from the use of ether in unskillful hands. 


Objections were urged so perfectly shallow that, 
but for the fact that every body seemed eager 
to hurl a stone at the struggling discovery, they 
would have been puffed away by the breath of 
public contempt. 

A most formidable opposition met the discov- 


erer from his own profession. A meeting of 
Boston dentists was called, and a committee 


of twelve appointed to make a formal protest | 


against anesthesia. This organized opposition 
made an appeal to the public through the news- 


papers, which carried with it great weight, par- | 
ticularly as it professed to give a large number | 


of instances in which experiments had failed or 
produced unfortunate results. Some affecting 
instances were cited in which young ladies, hav- 
ing inhaled ether, left Dr. Morton’s office delir- 
ious, in which state they remained for days, 
with bleeding at the lungs, melancholy, etc. 
Prosecutions were threatened for administer- 
ing ether. 
lowed some blood from his bleeding gum, whence 
a tooth had been removed. Vomiting it up on 
his return home, his physician was called, who, 
detecting the odor of ether, and knowing that 
it was ranked among the poisons, pronounced | 
the boy poisoned. Rushing off, he entered a 
complaint against Morton. With this claim- 


ants for damages for injury to health started up | 
in all directions, and lawyers’ letters came pour- | 


ing in upon him, threatening exposure and pros- 
ecution in case the claims were not settled. 
Vor. XXXI.—No. 184.—Hyn 


‘«Pain,” argued the divines, ‘* was | 


The Parisian academi- | 
cians charged him with having prematurely pub- | 


A boy, who had inhaled ether, swal- | 


] The opposition and persecution which met 
Dr. Morton at every turn and in every shape 
would have discouraged an ordinary man. He 
| saw that he must fight or his discovery would 
be strangled in its infancy. Almost unaided 
| he entered upon the contest. He determined 
to appeal from physicians to patients, from the 
profession to the public. But the public must 
be informed. 

By a Congressional report before me it ap- 
pears that Morton had private resources upon 
which he determined to draw, in order to settle 
the struggle for the life of anaesthesia in the most 
expeditious manner possible. He procured sey- 
eral young physicians at a thousand dollars 
apiece, whom he instructed in the proper mode 
of administering ether, and sent them forth, 
armed with this new agent, and the apparatus 
which was then thought necessary for its ad- 
ministration, to all parts of the United States, 
| and to London, Paris, and St. Petersburg. He 
enlarged, at a heavy expense, his apartments, 
and converted the whole into a hospital, where 
operations, as he announced to the public, would 
be performed free, nothing being asked of the 
patients except their certificates, with the right 
to use them publicly. He expended several 
thousand dollars for the manufacture of pure 
ether. He offered to supply this to the wound- 
ed in the Mexican war for one cent per patient, 
but the offer was declined by the Government 

at Washington. 

| Wherever these drilled, carefully-instructed 
agents of Morton approached hospital surgeons 
their reception was the same. The inhalation 
of ether was dangerous, they said; the state 
produced was asphyxia—a partial arrest of the 
vital process—and they would not encourage 
| their patients to walk along this solemn path, 
te make this descent into ‘‘the valley of the 
shadow of death,” with the possibility that they 
might be unable to return. 

Morton then offered to take his patients from 
Boston, transport them to the hospitals of other 
This 
proposition being accepted, he procured a num- 
ber of patients for fifty or a hundred dollars per 
| head to go with him to these cities and have 

bad teeth extracted. After fighting objections 
and delays of various characters from surgeons 
_and patients, the indomitable doctor succeeded 
in performing a series of experiments which the 
| surgeons acknowledged successful. Congratu- 
| lating himself upon this high testimony, wrung 
from the profession, he hoped to be able to over- 
| come the most scrupulous when one of those 
| unfortunate incidents occurred which illustrates 
| somewhat the difficulties which Morton found it 
| Necessary to remove. 

Ether was administered to a patient who, 
after a few inhalations, died. The surgeons in- 
timated that Morton must have known the ca- 
prictousness of the agent, ete., etc. 

**T took,” says Dr. Morton, “ the first train 
for New York. At New Haven we met the 
New York train; the boys were crying the pa- 


| 


| cities, and try the experiments there. 
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pers, ‘Death from Ether!’ I stole out of the | 
cars, purchased a paper, and learned that a/| 
patient had been sent to the hospital because she | 
had terrible spasmodic pains in the head; that | 
an hour after entering a few inhalations of ether | 
were administered to her, when her nails turned | 
dark, her lips purple, and she was dead. ‘A 
clear case of death from ether,’ said the sur-| 
geons as ! arrived. I said no, and insisted on | 
a post-mortem examination. No, the body would | 
be called for, consent of friends could not be | 
had, etc. With a bare hope that it might not 
be called for within the time prescribed by law | 
I waited; but it was called for, and there was | 
a dead lock; the case was spreading like fire 
over a prairie while my hands were completely 
tied. It was a State prison offense to procure 
that body; but with the conviction that it was 
not ether that killed, and that the cause of the 
death could be ascertained on examination, I 
determined to run the risk. The post-mortem 
examination had not continued an hour before 
there was found in the lower lobe of the brain 
a tumor about two-thirds the size of a hen’s egg, 
and resembling one without the shell, showing 
that the tumor and not ether had caused the 
death.” 

Many sudden deaths are on record from this 
cause, but how was Morton to make use of this | 
new-found truth to chase down the lie that was | 
spreading with lightning speed? For obvious | 
reasons he could not make known the means by | 
which it had been ascertained. As soon as| 





possible he prepared a paper on the subject, and 


spread it before the medical profession in all | 
parts of the civilized world, and in every man- | 
ner conceivable sought to overcome the opposi- | 
tion. So perfectly absorbed was he with this | 
one business of introducing ether, and so enor- 
mous were the expenses he incurred, that his | 
friends applied to court to have a conservator 
appointed over him. 

Time would fail me to recapitulate the in- 
credible efforts of this brave man to keep alive 
the spark of life in the infant Hercules. He 
made twenty-seven fruitless journeys to the hos- 
pitals of one city for the purpose of getting it 
tried there. He published a weekly bulletin 
of the successful cases in the English, German, 
and French languages. He secured the control 
of medical journals, newspapers, and editors. 
For one article he paid sixteen hundred dollars. 
According t6 the sworn testimony of R. H. | 
Dana, Jun., ‘* Dr. Morton hardly knew a full 
night’s rest or a regular meal for three months.” 
“ Letters,” continued this witness, ‘‘came pour- 
ing in upon Dr. Morton from all parts of the 
country. I have seen ten bound volumes, con- 
taining about two thousand letters, received by 
him: on this-subject between October, 1846, and 
July, 1847, some of them eoming from distant 
lands and filled with queries. He was obliged 
to employ a secretary to answer these commu- | 
nications ; to increase his accommodations at 
great expense. His dental business was neg- | 
lected, and he risked all, labored, expended | 





tt 
health, time, and money on his discovery. He 
issued circulars giving detailed accounts of the 
experiments, and kept a minute journal of 
events, experiences, and suggestions.” 

After a time he began to feel that his courage 
and industry were to-have their reward. The 
accumulated, resistless evidence which he rolled 
upon the world began to make itself felt. The 
foreign surgeons were finally induced to make 
new experiments, and were successful. The 
theatres of hospitals became the scenes of op- 
erative display before distinguished surgeons, 
princes, and crowned heads, and the daily press 
teemed with the proceedings. The London 
journals hailed it as ‘the great American dis- 
covery,” congratulated their transatlantic breth- 
ren upon the laurel wreath with which it crowned 
their country, and counseled that the joyous 
tidings should be spread through the lands and 
winged across the seas. 

Morton soon found himself overwhelmed by 
inquiries from persons desiring to ascertain if 
they were of the class who could safely take 
ether. But all were not selfish who called and 
wrote. Letters of congratulation clogged his 
letter-box, and he began to receive the warm 
sympathies of the learned, the wise, and the 
good; the tender thankfulness of woman and 
the warm God bless you! of Christian men. 
The ocean steamers brought letters from emi- 
nent scientific men, and testimonials from sev- 
eral foreign courts. The Institute of France 
awarded to him its largest gold medal, and he 
holds honors in several foreign orders. Amidst 
this general enthusiasm one would have sup- 
posed that his troubles in reference to ether were 
forever ended. 

The value of the benefits which the discovery 
was universally acknowledged to confer induced 
petitions to Congress urging upon Government 
the propriety of making an appropriation to cov- 
er the expenses that had been incurred, which 
amounted to over one hundred thousand dollars. 
The moment there was an intimation that money 
might be expected from the Government several 
contestants for the honor of the discovery ap- 
peared in the field. Here, then, was fresh work 
for Dr. Morton. He must set aside the claims 
of others, and establish his own to the discovery. 

The claims of these contestants, with the ar- 
guments by which they were sought to be sus- 
tained, and the rebutting testimony, furnish in- 
teresting material for an article. It is impossi- 
ble in this paper to enter upon the inviting 
field. With the remark that Morton’s claim is 
now established, and acknowledged beyond con- 
troversy, the subject is dismissed. 

It is not proposed to dwell upon the unmanly 
and incredible persecutions which Dr. Morton 
was now called to encounter, though there are 
points in this history which possess all the in- 
terest and fascination of a romance. Congress 
and the public were soon discouraged in trying 
to follow the controversy, and became disgusted 
with the whole subject of priority of discovery, 
and the discoverer was sunk in insignificance. 


. 








This delng opposed to his ideas of jestice, he ap- | 
plied to the courts in the principal cities to take | 
the testimony (in perpetuam rei memoriam) of the 
profession and others who were familiar with 
his labors and experiments, As the opponents | 
cross-examined the witnesses, this occupied a | 
long period. Dr. Bigelow, for instance, was on 
the stand thirty-six hours. These gentlemen | 
chose their own hours. while this commission | 
was under pay, wading ti.cough the business, the 
same process going on in three different cities. 
A year and a half was consumed in this man- | 
ner; and before the testimony was recorded— | 
which was necessary—and printed in form to be | 
used before the committee of Congress, it cost 
many thousand dollars. It was so lengthy that 
it was difficult to find a committee to examine | 
it. It was not until a new Congress that it 
regeived an examination, when the committee 
made a report establishing Morton’s claim as 
the discoverer beyond all question. This report 
has been reaffirmed by several subsequent Con- 
gressional reports, and by the scientific societies 
which have examined the subject. 

A bill to reward the discoverer was put upon 
the private calendar in the Senate, which, hav- 
ing passed the Senate, was lost in the House by | 
a small vote, at a midnight session. That this 
defeat resulted from the reluctance of Congress | 
to appropriate the money was demonstrated from | 
the fact that a reported bifl, appropriating the 
money, but leaving the courts to decide who 
should have it, was likewise defeated. The mat- 
ter was pushed with the utmost diligence, but no | 
bill could ever be safely navigated through both 
branches of the same Congress. A majority of 
both branches of Congress, utterly dissatisfied 
with these failures, joined Morton in a written 
protest to the President as Commander-in-Chief 
of the army and navy, asking that he would | 
either purchase the right to use the patent or | 
issue an order to his subordinates to desist using | 
the discovery, on the grounds “that private prop- | 
erty should not be taken for public use without | 
just compensation.” The President referred | 
the matter to the Secretary of War, who report- 
ed back to the President, by whom it was then | 
referred to the Attorney-General. The Execu- | 
tive finally required as a prerequisite a suit and | 
a judgment against an army or navy surgeon for | 
using Morton’ s discovery, agreeing that the offi- | 
cer should be instructed to admit the use of any | 
article he might be using covered by Morton’s 
patent. The tempest-tossed discoverer expressed | 
to the President his fears lest such a course | 
might awaken the opposition of the profession, | 
and retard the introduction of the discovery for | 
which he had so long and assiduously labored. | 
Upon the President’s assurance that the whole | 
responsibility would be on the Executive, Mor- | 
ton brought suit, recovered judgment, and in due 
time, but after a change of administration, and 
an expenditure of several thousand dollars, pro- | 
duced a record of the judgment to Howell Cobb, | 
then at the head of the Treasury Department, to | 
which the hospital belonged. He hesitated, and 
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| finally refused to carry out the order of the Pres- 

ident. Being desirous to stand exonerated with 
the medical profession, Dr. Morton made an ex- 
| position of the above facts in relation to the suit. 
Of this the Secretary of the Treasury took ad- 
vantage, alleging that the suit, being friendly, 

he should require a suit to be brought against 
other institutions than Government to establish 
the patent. Having gone so far in the matter 





| that it was ruin to retreat, Morton reluctantly 
| brought other suits, but before trial could be had 


the patent expired, and the whole matter fell 
through. 

It has not been thought necessary to defend 
Morton in taking out a patent in a matter in 


| which the comfort of humanity was so largely 


at stake. Among many reasons for this step, 
which was taken after thoughtful consultation 
with judicious persons, was the desire to restrain 
so powerful an agent as ether, which might be 
used for nefarious purposes, and to provide some 
proper security against interference from ex post 
factoclaimants. With the reception of the pat- 
ent Morton gave, through Dr. John C. War- 
ren, to such hospitals and charitable institutions 


| as he should name, and to all competent persons, 


permission to use the discovery. ‘‘I never doubt- 
ed,” said Morton, ‘‘that the proper authorities 
would take it out of priv ate hands if the public 
good should require it.’ 

By the three contests, viz., that of introducing 
the discovery, the contest for the honor of the 
discovery, and that waged for years with the 
Government, Morton found his health so im- 
paired that his life was despaired of, his lucra- 
tive business, which yielded an income of 
$10,000 yearly, destroyed, and his means and 
credit expended. 

So matters stood with him when the rebellion 
broke out. Morton made an arrangement with 
the Government that, when he was telegraphed 
to “‘bring that trunk,” he was to understand 
that his own body was meant, while the people 
would not be informed that a battle was im- 
pending. 

Dr. Morton has attended the principal battle- 
fields, administering anzsthetics with his own 
hands two thousand times in a single battle. 
| During the ten days’ fighting at the battle of 
the Wilderness and Spottsylvania Court House, 
there were, according to official reports, twenty 
thousand wounded men. Many of these, of 
| course, needed surgical operation§. 

The following account is from an army cor- 
respondent : 

* After an engagement the ambulance wagons are rushed 
| to the front and loaded with the wounded, who are brought 
to the rear and spread upon the ground. The experienced 
surgeons then pass among them, probing the wounds, and 
pinning upon each man, who requires an operation, a tick- 


| et, designating the nature of the operation. On this occa- 
| sion the wounded who needed immediate operations were 
| removed to a secluded spot and laid in a row. Then Dr. 


Morton passed from one to the other, administered ether 
or chloroform at the rate of three minutes to the man, and 
| without a single failure prepared them for the knife. He 
was followed by the surgeon who performed the operation, 
leaving the dressing of the wound to the less experienced 
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surgeons. This last being completed, the patient was by 
the orderlies conveyed, still asleep, to his tent, where on 
waking he learned that the dreadful operation was over. 
A dozen operations were sometimes completed before the 
first man had come from his anssthetic state. 

‘The comfort of anaesthetic agents to the soldier does 
not stop here. His wounds are daily dressed under their 
influence. And one who has ever heard the groans and 
cries and prayers which rise from those ambulance wagons 
as the men piteously beg not to be moved, must acknowl- 
edge the priceles# value of this boon to man, for the wagons 
are loaded and unloaded under theirinfluence. After the 
retreat at Fredericksburg hundreds were loaded and un- 
loaded by the aid of Dr. Morton's discovery.” 


Will it be credited when I say that since this 
war began, in the face of these great demon- 
strations of the value of this discovery, that ap- 
plications have been made to the Government 
for remuneration on five different occasions ? 
At this point an association of the most eminent 
merchants and scientific men of the country 
made a move in the matter. They petitioned 
Congress to remunerate Dr. Morton, the dis- 
coverer of Anzsthesia, for the expenditures he 
had incurred in bringing the discovery to the 
status it now enjoys. This association spared 
no pains which could have weight with Con- 
gress. They procured petitions, memorials, 
resolutions from the great bulk of the members 
of medical associations, scientific societies, pro- 
fessors and surgeons of the principal colleges 
and hospitals, surgeons, officers, and wounded 
soldiers of the army and navy, urging upon 
Congress an appropriation in Morton’s favor for 


the use of anesthetics in the army and naval | 


practice. Accompanying their petition were 
some thousand letters of introduction addressed 
to different members of Congress by distinguished 
gentlemen from all parts of the Union, urging 
them to make vigorous efforts to procure the 
appropriation. The letters from the surgeons 
of the army established the fact that mortality 
from surgical operations during the present war 


has been greatly curtailed by the use of anas- | 


thetics ; that they contribute to the more rapid 
recovery of the patient; that one surgeon can 
do more with this agent than four without it; 
that it increases the daring of the soldier on the 


field, and diminishes the objections of many | 


minds to enlistments. Added to this testimony 
the Surgeon-General made a recommendation 
that Congress should pay Dr. Morton $200,000. 

The House of Representatives committed the 
whole subject to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. The petitions were hung up in the 
committee-room for their information, covering 
the walls. A slight examination of the subject 
showed them that the claim had gone through 
all the legislative, administrative, executive, and 
even judicial departments of the Government. 
They therefore voted to put it into one of the 
appropriation bills. It came into the House 
some ten days after the battles of the Wilder- 
ness, at a moment when one could look out of 
the Capitol and see acres of barracks termed 
hospitals filled with wounded men for whose 
comfort and relief anzsthetics were used a thou- 
sand times a day. Yet the subject was not 


under consideration five minutes before the ap- 
propriation was dead. 

But while our cheeks are crimsoned in con- 
templating this injustice, it is a comfort to know 
that the most distinguished men of our country 
are holding meetings and forming associations 
to induce the people to do what the Government 
was unwilling or unable to do. National testi- 
monials, established by the voluntary subscrip- 
tions of individuals, have been adopted by all 
countries to mark the public sense of services to 
the human family, particularly when such sery- 
ices have reflected honor and distinction upon 
the country where they have been performed. 
When we consider this discoverer, health im- 
paired, business destroyed, property gone, em- 
barrassed by annoying debts, ‘‘ inaction” seems 
‘* crime.” 





THE POND HOUSE. 
ORTY years ago I was placed as junior 
clerk in the house of Aycrigg and Co., who 
will be well remembered as leading merchants 
of the time. The first year of my service with 
the house was marked by an incident, so strong- 
ly fastened on my memory, productive of such 
great consequences to all concerned, and so 
powerfully recurring to-night, that I shall use 
| my sleepless hours in putting upon paper what 
| comes up in my brain with the vividness of yes- 
| terday. 
| My fellow-clerks were Jared Palmer and 
| Wilson Elliott. Two men more entirely dis- 
| similar in style and habit it would be impossi- 
| ble to find, and yet these two were the firmest 
| friends—more, I may say, like brothers than 
| otherwise. Palmer was the eldest. He was of 
a quiet, undemonstrative manner; more given 
to musing absent-mindedness than any other 
peculiarity—laughing seldom, and apparently 
enjoyed a silent sociality with more relish than 
scenes of merriment and pleasure. We spoke 
| of Palmer as of one who was destined for suc- 
cess as a merchant. He was careful, and at- 
tentive to duty; and was generally supposed to 
save a large part from his salary of $500 per an- 
| num—a salary which in those days was liberal 
for a young man. 

Elliott, on the contrary, was loose and lavish 
in his expenditure. He was a gay, handsome 
fellow, loved dress, and dressed well. His joy- 

| ous disposition never led him into dissipation by 
wine or by dissolute companions. When Elliott 
overreached his income it was never from these 
causes, but rather from extravagance in dress, 
or an outlay that his means did not warrant, in 
order to shine in female society. His salary 
was the same as Palmer's, and yet many times I 
have known him, as the month was approaching 
its completion, and pay-day yet some distance 
away, to borrow of his more saving associate 
such sums as were necessary to meet casual ex- 
penditures until he was again in funds. What- 
ever Elliott’s shortcomings were in this respect, 
he never failed to pay, and his duties in the 
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counting-house were quite as rigorously per- 
formed as Palmer’s, and certainly with more | 
rapidity and brilliancy. 

A short time after my début with Aycrigg | 
and Co. there was a rumor got about the estab- 
lishment that Mr. Bennett, our book -keeper, 
would soon retire from that post to become a 
member of the firm. This rumor was of little 
consequence to any except Palmer and Elliott, 
who had each been a number of years with the 
firm, and looked forward to the truth of the ru- 
mor as something that would certainly lead to 
the promotion of one of them. These rumors 
after a time strengthened into certainty; and it 
was well known that, in accordance with the 
policy of the house, one of these two would be 
called within a year to occupy the post to be va- 
cated by Mr. Bennett, with its salary of $1600 
perannum. ‘This had become a matter of fre- 
quent conversation between us, and I am en- 
tirely convinced that when it was first known as 
a certainty there was not the slightest feeling | 
of jealousy between Jared Palmer and Wilson 
Elliott for its possession. Each spoke openly | 
of his hope that he might be selected for the | 
vacancy, when it should occur, but each as can- 
didly admitted that, should the choice fall upon 
the other, the unsuccessful one would rejoice in | 
his good fortune, with the entire confidence that 
it only interferec with his onward progress in | 
the world for a short time, and that Messrs. 
Aycrigg and Co. would see that neither suffered 
by the good fortune of the other. 

It was early in the spring-time—about the | 
time of first flowers, and birds, and of city peo- 
ple feeling a strong desire for a day’s fishing, a 
ride into the country, or some momentary free- 
dom from the tedious monotony of mechanical 
life. We—that is, Palmer, Elliott, and my- 
self—took a single day from our desks for a 
breath of fresh air. In those days there was no 
dashing off a hundred miles before breakfast, 
and back at night, by rail. We were obliged to 
be content with a carriage and horses to carry 
us half a score of miles, where we threw a line 
for a few fish; ate a quiet, wholesome dinner at 
some wayside tavern; and returned refreshed in | 








where we lay, and apparently watching our 
fishing. As soon as my head came above wa- 
ter I was dragged by my laughing companions, 
spitting and sputtering, into the boat, with the 
continuation of my vision before me joining my 
friends most heartily in their mirth at my drip- 
ping and dejected appearance. She rode for- 
ward to the edge of the pond, and pointing to a 
pretty brown house standing a few rods distant, 
invited us to walk up, where a fire would restore 
me to my original state of comfort. I had no 
fault to find with the invitation; it was given 
very cordially and very prettily; but with a 
memory of the laugh to which the wicked little 
creature had yielded but a few moments before, 
I was in favor of walking back a mile to the inn, 
and there finding the necessary element she had 
offered. In this I was overruled by my com- 
panions, each of whom seemed to look upon my 
accident as a peculiarly fortunate thing, which 


| would allow them a chance for closer acquaint- 


ance with the fair equestrian. 

The result was, that in a few minutes I was 
consigned to the eare of Terry, the old and 
faithful negro man—one of that race we learn- 
ed to respect, but which have now passed away ; 
and in lieu of a suit of dry clothes [ was wrapped 
in a profusion of warm, clean blankets, while 
Terry attended to the rapid drying of my own, 
From him I learned where I was, and all things 
necessary to allay my curiosity. The house, 
the hospitality of which I was the recipient, was 
the Pond House, once the residence of Stephen 
Cazneau, who was deceased; his widow, with 
her only daughter, Miss Florence Cazneau, che 
lady by whose invitation I was being dried and 
warmed, and their servants, were the only oc- 
cupants. I could hear occasionally from where 
I sat the laugh of Miss Florence, and that of 
Elliott; and then I listened, a little interested, 
to the voice of Miss Florence singing to the ac- 
companiment of a harp; and a few moments 
after a little jealously to that of Elliott doing 
the same to the guitar. It was very clear that 
they were making the best of their time, and 
that very pleasantly, while I was recovering the 
results of my dive. 
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the evening from the excursion. Iam not sure} When, by the assistance of Terry, I was suf- 
but it was better way than they have now of | ficiently renovated to make my appearance in 
making a toil of one’s pleasure by going too/| the parlor, I found that an acquaintance had 
far and too fast. We had run down to our) been awakened with more than ordinary quick- 
agreed-upon destination, stabled our horses, eat- | ness by the accidental discovery, on the part of 
en some natural bread and milk, and, in accord- | Madame Cazneau, that the mother of Palmer 
ance with our programme, were throwing our| had been an old and very dear friend of her 
lines rather successfully in a beautiful bit of | own, in long past time. This had at once open- 
water called Cazneau’s Pond, and pulling some | ed in the old lady’s heart a claim on her con- 
rather nice trout, considering we were only city | sideration that no casual accident could have 
fishermen. It seems always to be my luck, | accomplished; and when I made my appear- 
whenever upon a rural excursion, to meet with | ance I had nothing left but to assent to the ar- 
some accident ; and upon this occasion I was | rangements, which were, that instead of dining 
not behind my usual fortune. An enthusiastic | at the inn, we were to dine with her and Miss 
remark of Elliott’s respecting a lady on the shore | Florence ‘Terry, in the mean while, was to 
caused me to turn suddenly in the boat, and see, bring over our horses; and, when the time of 
as I disappeared under the engulfing waters, a departure came, it could be taken from the Pond 
quick vision of a beautiful girl, mounted on House as well. 

horseback, motionless, within twenty yards of | A very pleasant day we spent. There was 
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something about Florence Cazneau that left me, | 


when the evening closed in, very much of the 
opinion that the Pond House was about the most | 
desirable place on earth; and when next day | 
Elliott confided to me, at a moment we were | 
alone, a series of the most heart-rending and | 
enthusiastic raptures on the same subject, de- | 
claring that he should make full use of his in- 
vitation to Pond House, and win its fair occu- | 
pant, I could not blame him, though a pang of 

fear shot through my own breast lest he should. | 

I noticed from that day forth that Palmer | 
was still more given to his silent, moody way ; | 
that whenever Elliott, as was almost his hourly 
custom, spoke of our day at the Pond House, 
and of Florence Cazneau, his mouth would con- 
tract, and a hard grayness would set: about his 
face. He would speak of her bui seldom, and 
then only when we were alone together, avoid- 
ing studiedly any chance of conversation on the 
subject with Elliott. I knew from all this that 
Jared Palmer loved Florence Cazneau also, and 
I pitied him when I thonght of the rival with 
whom he had to contend, and of the terrible 
effect that a want of success would have on a 
disposition like his. I had not long to wait 
that I might see the result of this love on both. 
As the weeks passed over, the two, who had but 
a short time before been so friendly, became 
cold and distant. From the lips of Palmer I 
learned nothing. Whatever of success or fail- 
ure he met with in his wooing his lips were 
closed as the grave, and no indication met my 
eyes, only that hard, deathly look, whenever I 
sought, through curiosity or other cause, to draw 
from him any expression concerning Florence, 
or of Elliott and his success. 

Elliott was different. With him there was 
nothing secretive. One day he was in a flurry 
of hope. He had spent the previous evening 
at the Pond House. He had been received 
with coldness by Madame Cazneau; she favor- 
ed Palmer; but Florence had confessed her 
love, and bade him hope in the coming time. 

** All depends,” he said, “now upon one 
thing.” 

** And that,” I asked, “is—?” 

** How can you ask? You must know that 
my success depends on my obtaining the vacan- 
cy when it occurs. Ah! pray for my realiza- 
tion of it.” 

This startled me rather unpleasantly. I had 
heard no expression on either side of late re- 
garding this point, though I ought to have been 
sure that the same feeling could not remain 
that once actuated them. 

‘*And your success,” I said, “‘ depends on 
your obtaining the situation ?” 

‘Certainly it does, with Florence’s mother. 
Palmer has her favor, and should he find favor 
in the eyes of the firm, then I am lost. Flor- 
ence herself is penniless if she marries without 
her mother’s consent.” 

‘*Then if the house should confer the posi- 
tion on Palmer you mean to relinquish Flor- 
ence ?” I asked. 
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‘*Never! But I can not bring the dear girl 
from her present position of plenty down to five 
hundred dollars a year, can 1?” 

“Tf she is willing.” 

‘** For my sake she will do all things. But I 
can not consent. And yet we can not wait. 
Should Palmer obtain the preferment he will 
press his suit, and I must take Florence, to the 
sacrifice of all her hopes from her mother, or 
leave her subject to the persecutions of Palmer.” 

The entrance of Palmer closed this conversa- 
tion; and this day I noticed these two men, as 
they took their seats on opposite sides of the 
great desk, raise for an instant their eyes to 
each other. That look remained fixed on my 
memory for years; and nothing through all the 
strange future could wear away the belief that 
in that one glance was centred the most deadly 
hate that man could bear against man, on the 
part of Palmer. With Elliott it seemed more 
the flush of fierce indignation than any settled 
venom. 

One morning, about a week after this, when 
I came into the office Mr. Aycrigg called me to 
his private room, and most unexpectedly an- 
nounced to me, for I had no hope to that end, 
that I had been promoted to the desk vacated 
by Mr. Wilson Elliott, who had been placed in 
that of Mr. Bennett, that day made a partner 
in the firm of Aycrigg and Co. A flush of ex- 
ultation passed over me at this intelligence—ex- 
ultation as much brought forth at the success 
of Elliott as at my own advancement. On ma- 
turer thought a shade of pity for Palmer was 
mingled with joy for the decision; but when I 
considered that both could not be the fortunate 
one I felt sincerely happy that it had fallen to 
Elliott. When Elliott came down I saw him ap- 
proach his desk, where a note was lying, which 
I knew communicated to him the fact of his ap- 
pointment. I saw him take up the letter and 
look at the superseription, which in a moment, 
I could see by his countenance, he recognized 
as Mr. Aycrigg’s writing. He was deathly pale 
in an instant. He looked all around the office 
wildly, more particularly at Palmer, who, bent 
over the book in which he was writing, with 
white lips, and cramped fingers on the pen, 
seemed instinctively to know, without looking, 
all that was passing. Elliott gathered nothing, 
I am sure, from my countenance... I did not 
intend to interfere with the intelligence, as it 
would come to him through the letter he held 
in his hand. I watched him read it with eyes 
distended and lips wide apart, as though strug- 
gling for breath; and then, when he had drank 
in every word as though it were life, I stepped 
toward him and grasped his hand. He stag- 
gered into my arms, and for a moment I thought 
was about to faint. There was not a word spok- 
en, no sound, only the scratching of Palmer's 
pen. 

The moment that Elliott recovered his pres- 
ence of mind he stepped rapidly from where I 
stood across the office, and before I divined his 
purpose had Palmer’s hand in his own. I say 
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before I knew his purpose, though, had I known 
it, I would have offered no impediment, though 
I am obliged to confess that the action sent 
through me one of the most unpleasant pangs. 
I had the memory of that look which only a 
week before had so impressed me. Palmer 
yielded his hand; and while Elliott’s eyes were 
filled with tears a strange fire shot from Palm- 
er’s, a fire that seemed a show of pleasure, and 
yet— 

“‘We are friends ?” Elliott said. 

¢¢ Yes,” 

‘¢ Believe me, if there is any shadow over my 
path at this moment it is my success at your 
cost.” 

‘*You have not succeeded in any thing upon 
which I set value,” was Palmer's answer. 

Was this so? I thought, and for an instant | 
my belief was staggered by the coolness of the 
speaker. Elliott had the same thought passing 
through his mind; he questioned: 

‘< Florence ?” 

‘* Miss Cazneau is one whom it is honorable 
to admire,” Palmer answered. ‘‘I admire her; 
but I knew long since that I had awakened no 
reciprocity in her. I had not to wait for my 
failure to secure the situation to renounce all 
hope of Miss Florence Cazneau.” 

I was dumb. I was forced to believe, and 
yet these phrases were too well worded to en- 
tirely deceive. That they did Elliott I was 
sure. He held Palmer’s hand still, grasping it 
tighter as he spoke, 

A month went over. To all ordinary observ- 
ers the old feeling between Elliott and Palmer 
was restored. To myself, who wished most to 
believe, there was something that hung like the | 
sword of Damocles suspended by a hair; but | 
what that something was, or how to detect or | 
avoid it, I could not tell. Palmer showed no | 
sign of the old feeling. I detected nothing of | 
the old look. On the contrary, he smiled more | 
than ever before; he talked more; there was | 
certainly more anxiety on his part to act what 
is commonly termed ‘‘the agreeable” than I) 
had previously noticed. I tried to argue with 
myself against my instincts, and term them 
prejudices. I tried to make myself believe that 
Palmer had seen how false his course was, even 
regarding it as a matter of policy to cherish an- 
imosity against one who had not injured him 


.and who sought to be his friend. All this I} 


plead in my own mind. But one single flash 
of memory, carrying me back to that day when 
I had watched the look upon Palmer’s face, 
blotted away all my argument and brought back | 
the shadow that would not be gone. | 

One morning I entered the office as usual. | 
Elliott was absent. I inquired from Palmer, | 
as I was opening my books carelessly, the cause 
of his absence. At first I did not look as the | 
answer was given, but the strange huskiness of 
his voice attracted my attention, and I looked. 
up. He was flushed and excited; he was gen-| 
erally pale under agitation. He pointed with 
his finger to the inner office, 
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“There is some trouble inside,” was his an- 
swer. 

“Trouble?” And singularly my mind went 
immediately away from Elliott to Mr. Aycrigg, 
and visions of bankruptcy fluttered through my 
brain. 

Palmer bent down over his books. 

‘** Yes, trouble about some money—the safe 
has been robbed.” 

‘*Robbed! Of what amount?” 

‘* Twelve thousand dollars, they say. Elliott 
is inside.” 

At this moment Mr. Bennett opened the door 
of the inner office and called my name. As I 
entered I noticed a stranger—a thick-set, red- 
faced, gray-eyed man, who looked quickly over 
me, and then drummed with his fingers on the 
edge of his chair and whistled under his breath. 
Mr. Bennett, as he motioned me to a chair, 
said, 

**T have sent for you that you might tell 
Mr. Aycrigg as nearly as you remember the cir- 
cumstances attending the deposit of the case of 
money in the safe last night. You and Mr. 
Elliott were both present, I believe ?” 

I complied with his request. 

‘The safe has been very singularly robbed,” 
he went on, in an explanatory way, ‘‘and we 
thought, perhaps, some little incident would 
strike your memory in connection with the clos- 
ing and locking of it last evening that might 
have a bearing.” 

I said that I had revolved the same idea in- 
stantly in my mind, but I could remember no- 
thing different from the ordinary way. 

‘* You knew, then, of the robbery ?” Mr. Ben- 
nett said, looking at me. 

‘*Yes. Mr. Palmer informed me this mo- 
ment.” 

‘* How much money did he say was taken?” 
said the strange man, speaking very quick. 

‘Twelve thousand dollars,” I answered. 

A look passed between the stranger and Mr. 
Bennett which I did not understand, and Elliott 
and myself were dismissed. We went back to 
our desks silently, and that day there were less 


| words spoken between us than usual, each per- 


haps revolving in his own mind the affair of 
the morning. In less than an hour the strange 
man passed out of Mr. Aycrigg’s office, stopping 
at Palmer's desk as he went, and obtaining a 
bit of blank paper, which he stood carefully fold- 
ing, and finally slipped in his pocket, all the 


| while, as I imagined, taking a survey of Palmer, 
| his desk, and all its belongings. 


After this we heard more of the robbery. 
The money was principally in notes of the 
United States Bank, with some foreign gold. 
It had been received late in the afternoon of 
the day before, and counted by Mr, Bennett. 
The only ones who carried keys to the safe were 
himself and Elliott, the latter only since his 
promotion. The safe had not been broken; 
expert locksmiths had examined it and pro- 
nounced the lock right; and the conclusion was 


| that it had been opened with a key. When 
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this announcement was made my heart beat 
faster. I would not allow myself to entertain 
for a moment any feeling that pointed with sus- 
picion toward Elliott. I only trembled when I 
thought how long it would take to scatter from 
men’s minds the dumb spectres that would sit 
in watchfulness over him. ll the police as- 
sistance of the city had been brought to bear 
on the robbery, but nothing was evolved; and 
as day by day went by hope of recovering the 
money was growing less, and the agitation caused 
by the loss was beginning to wear away. There 
was no theory, as far as we knew, that would 
lead to any clew. 

So completely had the discovery of the rob- 
bery absorbed all other things for a while that 
Elliott and I had almost ceased to speak of 
Florence and his approaching marriage. I 
knew that its consummation had been post- 
poned for some months under the imperative 
commands of Madame Cazneau, who had only 
given reluctant consent upon the entrance of 
Elliott to his new position, and the withdrawal 
of Palmer from all claims. She would not 
agree to the marriage of Florence until a year 
had passed, that Elliott might be enabled from 
his own pocket to place his wife in a home of 
her own. Elliott wrestled hard with this de- 
cision, and once or twice he was on the point 
of stating the case to Mr. Aycrigg and asking 
from that gentleman an advance upon his sal- 
ary to overcome this difficulty. I persuaded 
him from such a course, but still he chafed un- 
der the restraint and spoke freely, both before 
Palmer and myself, of the poverty that delayed 
his happiness, declaring, at some unguarded 
moments, that he would sacrifice all hopes 
from the mother by marrying Florence, and 
leaving the home to come in jts own good time. 

One day, nearly two months after the rob- 
bery, I met Elliott upon the street. He had 
asked for and obtained a week’s leave of ab- 
sence, which time we supposed was to be spent 
at the Pond House with the Cazneaus. I was, 
therefore, rather surprised to see him, and still 
more so when he came toward me with out- 
stretched hands and a face covered with smiles. 
He had smiled so little of late that I could not 
but notice—his usually happy manner having 
changed into a fretful, queralous way. Now 
he seemed once more to be the old fun-loving 
Elliott. 

**Yes!” he answered, in response to my ques- 
tion, ‘I am over my troubles. We are to be 
married this day week.” 

** And Florence’s mother ?” I asked. 

“Oh! my boy, all difficulties are removed ; 
Pargent, you see, works wonders. We are to 
have a house, a home, a larder, a cook, a kitch- 
en—every thing that is useful, to say nothing 
of the ornamental.” He was in wonderful 
spirits; and as he turned and slipped his arm 
through mine and walked with me, he talked all 
the time. He had been at the Pond House, 
and had only that morning returned to the city 
that he might see every thing right. Every 





thing was right, and he was the happiest man 
in the world. I was to be his groomsman— 
that was long ago understood—and we talked 
of some necessary matters connected with the 
coming ceremony. There was one thing I 
wished very much to know, but as the informa- 
tion was not volunteered, I could not ask it. I 
wanted to know how Elliott had surmounted the 
difficulty, how he had obtained the money nec- 
essary to the end he had justannounced. I left 
awkward gaps in our conversation just at the 
point when I felt that he would know I expect- 
ed this communication, but it had no effect. I 
hinted, without any effect, and finally I came 
more to the point by saying: 

‘*T am glad, Elliott, that you have succeeded 
in getting the necessary money. You did not 
say that you had any hope whatever when I saw 
you last.” 

“No! I—you see—well, it was unexpected, 
accidental I may say. But come, you must 
dine with me and I will tell you.” 

I consented to dine with him on one condi- 
tion—I was on my way home. If he would go 
there with me, that I might leave word where I 
could be found through the evening, as I ex- 
pected a person to call upon me whom I wished 
to see on business. If he came I wanted him 
sent wherever we went. This was arranged, 
and we proceeded to dinner at a neighboring 
hotel. We had disposed of the dinner and were 
sitting over our wine, but still there seemed a 
disinclination on the part of Elliott to lead the 
conversation to the point where my mind con- 
tinually wandered. I came at last boldly to it, 
though speaking as though it had only accident- 
ally occurred in that direction. I said: 

‘* By-the-by you said you would tell me how 
you became se fortunate as to reach your hopes 
unexpectedly.” 

“Ah! yes,” he answered, very quickly, ‘‘I 
must tell you; but it isa secret, remember. It 
must go no farther than yourself. Nobody 
knows it, not even Florence. It was a very un- 
business-like thing, but very fortunate. I hope 
it will not reach the ears of the firm. I bought 
a lottery-ticket and it drew a prize of one thou- 
sand dollars.” 

There was something in the manner in which 
Elliott said this that sent a sickening tremor 
through me. He did not raise his eyes to mine ; 
and I knew instantly that if he had spoken the, 
truth, and I had never before doubted him, there 
must be something more which he had not told. 
I sat still, looking down into my glass. I was 
afraid to lift my eyes lest I might catch his and 
find there his falsehood, if it was one, or betray 
my doubt if he had told the truth. 

There came a tap to the door, and the head 
of a waiter immediately following, announced 
that a person wanted to see the gentlemen that 
were dining in No. 17. It was for me, I said; 
show him in. Instead of the one I had ex- 
pected to see, and for whom I had left word at 
home, I was astounded to see the stranger that 
I remembered from the morning of the robbery, 
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who was with Mr. Aycrigg at the time I entered | the intelligence that Elliott was at that moment 
the office. He was close following the waiter, | dining with me at a certain hotel. In conse- 
and came into the room almost upon my words. | quence of this unexpected arrest and the late- 
I sprang to my feet in astofishment. Elliott | ness of the hour the examination was necessarily 
did the same. The stranger paid no attention | postponed until the following day. This was 
to us, but closed the door the waiter had swung | equally with Elliott's consent, and the next 
wide to admit him, and then he turned the key. | morning accordingly was set, Elliott declaring 


‘¢ What is the meaning of this?” I faltered. | 


The courage had left me the moment I met his | 


face. 

“ Nothing to you, Sir,” he said, ‘‘ but to this 
gentleman much. I have a warrant for you, 
Mr. Elliott. Ihope you will behave like a gen- 
tleman now, and not make any fuss.” 

‘* A warrant for me!” said Elliott, in a low, 
astonished tone. 

** Come, now, that’s right; you see the thing’s 
all out, and it won’t do any good making any 
row.” 

** What do you mean by ‘all out?’ Why in 
the name of Heaven don’t you explain ?” I said, 
in rather a loud tone. ~ 

** Well, well! keep quiet now, and I'll tell 
you. Mr. Elliott knows all about it. The 
amount of it is that the money Mr. Elliott has 
been paying out has been traced, and the thing’s 
allup. Mr. Elliott knows what I mean.” 

I was chilled until my teeth chattered as I 
looked at Elliott; but I saw nothing in his face 
like guilt. I turned back to the man, and said, 
chokingly, ** Go on!” 

‘* Well, if you must have it, the money that 


stolen money — part of them $12,000. Now 
you've got it all. I’m sorry, but it’s so; and 
therefore, d’ye see, it’s no use making any fuss. 
I've earned what I'll get in the matter mighty 
hard, for I’ve followed up this thing night and 
day. And my advice is to this young man to 
give up the rest of the money, and make the 
best terms he can, or he’s a goner.” 

I looked now at Elliott. He was pale—very 
pale—but there was a proud sneer upon his face, 
and he was perfectly self-possessed. He was 
looking at me, but he spoke to the man. 

**Do your duty, Sir, and arrest me. I am 
guiltless of this charge, and can immediately 
show it. I obtained the money honestly which 
I have paid away, and have ample proof to that 
effect.” 

I drew one long sobbing sigh, and the weight 
that had fallen upon me as a million of tons was 
raised. I believed what Elliott had spoken. 

I did not ask any explanation then. I felt 
sure that it would come. 








to me, as he did to the magistrate, that a few 
minutes, when all were present, would explain 
the matter. I obtained, as a favor, the privilege 
of his remaining in the custody of the officer in- 
stead of being committed to confinement, and so 
Ileft him. That night, as I sat looking into the 
fire and wishing for the morning, I thought over 
every possibility that could lead to such an end 
as the possession by Elliott of any portion of the 
stolen money without compassing his guilt. I 
pondered it over, I burned with the fever of 
my brain, and still I was obliged to confess to 
myself that in the balance against Elliott I had 
nothing to put but his word and his past. I had 
known him only a little over a year, but my at- 
tachment was equal to brotherhood, and I could 


| only view the fact of his guilt being made ap- 


parent as a most deadly blow struck at myself. 
I cherished a hope against hope that the morn- 
ing would show him a true man, and that Flor- 
ence, that darling girl, whom I loved as a sister, 
and came so very near loving as something more, 
would never hear of this night’s work. 

And the morning came. I had not seen Mr. 


| Aycrigg since the arrest. I could not; there 
Mr. Elliott has been paying out is part of the | 


was no time until we met at the magistrate’s 
office. I looked anxiously in his face when he 
entered, as though I could see there some por- 
tion of the coming story. All I could detect was 
a quivering attempt at sternness, and a restless 
desire to avoid looking at Elliott. Mr. Bennett 
and Palmer were present, the last with the same 
flush, so unusual to him, that he wore on the 
morning when he announced the robbery to me. 
He had only known of Elliott's arrest, he told 
me, an hour before, when Mr. Bennett had re- 
quested his attendance at the magistrate’s. They 
were taking evidence. Mr. Bennett testified to 
the amount of money and its denomination. The 
only portion of it that coulé be identified was a 
bill of one thousand dollars upon a New Orleans 
bank; this being a new currency, it had been 
particularly noticed, both by himself and Mr. 
Aycrigg. After the robbery it was concluded to 
say nothing about this note, as by that means 
the robbery might possibly be detected. This 
proved successful. ‘The bankers of the city hay- 


The man sat down | ing received through the police a description of 
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quietly and took wine by himself, while Elliott | the note, it was stopped in the hands of one of 
discharged the bill and prepared to go. As a! | the large dealers in furniture. This man being 
matter of course I accompanied him to the mag- called, testified that he received the note from 
istrate. There we had the explanation that the | Mr. Elliott in payment for articles bought ; that 
arrest was altogether accidental; though the | Mr. Elliott explained the possession by saying 
warrant had been issued that afternoon, it was | that he had received the note by remittance from 
not intended to serve it until the nextday. The | New Orleans, in payment of an old debt. I 
officer expected to arrest Elliott at the Pond | looked at Elliott as the man said this, and the 
House, and Mr. Aycrigg, not knowing the loca- | | hope fled out of my heart. The calm self-pos- 
tion, had sent him to me for information. The | session that had upheld him through all, up to 
man had called at my house, and there received | this point, was wavering. He looked from Mr. 
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Bennett to myself, and the blood mounted to his 
face, until it became purple. There was nothing 
farther in evidence against him; nothing was 
needed. The magistrate was leaning over his 
desk, writing upon a printed form. I knew it 
was a commitment, and my very heart sank. 
Had the prisoner any thing to say, the magis- 
trate asked. 

Yes, he had only the simple truth to relate, 
which he would now do, although he had not 
told it before, for reasons which he would give. 
He had told the furniture dealer what he had 
testified to relative to his possession of the note. 
He had also told Mr. Bennett, at the time of 
asking for leave of absence for a week, that he | 
had received some money from a relative in set- 
tlement of future claims... He also confessed 
that he had told me what was untrue when he 
had ascribed the possession of the money to a | 
prize in the lottery. This, though he did not | 
justify himself in the deceit, was done at the 
request of Mr. Palmer. 

‘* Mr, Palmer!” said several voices in an in- | 
stant. 
Yes, Mr. Palmer, who had acted so nobly, 
so generously with him. When Palmer knew 
that he labored under difficulties that would 
possibly drive him into a premature marriage | 
against the commands of Florence’s mother he 
had offered his aid. Mr. Palmer had not the | 
amount which Elliott wanted in cash. His 
savings had been invested in various ways, but | 
he offered to Elliott a draft which he held, as a | 
boon, leaving him to obtain the money for it, | 
or use it in exchange, only taking his, Elliott's, | 
acknowledgment for the amount, one thousand | 

dollars, payable in twelve months. 

At this juncture Elliott turned to Palmer as 
though for support of his relation. Palmer | 
bowed his head, and said it was correct. EIli- 
ott went on. Mr. Palmer made a request—a 
request which amounted in Elliott’s heart to a 
sacred thing, that he would keep secret the real | 
manner of his obtaining this aid, and ascribe it | 
to other sources if he was questioned. Palmer 
again bowed in acknowledgment, and Elliott | 
proceeded. ° 

He had offered this draft to the person he was | 
then in treaty with for goods—it was refused, | 
and the transaction was broken off. He had | 
mentioned this to Palmer, who had given him | 
the address of two persons who could possibly | 
aid him. One of these, a broker, named Con- 


for some familiar face. 
| he know the prisoner ? 
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why he did not immediately order Elliott to be 
set at liberty. All this ran swiftly through my 
brain as I heard him order the officer to go in 
search of this Corfnington and bring him there 
—the case would wait his return. 

It seemed hours to me instead of minutes 
until the officer returned with Connington. He 
was a tall, stately man in black, smooth-faced, 
and wearing an unimpeachable white cravat. 
He came 1n with confidence, looking around the 
room with a bland smile, as though searching 

He was sworn. Did 
Yes. Would he relate 
in what way that knowledge-tended? Certain- 


ly! Mr. Elliott had called on him about a 


| week before, and deposited in his hands a draft 


for which he wished to enter into negotiation. 


| He, Connington, had taken the draft, but had 


been unable so far to find a purchaser. Elliott, 
who had been sitting, sprang to his feet. His 
face was ghastly. His hands were clenched. 
The light had broken upon him. The magis- 
trate pushed up his glasses and looked at Con- 
nington. 

‘*Do you mean to say,” he asked, “that you 
did not buy that draft of the prisoner ?” 

‘* Certainly I did not ;” and the broker delib- 
erately drew forth a wallet from his pocket, un- 


| did the strap, and laid the draft upon the mag- 


istrate’s desk. The magistrate took up the draft 
and examined it. 

“Who does this draft belong to?” he asked 
of Connington. 

‘** To the prisoner, as far as I know,” was the 
answer. 

The magistrate held the bank-note up to the 
view of Connington, and asked, 

‘*Mr. Connington, have you ever seen this 
note before ?” 

The broker took the note, looked at it for a 
moment, and then handing it back, answered, 

‘* No, Sir.” 

Elliott, who had remained standing, sprang 
violently toward the broker, and, catching him 
by the throat, screamed, 

“ Liar!” 

In a moment the room was in confusion, and 
Connington was dragged out of Elliott’s hands, 
the magistrate was down again at his desk. 
A paper was handed to the officer, and Elliott 
was committed in full upon the charge. 

When I went out from that room I felt that 
I could spring upon those two, Palmer and Con- 


nington, had bought the draft, giving him the | nington, and tear the truth out of their jhearts. 
full sum named upon its face, though it had five | I loathed to go back to the office where I should 
months to run before maturity, on condition of | be obliged to meet Palmer, perhaps to speak to 
his taking this New Orleans note, which was at | him, and yet I knew that any open accusation 
five per cent. discount. This was his entire | of him would only ruin all chance of Elliott's 
story, and would be found true on inquiry. |escape. I must be secret and silent for his 

Oh, great Heavens! how the light broke upon | sake. Florence must be made acquainted with 
me! It was all clear enough now; and I stood | all, and who so fit to break the truth to her as 
there and wondered why those who heard him | I? She must not only know the case as stated 
did not break forth in one voice of acquittal for against Elliott, but she must know my theory 
the innocent and condemnation for the guilty. | of it. I went to the office, saw Mr. Aycrigg, 
I wondered why the magistrate should wish to | and obtained from him permission for a week's 
go through any further action in the case, and holiday. I wanted that time, I said to myself, 
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that I might think of some plan for Elliott's 
aid. I then went to visit him in prison. We 
exchanged our thoughts, and cheered each oth- 
er with hope; and then I went away, bearing 
his messages and his protestations to the Pond 
House. 

Florence Cazneau was a woman, every inch 
of her. There was no screaming, no fainting, 
no nonsense of any kind. She heard all my re- 
cital with a flashing eye and a bloodless lip, 
and then like Demosthenes she declared in fa- 
vor of action. Ay! but how? She would see 
this man Connington. To what purpose? I 
asked. Shedid not know. At all events she 
would see him and conclude from the ‘mterview 
what could be done. Woman-like, to form her 
opinion from physiognomy, perhaps? No! To 
gratify curiosity? No! Whatever was the mo- 
tive I was not to know it. I had my task as- 
signed. I must see this man Wood, the officer 
who had tracked out the affair so far and ar- 
rested Elliott, and by some means make him 
serve me in secretly tracking it further. The 
next day Florence Cazneau and myself went to- 
gether tothecity. She upon her errand, I upon 
mine. I saw Wood, and from him I learned 
that his business with Mr. Aycrigg was finished 
and paid for. 
this last word. Twenty dollars in Mr. Wood's 
hand loosened his tongue, and made all things 
slide easier. He informed me after I had stated 
to him all my surmises, all my suspicions, and 
all my certainties and convictions, that the 
watchfulness had first fallen upon Palmer, this 
course having been awakened by the fact that 
Mr. Palmer had, in communicating to me the 
news of the robbery, stated the amount of mon- 
ey when it had not been told him at the time of 
the first alarm. This was the only circumstance 
of suspicion, and upon a question casually put 
to him by Mr. Bennett, he asserted that he had 
overheard it stated from the inner office. 


spirit, under a promise that if it was traced out 
to Elliott's liberation one hundred dollars should 
be his fee. 
lost, I obtained the names of the parties to whom 
Elliott had first offered the draft. As it wasa 
security of the very highest class, I wondered 
that any one should refuse it when offered in | 
trade. I called first upon the furniture dealer. 
In response to my question he showed himself 
a man of few words. He opened his desk and | 
placed in my hands a note without signature or | 
date, cautioning him against receiving such a 
draft, which would be offered him, as it would 
lead to trouble, and he would eventually be the 


duce the note whén wanted. So far so good. 
We had here evidence to show that notwith- 
standing Palmer’s ingenuity in giving the names 
of two brokers, the intention was to drive him 
to Connington finally. The name of the dealer 
to whom Elliott first offered it was known to 
him through Elliott’s own admission. The ob- 
ject now was to identify the writing. It was 
not Palmer’s—that I knew. It was more of a 
woman's hand. I did not think it Connington’s, 
but I believed the letters were written by some 
one through his instigation. Florence was ap- 
pealedto. She had visited Connington, towhom 
she was, of course, entirely unknown, under the 
pretense of negotiating some Government securi- 
ties for an aunt residing ata distance. She had 
seen his handwriting, and declared at a glance 
that the letter was not his, but I watched the 





| sparkle of her eyes, and I knew that Florence 


A strong emphasis he laid on | 


had struck something. It proved so. 

This visit to Connington was without motive 
beyond that of observation. How well she had 
observed Florence showed by declaring that let- 
ter to have been written by a woman in Conning- 
ton's house, perhaps a housekeeper—something 
more, at all events, than a servant. She flitted 
in and out the room several times while Flor- 
ence was there, as though anxious to hear what- 
ever was said, and stopping occasionally to enter 
into the conversation, at which Mr. Connington 
would fidget uneasily, but made no remon- 
strance, as though afraid of the woman. By 
her speech she was German, though speaking 
good English. The note, on examination, 
showed that it was written from dictation, or 
copied by one who wrote the hand peculiar to 


| the Germans, one or two misspelled words sup- 


porting the hypothesis. 

To all this Mr. Wood was called in. He 
listened to every word with his head drawn to 
one side, his left eye buried in his hat, and both 


| hands busily engaged in nursing his foot, which 
Wood took the matter in hand with some | 


That no circumstance should be | 
| Mr. Wood marched away. 


| hundred dollars. 


loser. ‘This noteI obtained. The next person | 
I called on was the other broker to whom Palmer | 


had sent Elliott. He was more wary, and more 


to the house of Ayerigg and %o. in case, as he 


was drawn well up for that purpose. When Mr. 
Wood heard all that was said, he deliberately 
folded up the letter, put it in his pocket, and 
laconically jerking out, ‘‘'That’s my woman!” 
Three days after I 
was at the Pond House. Florence and myself 
were both depressed, but each trying to cheer 
the other. During those three days nothing 
new had transpired, and I had not been able to 
find Wood any where. I could not arrive at 
| any other conclusion than that he had deserted 
| the cause, seeing little chance of winning the 
It was drawing toward even- 
ing when we heard the sound of carriage-wheels, 
and on stepping to the window I saw Mr. Wood 
jump from a closed vehicle at the door. There 
was something about the man’s face that said 


| success. I almost ran into the hall to meet him. 
wordy, but upon partial explanation, a reference | 


expressed it, of any future trouble, he showed | 


me a similar note to the first, and confessed that | 
but for that note he would have bought the draft | 
at a low rate of discount. 


He promised to pro- | 


Mr. Wood extended a finger patronizingly to 
me, and with the other hand knocked his hat 
slightly forward. 

‘* My woman’s there !” he said, pointing with 
his thumb over his shoulder. 

It took me a moment to gather the meaning. 
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I then knew that he had this woman, the writer | 
of the anonymous notes, in the carriage outside. 
I said to him, ‘‘ Bring her in.” Mr. Wood by 
this time had forced his way to the back-room, 
and stood beckoning me mysteriously. I went 
tohim. He drew me inside, and looking warily 
round, shut and locked the door in the same 
way he had done at the hotel on the night of 
Elliott’s arrest 

‘*Now, gov’nor, honor bright, you know! 
I've done the right thing by you, and I guess, 
if you're a gentleman, you'll do the same by me.”’ 

He stopped here, and I assured him I would 
certainly. 

**Then, d’ye see, I’m going to get all this 
money back, and get your friend out of the 
scrape. But that won't benefit me much unless 
you act on the square. You see, the house of- 
fered a thousand dollars reward for the recovery 
of this money.” 

‘*Which will be entirely yours, besides my 
hundred,” I answered, knowing this was what 
the man was coming to. 

“‘That’s enough said between gentlemen.” 
And Mr. Wood thrust both hands into his pock- 
ets and whistled very low. I opened the door, 


and in a few moments Mr. Wood ushered in a 
rather good-looking woman, with a sharp gray 
eye, whom he introduced as Mrs. Reichart. 

I shall not follow Mrs. Reichart in her reveal- 
ing, nor Mr. Wood in his rather egotistical ac- 
count of how he won the lady’s confidence in 
three days so completely as to succeed in bring- 


ing her by her own will to the Pond House. 
He found entry to Mr. Connington’s on pretense 
of business, at a time when he knew the broker 
was out: saw, of course, his fair housekeeper ; 
won her ear by a sad detail of the loneliness of 
his state of widowerhood ; called a second and a 
third time—each time missing the broker, but 
finding Mrs. Reichart; each time winning farther 
and farther upon her confidence; until now, as 
Mr. Wood blushingly informed me, they were 
on their way to be married, having left the house 
of Mr. Connington at two o’clock that day for 
that purpose. Since that hour Mr. Wood had 
been riding about the country with the fair 
widow, convincing her that it would be better 
to make a clean breast of it, and share the re- 
ward, than to join her master.in the county jail, 
where he would certainly be before night. If 
she lost the husband she expected on starting 
from home, she would be a clear gainer of five 
hundred dollars. On sober second thought the 
widow thought so too; and within a short time 
after her début at Pond House a statement was 
drawn up, and signed by her, which in after- 
time she verified on oath. In this confession 
she owned to being the writer of the two anony- 
mous letters, which were written from Conning- 
ton’s dictation. That she had been a listener 
at various interviews between her master and 
Palmer, at which this matter was discussed, 
That she had seen the bill paid to Elliott, in 
the same manner, by overlooking them from a 





closet communicating with an adjoining room. | 


That the balance of the stolen money, she be- 
lieved, was in Palmer’s possession, but that 
Connington knew where it was, as there had 
been several quarrels regarding its division. 
There was some little other information volun- 
teered by Mrs. Reichart, one item of which was 
that Connington had promised for a long time to 
make her Mrs. C., until she had, in the blind- 
ness of love, given into his keeping some three 
thousand dollars, the savings of the late de- 
ceased Reichart, after which he refused to fulfill 
his pledges. It was therefore a heart caught 
on the rebound that Mr. Wood had fallen in 
with, wooed, and won in three days. 

As that detective gentleman elegantly ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘the jig was up.” Mrs. Reichart 
was left at the Pond House in the care of Fior- 
ence and myself, making herself pretty com- 
fortable, and entertaining us with many piquant 
anecdotes of the past villainies of Connington, 
while Mr. Wood drove back to the city to 
achieve the arrest of that individual and Palm- 
er. We expected to hear from him again 
that night, as the Pond House was only an 
hour’s ride. It was getting late, nearly mid- 
night; Mrs, Reichart had retired; the fire was 
burning low; while on the rug, between Florence 
and I, lay a hound that had been presented to 
Madame Cazneau by Palmer. Florence had not 
spoken for some minutes, and every thing was 
very still. Suddenly the dog started to his feet, 
raised his head, with the nose extended toward 
the ceiling, and sent forth a half scream, half 
bark, that sent a shudder through my veins. 
Without ceasing the sound, the dog sprung to 
the door and pawed violently. I opened it, 
and as quickly he dashed at the hall dvor lead- 
ing on to the piazza. I should not have opened 
this, but that Terry, hearing the cry of the dog 
from the back-room where he was sitting, con- 
sidering it a duty to remain up the last in the 
house, and knowing that something more than 
ordinary wag in progress, came into the hall at 
that moment, I threw open the door and the 
dog rushed away over the lawn with a moaning 
bark. I followed, with Terry close upon my 
track. The hound came to a stand at the edge 
of the pond, close by the spot where we had 
fished upon that memorable day when we had 
first seen Florence Cazneau. Something there 
was floating out from shore, about a hundred 
feet away, and propelled by the wind, for it was 
blowing almost a hurricane that dull September 
night. There was considerable delay in getting 
the boat; she lay the other side of the pond. 
In time we raised this floating object into the 
boat. It was a man; more than this we could 
not tell for the darkness, but between us we 
brought him to the house. 

Oh, my God! when the light fell upon his 
face it was Jared Palmer. Dead! Drowned 
upon the very spot where he had first seen her, 
to gaia whom he had so sinned and suffered. 

Within the hour Wood’s carriage rolled up to 
the door, and the officer, with a face signifying 
his went of success, entered the house. His 
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story was soon told. He had arrested Con-| 
nington and had him safely. Palmer had by | 
some means escaped, having taken alarm, and 
was supposed to have the money with him. | 
Elliott would be released the next day , as soon | 
as the District Attorney could go through the | 
form of entering a nolle prosequi. I took the | 
officer by the arm and led him into the next | 
room, face to face with the man for whom he | 
held an unserved warrant. For a moment he | 
was startled, and then running his hands rapidly | 
over the dripping body, he whispered. ‘‘ It’s | 
here, all right!” 

Yes, it was there, every cent of the stolen 
money, less the bill of one thousand dollars. 
There was more there, too, for Palmer had been 
careful, very careful of money. 

How it was that Palmer had, as the first step 
in his flight, come to the Pond House, will only 
be explained at that time when all things are 
brought to light. There were many theories, 
mine is too terrible to tell. 

Elliott next day was released, and again took 
his position at the desk of Aycrigg and Co., the 
old gentleman, to say nothing of Mr. Bennett, 
giving way to some eccentric but not less real 
modes of showing their satisfaction. 

Mr. Wood got the thousand dollars, which, 
like a man of honor, he shared with the fair 
widow, who to the day of her death remained 
still a widow. 

Connington did the State seven years service, 
after which he disappeared to parts unknown. 

And here am I, a bachelor, forty years after, 
writing this history from a room in the Pond 
House, where I am on one of my numerous 
visits to my very dear old friends Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson Elliott, née Florence Cazneau. Strange, 
is it not ? 





MILFORT. 


T is often remarked that America, owing to 
its comparatively recent discovery and settle- 
ment, is wanting in the romance and poetry with 
which the history of the Old World is filled. We 
are too modern, too fresh in our existence, to 
present any thing but the common everyday 
facts of life, forgetting that it is not the age but 
the character of events that gives them their po- 
etry. It is true that a certain interest attaches 
to scenes that occurred five or six thousand 
years ago, in an entirely different state of soci- 
ety from what we ever witnessed; but the ro- 
mance and poetry of a people belong chiefly to 
their early history, whether that history com- 
menced a hundred or a thousand years ago. 
Then the individual is not merged in the mass ; 
and hence we find those strange personal ad- 
ventures and hazardous experiments which de- 
velop so marvelously all that is heroic and dar- 
ing in man. Instead of being deficient in the 





romance of history, America is peculiarly full | 
of it. The discovery of a new world and a new | 
race of men appealed to the imagination as it| 


never had been appealed to before, and made | 





the realization of those things which for ages 
had been only dreams appear easy and natural. 

America, from the St. Lawrence to the Rio 
Grande, was written all over with Aineids and 
Iliads long before the time of the Heroic Period 
of the great war forthe Union. True, many 
of those have passed away with the wilderness 
which witnessed their origin, progress, and end ; 
yet a vast number are still preserved amidst the 
legends and _ chronicles of the Old World—in 
France, England, Spain—especially in the latter. 
The investigations hitherto made amidst these 
musty records have been to bring to light facts 
bearing on our national history, and not on iso- 
lated expeditions or personal adventures. There 
is a vast field here yet unexplored. 

As an illustration of this I give the following 
narrative, as written by himself,* of the adven- 
tures and career of Milfort, a Frenchman who 
came to this country in 1795. He found his 
way unaided and alone to the Creek Indians; 
became for twenty years their head chief, con- 
trolled their action during the war of the Revo- 
lution; conceived and carried out the plan of 
the cession of Louisiana to France ; was chief 
actor in many of the wars on our Southern bor- 
ders, and came very near changing materially 
the current of our national history. 

In 1775, impelled by a spirit of adventure, he 
says, he went to Dunkirk, in France, for the 
purpose of traveling in countries not generally 
known, indifferent as to what particular region 
it might carry him. His first impulse was to 
explore some of the northern countries of Eu- 
rope; and finding a vessel loaded for Norway, 
he embarked on board of her in January, and 
eventually landed in Berg. In walking along 
the wharves of this place he came across a ship 
bound for the United States, and immediately 
took passage in her, and the next April landed 
in New London, Connecticut. 

The cities and large towns of the New World 
presented little attractions for him, and he passed 
rapidly through Norwich, Newport, Providence, 
and Boston to New York. Thence he turned 
southward to Philadelphia and Baltimore, pass- 
ing through Virginia and the Carolinas to Savan- 
nah in Georgia. The whole country was alive 
with the stir of arms. The battle of Bunker 
Hill had set the nation in a blaze ; but that great 
struggle, which was yet to draw his own nation 
into it, and found a new empire, did not attract 
a passing notice from him. Why the sights and 
sounds usually so exciting to a soldier made no 
impression on him he does not inform us—he 
only hints that he was seeking after something 





* Mémoires, ou Coup ad’ il rapide sur mes Voyage dans 
la Louisiane, et mon Séjour dans la nation Creeke. Paris, 
1802. According to the DBiographie Universelle, tome 
xviii., 288, his real name was Le Clerc, and he was born 
“toward the middle of the last century at Tirles-Moutiers, 
a village near Méziéres. His-early education was defective, 
and we do not know the real cause of the adventurous life 
which he embraced. He afterward pretended that, hav- 
ing had the misfortune to kill a person employed in the 
royal palace, he took refuge in the United States, whence 
he passed to the Creek Indians.” 
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strange and new; and so, leaving Savannah, he 
proceeded up the river to the then little village 
of Augusta, and after a short stop passed on to 
Orangeburg, on the borders of South Carolina. 

Still seeking a ruder state of society, he struck 
west to Tougalon, where he met the first object 
that seemed to awaken his dormant interest. He 
found himself, to his astonishment, in the midst 
of a French vineyard—just such a one as he had 
a thousand times seen in his native land. On 
seeking the owner of this ‘‘ espéce de France” in 
the heart of the American wilderness he passed 
an old Chevalier of St. Louis, a Bordelais, who, 
sick of the misfortunes and troubles of France, 
had emigrated, first to the West Indies with his 
family, and thence to this remote region, where 
he had commenced the cuitivation of the grape 
after the manner of his native province. This 
little episode in his wanderings he dismisses with 
the remark that the wine manufactured by the 
Chevalier was very poor—equal only to the most 
inferior found in Bordeaux. 

He circulated along the frontier for some time, 
attracted by the half savage life of the inhabit- 
ants, and at last came across a set of men en- 
tirely new to him, and known in that region as 
* crackers,” or ‘‘gougers.” Noticing a great 
many of them to be blind of one eye, he asked 
the reason of it, when he was told that it resulted 
from their peculiar mode of fighting. The mea 
were very much given to whisky-drinking, which 
made them quarrelsome. Hence personal en- 
counters were of constant occurrence among 
them. These were settled after an artistic fash- 
1on of their own—by ‘regular mills,” as the 


sporting gentry of the present day would term | 
A place and day being appointed for the | 


them. 
fight, a company assembled, and, forming a cir- 
cle, placed the fighters within the ring. These 
men, he said, were armed with long finger-nails, 


which had been allowed to grow uncut from in- | 


fancy, and hardened by being colored from time 
to time with fat, and exposed to a strong heat. 
They thus became almost as tough as the claws 
of a tiger. The only artificial weapon they used 
was a long pointed piece of rough iron. Thus 
equipped they presented themselves for the com- 
bat. The oldest man in the crowd gave the sig- 
nal for the fight to begin, and acted as umpire. 
At the sign agreed on the antagonists pitched 
into each other, and using teeth, nails, and iron 


spike, bit, clawed, and gouged with savage fe- | 
When one was overthrown the other | 
jumped upon him and tore and gashed him till | 


rocity. 


he was disabled, and then with a dextrous 
movement of his thumb forced the eye from its 
socket. 
gave the signal for the combat to cease, though 
often not quick enough to prevent the other eye 
from sharing the fate of its companion. The 
victor then leaped upon a stump and proclaimed 
his prowess in true backwoods extravagance, in- 
viting any of the spectators to come forward if 
they wanted to try him, defied mankind in gen- 
eral, and beings from the other world to boot. 
No one being found anxious to run the risk of 
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As soon as this was done the old man | 


losing an eye, he was proclaimed victor. The 
Frenchman remarks that, in consequence of this 
singular method of settling affairs of honor, blind 
men among the gougers was the rule, those whole 
of both eyes the exception. They are a wicked, 
lazy race, he says, doing little except to plant 
some tobacco, which they carry to the maritime 
towns and exchange for whisky. He was once 
invited to dine with a company of these half 
savage Americans, and seems to experience a 
decided sensation in the novel entertainment. 
There was certainly a wide margin between it 
and a dinner at a Paris restaurant. 

One would have thought that the lawless 
character and brutal ferocity of the ‘* gougers” 
would have satisfied the Frenchman with the 
beauties of savage life without his seeking more 
revolting exhibitions of human depravity. But 
having heard that somewhere farther in the 
mysterious interior there was a race of savages 
that first roasted their enemies and then ate 
them, he determined to penetrate into their 
country. He had heard such marvelous stories 
of their manner of life and customs that he 
wished to see them for himself. So having 
learned that they lived somewhere in a westerly 
direction, he took a servant and spare horse for 
his luggage and provisions, and with no guide 
but a compass boldly plunged into the Western 
wilderness. But the second day the servant, 


who was a Spaniard, became frightened at the 
solemn interminable forest, and begged piteous- 
ly that he might be allowed to go back. 


The 


| chivalrous Frenchman consented, and saw him 


and his horse disappear among the trees with 
the most exalted composure, and then turned 
to pursue his strange, solitary expedition alone. 
At night he hitched his horses to the trees and 
lay down on his blanket beside them. 

Thus he kept on, day after day, until at length 
he reached the Ogeechee River, which he was 
compelled to swim. From the farther banks of 
the stream stretched away a sandy plain coy- 
ered with pine-trees, presenting a still more 


| sombre and dreary aspect than the forest he had 


hitherto traversed. The yielding soil being un- 
carpeted with leaves gave back no sound to the 


| steady tramp of his steeds, while the low sigh- 


ing sound in the dark mass of evergreens over- 
head added still deeper mystery to the scene. 
The adventure began to wear a black appear- 
ance, and the vast solitude pressed heavily on 
his heart, yet he would not turn back. He had 
started for the strange and unknown, and neither 
visible nor invisible dangers sHould daunt him. 

He thus kept resolutely on for fifteen days, 
noW fording and now swimming streams—now 
plunging into dark ravines, and now ascending 
high ridges, yet ever finding the same monoto- 
nous untrodden forest around him. At the end 
of that time he discovered that his provisions 
were exhausted. He now began to be anxious, 
for there seemed to be no end to the wood in 
front, while he did not know how, without pro- 
visions, he should be able to retrace his steps 
through the immense forest he had been more 











than a fortnight in traversing. He had no im- 
mediate fear of starvation, for he saw the woods 
around him were filled with nuts and berries ; 
still he could not but feel that he had acted 
rashly in starting on an expedition without any 
known point in view, and without any knowl- 
edge whatever of the country through which he 
was to pass. He felt, however, that he had 
gone too far to retrace his steps, and that, as there 


must be some limit to the wilderness, his safest | 
course was to go on. Besides, the hope of at 


last coming upon something strange and new, 
which impels all explorers forward, prompted 
him to this course. He therefore plunged deep- 
er and deeper into the wilderness, subsisting 
as he best could on the fruit which the forest 
yielded him. Every morning he rose, hoping 
soon to emerge in some opening, and every 
night he lay down, wondering where this vast 
solitude would end. 


American wilderness, not in search of an El Do- 
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made such a conspicuous object that every ani- 
mal fled as he approached, while he dared not 
leave them to hunt lest he should be unable to 
find them again, to say nothing of the personal 
danger he might eneounter on foot and alone in 
the forest. Still he must change his diet or 
die. His situation was getting desperate ; and 
after pondering on it a while, he resolved to kill 
his spare horse and live on him till he should 
recover his strength. Having come to this de- 
termination he unstrapped his luggage and threw 
it away, and tying the animal to a tree, stepped 
back a short distance, and cocking his gun was 


| about to raise it and fire, when he heard a slight 


noise in the woods behind him. Turning quick- 
ly round to ascertain the cause, he saw to his 
surprise a group of four Indians and a negro 


gazing intently on him. Having been locked 


up for more than a month in the wilderness, 


| this first sight of human beings so overjoyed 
This one solitary Frenchman traversing the | 


rado or fountain of life, but of a race of men | 


who roasted and ate travelers and enemies alike, 
presents certainly a strange spectacle. He had 
ample time for reflection, and he must have 
been as much of a philosopher as a dreamer to 
have retained his composure and hopeful spirit 
amidst such cireumstances. His thoughts at 
night, as he lay down beside his steeds in the 
forest, and his anticipations by day as he strode 
resolutely on through the endless colonnade of 
trees, must have been novel and peculiar, and 


we regret that he did not intersperse them in his | 


narrative. 

The forest was seamed with rivers that * list- 
ened to the sound of their own dashings,” whose 
origin and destination were alike a mystery. 
From these he would emerge dripping and 
weary, still steering toward the setting sun, till 


at length he reached the banks of what he after- 


ward ascertained to be Flint River. 


He had now been steadily piercing the wil- | 


derness for a whole month, and for the last two | 
weeks without any thing to eat except such fruit | 
as he could gather on the way. Weary and| 


him that he never thought of danger, and in- 
stantly beckoned them with the most friendly 
gestures to approach. But they, pointing to 
his gun, refused to stir. He then threw it away, 
when one of them, an old venerable-looking In- 
dian, and apparently the father of the others, 
approached, and addressed him in the Indian 
dialect. Milfort, of course, could not under- 
stand him, but in reply pronounced on a ven- 
ture the word ‘ Francaise.” To his surprise 
and joy he saw that it was not an unfamiliar 
word to the savage, for he instantly advanced 
with a smiling countenance and took his hand. 
He had a French medal round his neck, which 
Milfort afterward learned had been given to 
him by the French governor, when Louisiana 
was under the dominion of France 

Milfort did not know what the savages meant 
to do with him ; but thinking there could scarce- 
ly be a worse fate than to be left to starve in the 
wilderness, he asked no questions, but immedi- 
ately gave himself up to their direction. The 
old man, after making a little speech, placed the 
horses and equipage in charge of the other In- 
| dians, when they all started off in a western direc- 
tion. After going a little distance, the young 


dispirited, he halted here for several hours to | negro, at a given signal, parted from them like 


rest. Then gathering a few berries and nuts, 
he mounted his horse and, swimming the stream, 
pushed on. 


| 
| 


an arrow from the bow, and bounding away with 
astonishing fleetness disappeared in the forest. 
The old Indian then by gestures inquired of 


After going, as he judged, about a hundred | Milfort what he was about to do with his gun 
and twenty miles, he came upon a beautiful | | when they came upon him. He in reply made 
fountain leaping and sparkling amidst the green | him understand that, being in a starving con- 
foliage. But even this joyous object, bursting | dition, he was about to kill his horse for food. 
unexpectedly on Rim in the midst of the soli- | The Indian then pointed to the sun, and made 


tude, failed to waken a corresponding emotion. 


/a short line on the earth, to give him to un- 


His low diet had done what the wilderness could | derstand that by the time she sun had gone 
not—conquered his indomitable spirits—and he | that distance they would be at hishome, After 
looked moodily on the frolicking waters. He | about an hour's march, but which to Milfort, 
was sick—the miserable forage to which he had | exhausted with hunger, seemed an age, they ar- 
been reduced had disordered his stomach, and | rived at the Chattahochee River, on the‘ other 
he felt that he must have something more nour- | side of which was a village of the ‘* Coctas.” 

ishing to eat or he soon would be unable to| He now knew why the negro had been sent on 
march at all, and be compelled to lie down and | in advance, for he was awaiting their arrival 
die in the forest. He cast about him on every | with canoes which he had brought over from 


side for something to kill, but his two horses | the farther side. 
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Crossing the river, they proceeded to the house | for him to lie down na rest. He did so, and 
of the old Indian, who, as they entered, made a/| being very tired as well as hungry, soon fell 
sign to Milfort to be seated, and presented him | asleep, and dreamed of luxurious banquets at 
with a pipe. Although smoking was not ex-| which he was allowed to eat without stint. In 
actly the occupation the Frenchman thought | the midst of his imaginary repast the old In- 
most suitable to a man in a starving condition, | dian entered the room, and, waking him up, 
he said nothing, but took the pipe with a gra-| asked how he had slept. He then poured out 
cious gesture, and soon found that it relieved | for him a small cup of whisky, and made signs 
very much the gnawings of hunger. After he | | for him to follow him. He did so, and enter- 
had finished, his savage host presented him with | ing an adjoining room, saw to his great delight 
a slice of water-melon, and took a piece him- a table spread with abundance to eat. When 
self. Milfort devoured it voraciously and looked | his hunger was appeased his savage host made 
up for more, but to his surprise no more was of- | him understand that he had kept him on short 
fered him. He could not understand why his | allowance at first from fear that sudden reple- 
raving hunger was thus taunted, for he knew he | tion would injure him. 
had made the Indian understand his starving | M‘Gillivray soon came in to dine with him, 
condition, and he seemed to be friendly. He | and they had a long conversation together, kept 
had not much time, however, for reflection on | up on Milfort’s side in very imperfect English. 
this singular conduct of his host, for in a few | M‘Gillivray, on the other hand, not only spoke 
moments he was startled by the loud and rapid it perfectly, but informed Milfort, to his great 
beat of adrum. The Indian, observing his sur- | surprise, that he spoke scarcely any other lan- 
prise, informed him by signs that their council | guage, having but a very limited knowledge of 
was about to assemble, and offered to conduct | the Indian tongue. The reason of this was, as 
him to it. Milfort immediately rose to follow | he afterward ascertained, that M‘Gillivray’s fa- 
him, for, unable tc make himself understood, he | ther was a Scotchman, and had given him an 
thought it best to humor every wish of his host, | English education. _His mother was the natu- 
though he could not but think that the savage | ral daughter of a French officer who formerly 
was singularly polite and friendly for one who | commanded at Fort Toulouse, near Alabama. 
roasted and ate men. | This officer had made a mistress of a squaw, the 

This was in the month of May, 1776, for Mil-| beautiful daughter of a Creek chief, and M‘Gilli- 
fort had been more than a month in crossing | vray’s mother was the fruit of the connection. 
the State of Georgia, so devious and full of ob- | His father had long been a trader among the 
structions had been his way. He had arrived | Creeks, and was much beloved by them. In 
among the powerful tribe of the Creeks, and at | one of his visits to buy furs, peltries, etc., he 
the time of one of their annual councils. Into | | saw this half-Indian half- French girl, who had 
this council Milfort’s host now conducted him, | inherited her mother's beauty, and fell in love 
for though he was not himself a-chief his age | with her. More conscientious than the French 
gave him free admittance. Leading him for- | officer, he made her his wife, which added great- 
ward to a chief seated in the centre on some | ly to his influence with the Creeks. They lived 
bear-skins, he presented him, saying that he| happily together, and a family of five children 
was a Frenchman whom he had found lost in| grew up in their half-civilized home. There 
the forest. The chief received him with great | were two sons and three daughters, but one aft- 
dignity, and, making him a sign to be seated by | er another died, till only one son and daughter 
his side, took his hand in token of friendship. | remained. The former was sent to Charleston, 
Milfort addressed him a few words in French, | to be educated as an English youth; and he 
but seeing that he did not understand him ad- | might well pass for one, for being Scotch on his 
dressed him in broken English. To his amaze- | father’s side, and only half-Indian on his mo- 
ment he found that the chieftain spoke English | ther’s, he was only slightly tinted with the 
perfectly. This was the renowned M‘Gillivray, | swarthy hue of the savage. After finishing his 
a man well known at that time both in this | education he visited the Creeks on behalf of the 
country and in Europe. English to negotiate a treaty with them. Rev- 

The Creeks had been warm friends of the | erenced for his father’s sake, and claimed as 
French when they oceupied Louisiana, and Mil-| one of their own from being the son of a chief- 
fort was most cordially received by the assem-| tain’s grand-daughter, he was received with the 
bled chiefs. He did not remain long, however, | warmest tokens of affection,‘and named their 
for his host soon advanced to conduct him away. | Estechocko, or ‘‘ friend.” He was six feet high, 
Leading him back to his cabin he gave him| tall, spare, and erect, and afterward became 
about an ounce of bread, and the same amount | known as the Talleyrand of Alabama. The beau- 
of roast meat, and a drink of water. These | tiful country of the Creeks, their unbounded af- 
mere morsels seemed to increase rather than | fection for him, combined perhaps with a long- 
allay the pangs of hunger, and Milfort could | ing for a wild life, which had come with his In- 
not reconcile this extreme parsimony with the | dian blood, determined him to remain among 
friendly bearing of the Indian. Toward sun- | them. 
set the latter conducted him to a little room in During the conversation at the dinner-table 
which his baggage had been previously deposit- | Milfort informed him that it was his intention 
ed, and pointing to some bear-skins made signs | to remain some time in the Indian country. 
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Milfort was delighted with the intelligence ; for 
with an educated man for a companion, with 
whom he could converse about the great world 
without, he saw that he could combine the 
charms of both savage and civilized life, and 
gratify his educated as well as his natural tastes. 

M‘Gillivray invited him to go home with him 
as soon as the council broke up, but Milfort, with 
true French politeness, declined on the ground 
that his kind host might feel hurt at his leaving 
him so suddenly. M/‘Gillivray, however, was 
determined not to part with his new-found com- 
panion, and before the council dispersed had ar- 
ranged it all with the old Indian in whose charge 
he left the horses and baggage. 


Milfort, bidding his Indian host an affection- | 


ate adieu, promising to come and see him again 
soon, mounted one of M‘Gillivray’s horses, and 
the two rode away into the forest toward the 
beautiful home of the latter on the banks of the 
Coosa. For three days these two men, thus 
strangely brought together in the heart of the 
wilderness, journeyed on together, surrounded 
by all the glories of the spring, the pleasant 
hours passing swiftly by in pleasant converse re- 
specting the great world without; ‘and on the 
fourth reached their place of destination. The 
situation that M‘Gillivray had chosen for his 
home was picturesque in the extreme, and burst 
on Milfort like an oasis in the desert. The 
cabins of sixty slaves stood sprinkled over the 
opening, which was skirted by the river, amidst 
which rose conspicuously the more imposing 
residence of M‘Gillivray, their proprietor. Each 
family had a cabin of its own surrounded by a 
patch of cultivated ground, which gave to the 
whole the appearance of a little village. This 
quiet spot, surrounded by the green forest, and 
smiling in the sun, seemed to Milfort more like 
a dream than a reality, and he could not repress 
an exclamation of delight. M/‘Gillivray took 
him to his own house, and after a day or two 


presented him with a separate cabin for his es- | 


pecial use. In the mean time, determined to 
retain him permanently among his tribe, he had 
spoken enthusiastically of the simple, pleasant 
manners of his people, told him of the reputa- 
tion the nation had already acquired, and un- 
folded the brilliant plans he had laid out for the 
future. All this was strange and new to Mil- 
fort; he had started on his adventurous expedi- 
tion in the expectation of finding a state of hu- 
man degradation more revolting than any he 
had ever yet experienced, of seeing men who 
roasted and ate their enemies, and behold he 
had fallen on Arcadian simplicity, and found 
himself in a nation of savages far more civilized 
and refined than the wild frontiersmen of the 
white settlements. 

Before the charm and novelty of his new situ- 
ation had time to wear off he was informed by 
M‘Gillivray that a secret war expedition was 
being fitted out by the Creeks. The chivalric 
Frenchman, in order to show his gratitude for 
the kindness he had received, immediately of- 
fered to accompany it as a volunteer. M‘Gilli- 
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vray, though secretly delighted at the offer, de- 
clined it on the ground that he was too recent a 
stranger to be allowed the honor of defending 
their country ; but that at some future time the 
chiefs would be glad to accept of his services. 
Milfort, however, was determined not to be left 
behind, and pressed his request so earnestly that 
for fear of offending him it was finally granted. 
The fact that he was a Frenchman was the chief 
reason for thus deviating from their established 
custom. It isa remarkable fact that the French 
were always great favorites with the Indians on 
this continent, while the English were as inva- 


| riably hated. 


Honored with the title of Creek warrior, Mil- 
fort joined the expedition, and it took up its line 
of march through the forest. 

These wild warriors in their war paint and 
equipped for the foray was a novel sight to the 
French soldier, and he could not but reflect on 
his strange appearance and position among them 
He soon discovered that several of the subordi- 
nate chiefs, under the pretense of friendship, 
were keeping close watch of him; for not only 
was he a stranger, but he had come among them 
in too mysterious a manner to permit them to 
feel perfectly at ease respecting him. As they 
approached the neighborhood of the enemy he 
was kept under still closer surveillance. A 
council of war being called to decide on the 
plan of attack he was invited to it, and his 
opinion, he being a European soldier, was asked 
as to the best course to be adopted. He politely 


declined to give any whatever, saying that he 
was entirely ignorant of their mode of warfare, 


and also that of the enemy. But they, determ- 
ined to obtain his views, explained their usual 
method of surprise by night, etc., and then in- 
sisted on his giving them the plan he would 
adopt if left to himself. Being thus urged, he, 
after obtaining full information of the locality, 
circumstances, number, etc., of the enemy, pre- 
sented a plan, which, though it might be very 
imperfectly comprehended by his savage com- 
panions, would have one merit at least—that of 
being entirely new to the enemy. ‘To his sur- 
prise it was adopted, and proved entirely suc- 
cessful. The enemy, thrown into utter confu- 


/ sion by the new mode of Indian warfare, were 


completely routed. Milfort, however, had not 
the faintest idea what an Indian battle was; 
and when, with their blood-curdling war-whoop 
and unearthly yells and frantic gestures and 
gleaming tomahawks, they leaped among their 
foes, they looked more like painted demons than 
men. He confesses that he was startled at the 
strange apparition, and adds, with a naiveté that 
is irresistible, ‘‘ it required all the consciousness 
that I was a Frenchman, and that I was sustain- 
ing the honor of France, to keep me from show- 
ing anyalarm. The different colors with which 
they painted their bodies rendered them more 
frightful objects than the painted devils that 
figure in the ballet of an opera.” 

Several skirmishes and battles took place be- 
fore the campaign finished, in which he, by his 
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skill and cool bravery, won the highest praise, 
and fixed himself firmly in the confidence and 
esteem of the nation. The chiefs were lavish 
in their praises and demonstrations of grati- 
tude, which filled M‘Gillivray with unbounded 
delight, and he called him the saviour of his 
country. Not long after, in conversing on the 
affairs of the nation, he informed him that he 
would soon have another opportunity of show- 
ing his courage and attachment to the tribes; 
for the Americans and Indians had made an 
incursion into the Creek territory, and they 
were about fitting out a formidable expedition 
against them. ‘This time Milfort had no diffi- 
culty in getting himself accepted as a volun- 
teer. 

The campaign that followed was an import- 
ant one, and furnished him many opportunities 
to distinguish himself. On one occasion, when 
the Indians were about to close with their ene- 
mies, he saw that the position which a portion 
of the warriors had taken would, if maintained, 
end in certain defeat. He passed fearlessly 
through the hostile fire, and placing himself at 
their head swept round through the forest, and 
falling unexpectedly on the enemy routed them 
with great slaughter. The reckless exposure 


of his life at the critical moment of the battle, 
and the glorious victory which he had thus been 
able to secure, completed the ascendency which 
the former campaign had gone so far toward 
giving him over the tribe. 

On the return of the expedition the war- 
chiefs, relieved entirely from their suspicions, 


made a glowing report of his services to the 
council of old men, and spoke in such extrava- 
gant terms of his personal bravery that he was 
unanimously elected Little War-Chief. M‘Gill- 
ivray was in ecstasy, and publicly declared him- 
self his protector and friend. . 

Milfort had now been two years a resident 
of the nation, and to fix him still more firmly 
among them M‘Gillivray gave him his only sister 
for a wife. Having thus obtained a distinguish- 
ed rank he was determined to prove himself 
worthy of it. An opportunity, however, did not 
occur till next year, when an important expedi- 
tion was undertaken by the young warriors. In- 
vested with the dignity of war-chief he accom- 
panied it as a leader. Sweeping rapidly for- 
ward on their war-path they at length came in 
the neighborhood of the enemy. Here they 
halted, and a council of war was called to de- 
cide on the plan of attack. Milfort, by right, 
formed one of it, but took no part in the delib- 
erations till each had expressed his opinion. 
He was then called on for his. He had adopt- 
ed a plan of his own, entirely different from 
any that had been proposed. It was a novel 
one to the chiefs, and one they could not fully 


comprehend; yet so entirely had Milfort won | 


their confidence that they unhesitatingly fel] in 
with it, but told him that he must take chief 
command in carrying it out. 
had seen enough of their fighting to know ex- 
actly what they could do, and had also become 


He did so. He} 


well acquainted with the tactics of the enemy. 
The result was, he so completely overthrew and 
routed the enemy that a single battle ended 
the war, and they returned in triumph to their 
homes. 

Peace being restored, Milfort made a tour 
through the nation to ascertain more thorough- 
ly its exact condition, and its capabilities with 
reference to future action. Clothed with the 
authority of the chiefs of the council of old men, 
and preceded by the fame of his exploits, he 
was every where received with demonstrations 
of love and reverence. 

When the council assembled the next year 
they determined to give him a new evidence of 

| their esteem and confidence. After discussing 

the state and prospects of the nation a chief 
arose and proposed, as wars were frequent and 
troubles of various kinds surrounded them, that 
they should elect a grand chief who should take 
supreme control of their affairs, and be com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. The confidence 
reposed in M‘Gillivray’s talents, as well as in 
his integrity, made him the proper person to 
receive this high position, and it was unani- 
mously offered him. But he being in feeble 
health, besides of a mild and amiable disposi- 
tion, which made him so averse to battle that 
he never accompanied any of the warlike expe- 
ditions, declined the proffered honor. He told 
the chiefs, while thanking them for this proof 
| of their attachment, that his health would not 
enable him to sustain the fatigues inseparable 
to war, and if he should accept the place of 
commander-in-chief he could not always lead 
them to battle, and hence on the most import- 
ant occasion they might find themselves with- 
out a leader. At the same time he spoke of 
Milfort’s services, rehearsed his warlike deeds, 
| and reminding them of the confidence they had 
already reposed in him, proposed they should 
make him their Tustanegy, or Grand War-Chief. 
The proposition was at once accepted, and Mil- 
fort, without a dissenting voice, was elected 
Grand War-Chief of the Creek nation. 

He was absent at the time on business of the 
tribe, and M‘Gillivray dispatched a swift runner 
for him, with the request to hasten back and re- 
ceive the high honor that had been awarded 
him. Milfort, though he felt deeply this touch- 
ing proof of the confidence of the Indians in him, 
resolved, notwithstanding, not to accept the po- 
sition. Returning with all speed he sought an 
interview with M‘Gillivray, and after thanking 
him warmly for this new evidence of his attach- 
ment, without informing him of his determina- 
tion went direct to the council. He thanked 
them also for the honor they had done him, but 
said they ought to choose a chicf more experi- 
enced in their customs and more acquainted 
with their wants than he was; that he was con- 
tent in having led their brave chiefs and war- 
| riors to victory, and had much rather obey than 
command. 
| ‘The covncil deliberated on what he said, but 
| determined, notwithstanding his objections, to 
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confirm his election. Milfort saw at once that 
to persist in his refusal would give great offense, 
and so he made another proposition. He re- 
minded them of the abilities of M‘Gillivray, the 
great service he had rendered the nation before 
he came among them, and of his own friend- 
ship for him, which made him unwilling to ex- 
ercise authority over him, and then proposed 
that they should make M‘Gillivray head chief 
of the nation in all its political matters, while 
he, under him, would be head war-chief. This 
compromise, by a division of the honor, satis- 
fied all parties, and so the delicate affair was 
settled. 

The ceremony of induction into office fol- 
lowed; and, though imposing in some parts of 
it, in others quite astounded the Frenchman. 
The council assembled in state, when a part of 
the chiefs slowly approached, and one of their 
number, a venerable man, advanced and led 
him to a litter covered with the richest bear- 
skins, and surrounded with a garland of ivy 
leaves. Four powerful chiefs then stepped for- 
ward, and lifting it on their shoulders com- 
menced a slow and stately march around the 
grand centre cabin. A crowd of young war- 
riors, each holding in his hand a staff adorned 
with eagle plumes, preceded them, dancing and 
gesticulating and rending the air with their wild 
hurrahs. The whole was led by a master of cer- 
emonies, who carried a cocoa-nut shell on the end 
of astick containing some hard berries, by shak- 
ing which he kept time. Before, behind, on ev- 
ery@ide, marched the old chiefs, each carrying 
his baton tipped with eagle plumes, painted in 
different colors. Then came six priests, or 
medicine men, with undressed deer-skins on 
their shoulders for capes, and in their hands the 
plant from which the war medicine was to be 


made. As the cortége approached the grand | 


cabin it was met by another priest, accompanied 
by two young warriors carrying calabashes filled 
with water, in which the juice of the plant for 
the war medicine was to be mixed. When 
about twenty paces off the priest stopped, and 
dipping his hand in the water sprinkled it 
around, and chanted a hymn or invocation to 
the God of War. As the chant ceased all the 
chiefs advanced, six in a line, to meet him, and 
dipping their hands in the same calabash made 
the same gesture as they sprinkled the water. 
Then the six priests came forward and com- 
pounded the mixture. This ceremony being 
performed they entered the grand cabin, and the 
six priests took their stations behind the litter on 
which Milfort sat in state. Then the old man 
stepped to his side, and with great ceremony 
helped him to descend, and placed him upon a 
buffalo robe prepared for his reception. 

Thus far the ceremonies had been very im- 


posing, but now the dignity of the occasion | 
ceased ; for the whole assembly sat down, and 
for twenty-four hours devoted themselves with 
ludicrous gravity to the drinking of the medicine 
of war, as they called the tea that had been 
brewed. Milfort, who had never before drank 
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| the mixture, soon grew sick, and began to throw 
up. The chiefs, accustomed to it, resisted its 
nauseating effects much longer; but at length 
they also succumbed, and a scene of vomitirg 
ensued that Milfort, sick as he was, contem- 
plated with the most unbounded astonishment. 
It was an extraordinary finale to an inaugura- 
tion. It lasted all night, till the next morning 
at sunrise, when the whole stripped stark naked 
and repaired to a round cabin where the priests 
were awaiting them with kettles full of the boil- 
ing tea. Into these they threw red-hot stones, 
uttering the while a low melancholy chant. In 
a few minutes the cabin was full of steam, and 
the inmates of course in a raging perspiration, 
| that trickled in streams down their bodies. Mil- 
| fort, though tough for a white man, could with 
difficulty sustain the heat ; but he knew it wou!d 
be fatal to the reputation of a grand war-chief 
to be the first to succumb, and bore it like a mar- 
tyr. This continued for half an hour, when a 
part of the chiefs left the cabin. The priests 
then surrounded Milfort, and together threw 
themselves into a cold stream that ran past the 
door. With his blood at boiling heat Milfort 
looked aghast at this cold plunge; but there was 
no time for delay or remonstrance, and in he 
went. That it did not kill him he attributed 
entirely to the immense quantity of hot tea or 
war medicine he had drank. Emerging from 
the water they rested a little, and then returned 
to the grand cabin, where a magnificent banquet 
had been prepared. After this there was a grand 
dance, which lasted three days. At the close 
Milfort was conducted out of the cabin in the 
same state in which he had entered it, and at- 
tended to his own. The oldest war-chief then 
proclaimed that the ceremony was completed, 
and he was now the first sentinel of the nation. 
Milfort was now really at the head of the na- 
tion—its great war-chief, who was to lead all its 
hostile expeditions, But he found his position 
at the very outset a very embarrassing one, for 
| the Creeks were in alliance with the English, 
| and at war with the Americans; yet with the 
latter he knew the French armies were now co- 
operating. He felt no hesitation in fighting the 
Americans, but he could not bring his mind to 
fight his own countrymen. He therefore en- 
deavored to induce the Indians to preserve a 
strict neutrality, giving many and plausible rea- 
sons for such a course. They were inclined to 
take his advice, but said they had formed a treaty 
with the English, and felt it would not do to 
break openly withthem. It was finally arranged 
that a few warriors should join the English army 
| as representatives of the nation, but not a suffi- 
cient number to require him, as grand war-chief, 
to accompany them. 
| On what an apparently slight event turned the 
whole question whether the Creeks, the most 
powerful and warlike of all the Southern tribes, 
| should make common cause with the others 
|against us! Their conduct in this matter has 
been attributed to the sagacity and forethought 
‘of M‘Gillivray, the Indian Talleyrand, as they 
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styled him; but now it leaks out that it was 
solely because a Frenchman had been elected 
their grand war-chief, and would not fight his 
own countrymen. Neither political nor military 
reasons had any thing to do with the compara- 
tively indifferent attitude of the Creeks during 
the War of the Revolution, but regard for the na- 
tional feelings of their new war-chief. But for 
this the war on our Southern frontier would have 
assumed a vastly more formidable character, and 
we should have witnessed achievements such as 
made the names of Pontiac and Tecumseh so 
long the terror of the white settlers. 


Though Milfort had compromised matters so | 
that the Creeks should occupy almost a neutral | 


attitude during the war, he was afraid that 
events might occur which would draw the whole 


nation into it as allies of the English; and he | 
determined to withdraw himself and the principal | 


warriors entirely from the scene of combat. He 
had seen inscribed on shells, which they carefully 

? . . 
preserved, various figures, which he found on 


inquiry to constitute the historical records of | 
> ° . ° e | 
On asking for an interpretation of 


the nation. 
their meaning, he ascertained that the Creeks 
traced their origin to Mexico, from which they 
emigrated after the overthrow of the Montezuma 
to the Red River, beyond the Mississippi. 
described with great enthusiasm their homes on 
the banks of this stream, and he proposed to 
make a visit to them. This interest in their 
past history pleased the Creeks, and they at 
once fell in with his project. So assembling 
two hundred young warricrs, the é/ite of their 
fighting force, he struck off into the Western 
wilderness. 

Reaching the Mississippi he left his war- 
riors in camp, and descended to New Orleans. 
He had carefully noticed the capacity of the 
country through which he passed, and when he 
saw what a magnificent river flowed through 
it, furnishing a channel to internal commerce, 
he was amazed that France tad ever ceded 
Louisiana to Spain. He staid some time at 
New Orleans, obtaining statistics respecting the 
amount of commerce that entered the river—the 
extent of navigation, and the character and 
magnitude of the territory its waters drained. 
Then and there was born the project of getting 
that vast country once more into the hands of 
France—a project he never abandoned, but pur- 
sued steadily till it was accomplished. After 
thoroughly informing himself on all points con- 
nected with the thriving colony, he prepared to 
depart, making this note as the result of his in- 
vestigations: ‘‘ Jf France permits the Americans 
to get possession of this beautiful river, in fifty 
years they will dictate laws to Europe.” Thus, 
many years before the commencement of the 
present century, this Creek war-chief, with the 
sagacity of a statesman, foresaw the important 
part the great valley of the Mississippi was to 
play in the history of the world. He returned 
to his wild warriors absorbed in vast schemes for 
the future aggrandizement of France. 

The march to the Red River was resumed ; 


They | 


but he determined on his return to explore this 
wonderful valley, and ascertain from personal 
inspection its capacities, and then, when the 
present war was over, revisit France, and lay 
before the Government the results of his in- 
vestigations, and the scheme that had already 
assumed a definite shape in his own mind. s 

He reached the ancient home of the Creeks late 
in autumn ; and as the weather was getting cold, 
and there were so many broad rivers to swim in 
the route they must traverse, he proposed that 
they should stay there till spring. The true mo- 
tive, however, which governed him, was the wish 
to keep away while the English were at war with 
the French. They spent the winter in trapping 
| and hunting, and at the end of March broke up 
their wigwams and started on their return. In- 
stead, however, of taking the route by which he 
had come, Milfort chose a different one, carry- 
| ing him farther north, so that he might see more 
of the country. Having struck the Mississippi, 
he ascended its banks to the Ohio, then followed 
this latter stream till he approached the Ameri- 
can settlements from the east; and penctrated 
even to the Niagara frontier. The farther he 
| explored the more he was convinced of the im- 
| portance of his great scheme of getting Louisiana 
ceded back to France, so that she could control 
| the valley of the Mississippi. His warriors 
spent the time in hunting and trapping while 
he matured a plan which, if successful, would 
aggrandize France, and make her mistress of 
half the western continent. 
| He was absent on this extraordinary exptdi- 
| tion eighteen months, and returned with a vast 
j retinue of horses loaded with furs and skins. 
He had not lost a man nor met with a serious 
accident during the whole time. The Creeks, 
who had wondered what had become of their 
new war-chief, received him with unbounded 
delight, and crowding around him, escorted him 
—two thousand in number—in triumph to his 
home, which he had named ‘‘ Petite Paris.” 

He had a long and interesting interview with 
M‘Gillivray, and unfolded to him the grand 
project which he determined, on the first favor- 
able opportunity, to present to the French Gov- 
ernment. With France master of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and the Creek nation in close al- 
liance with it, M‘Gillivray saw that his people 
would be secure against the incursions of the 
colonists, and soon rise to that position of power 
which he ardently wished to see them occupy. 
Nothing, however, could be done till the con- 
tinental war should close. 

In the mean time, the Georgians having made 
encroachments upon the Creeks, the latter clam- 
ored loudly for vengeance ; and Milfort assem- 
bled his warriors to make an incursion against 
the settlers. But when he reached the frontiers 
he abandoned his design, and filled with his 
great scheme, determined to visit the two hostile 
armies and see what the prospects were of a 
termination of the war. He first visited the 
British camp at Charleston, then passed on to 
| the French head-quarters at Yorktown, where 








the allied army had remained since the capitula- 
tion of Cornwallis. From thence he went to 
Philadelphia, and being convinced that the war 
would soon be over, returned to his warriors, 
and abandoning the expedition into Georgia led 
them back to their homes. 

Not long after he conducted two successful 
expeditions against General Bowles, who figured 
so prominently for a while in the affairs of the 
Seminoles. 

In 1789 M‘Gillivray went to Mobile to make 
a treaty with the Spanish Governor of Louisiana 
and M. Mirian the Intendant. Being appointed 
commissioner-general for the King of Spain, he 
wished Milfort to accept the office of sub-com- 
missioner - general; but the latter declined ; 
though afterward, when Carondelet was made 


Governor-general of Louisiana, he did accept the 


position. 

In the mean time an event occurred which 
made him again summon his warriors to the 
field of battle. Two old Creek chiefs being on 
a visit to Georgia, the whites got them drunk, 
and while in this state formed a treaty with 
them by which a large tract of land was ceded 
to Georgia. When the chiefs became sober they 
refused to own the treaty, which so enraged the 
Georgians that they seized them and threatened 
to kill them. This infamous treaty was the 
cause of much trouble afterward, not only be- 
tween the Creeks and Georgia, but also between 
the former and the General Government. 

Milfort, indignant at the foul outrage, did not 
wait to make complaints to Washington, but 
placing himself at the head of a large band of 
warriors fell on the settlements with resistless 
fury. The whites flew to arms, but were beaten 
in almost every encounter; and for a while ter- 
ror reigned upon the frontier. The daring and 
success of the Indians astonished the Americans, 
and they attributed the skill and energy with 
which the avenging blow. was delivered and 
followed up to the great ability of M‘Gillivray. 
One of the papers of the day, speaking of the 
war, said of M‘Gillivray: ‘* With what address 
has he conducted this unhappy war against us! 
If it were possible to gain his friendship, and 
get him in our interests, it would be most de- 
sirable, for the other Indians would not then 
dare to make war. Let us then strive to make 
peace with him.” M/‘Gillivray became at once 
a very distinguished man; his name was a ter- 
ror throughout the border settlements South; 
was often repeated in the halls of Congress and 
Washington’s cabinet, and became a familiar 
word in the saloons of Europe; and yet during 
the whole war he was never once on the field of 
battle. 

History often makes heroes out of very sin- 
gular material; but it rarely, as in this case, 
manufactures one entirely out of the imagina- 
tion. While the country rung with the daring 
plots of M‘Gillivray, he was quietly sitting in his 
own cabin on the Coosa, attending to his planta- 
tion. An unknown French soldier was winning 
for him a reputation which to this day it is sup- 
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| posed he won for himself. The result was that 
| Washingion sent commissioners to him, and 
eventually gave him the rank of Brigadier-Gen- 
| eral in the Americana service. It is nevertheless 
true, strange as it may appear, that M‘Gillivray 
| never once led the Creeks to battle! Let the 
| future historian of Georgia make a note of this, 
}and he will be able to solve some things that 
occurred in the Creek nation, subsequent to the 
Revolution, which otherwise would remain a 
mystery. 

Milfort now saw clearly that the Creeks would 
| have to abandon their lands unless something 
| was speedily done. In the end he designed to 
| have their safety secured by an alliance with 
| France; but he knew that years must elapse 
| before this could be brought about, if accom- 
plished at all, and he resolved to form a grand 
league with all the Southern Indians, and make 
common war against the Americans. The border- 
| ers, he saw, must be driven back at once, or their 

rapid encroachments would inevitably force the 
Indians to retire. In carrying out his plan he vis- 
ited tribe after tribe, as Tecumseh did afterward ; 
and though he did not arouse them by his elo- 
quence, he showed so clearly that unless a com- 
mon alliance was made they would all be com- 
| pelled to give up their lands and abandon their 
| homes, that he met with but little strong opposi- 
|tion; and before the year was out had formed 
| one of the most formidable Indian leagues that 
was ever made on this continent. Rumors of this 
| at length reached the seat of government at New 
| York, and caused much anxiety to Washington. 
|The powerful Southern tribes, joined together 
| and led by such a bold and skillful leader as 
| the one who had recently spread terror through 
Georgia, would wage a war that would cost 
much blood and treasure to bring to a success- 
ful termination. 

M'‘Gillivray being nominally the chief of the 
nation, was supposed to be at the bottom of this 
great and dangerous movement. In the mean 
time the two officers which had been sent as 
commissioners to treat with him reached the 
hostile tribe. Luckily for them Milfort, when 
they arrived, was absent at Pensacola, occupied 
in distributing the annual presents of the Span- 
iards to the Indians. M‘Gillivray immediately 
sent for him; but the commissioners had evi- 
dently seen and heard enough in their inter- 
views with the chiefs to convince them that Mil- 
fort would oppose all their propositions; and 
hence they pressed M‘Gillivray with all their 
power to depart with them immediately for New 
York, where he could talk over the affairs of the 
nation with Washington. The more he showed 
a disinclination to commit himself in any way 
until Milfort’s return, the more anxious they 
were to hasten his departure. They had found 
a different state of things from what they had 
anticipated. M‘Gillivray, instead of being the 
| great and ws like chief he had been represented 
| to be, was a man in feeble health and of a peace- 

ful disposition, and evidently entirely under the 
|influence of this Milfort, of whom they appar- 
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ently had never heard before. The strong and 
resolute spirit which controlled the Creek na- | 
tion, and gave such prestige to its arms, was 
not, after all, the head political chief; and more 
than half of the difficulties they expected to en- 
counter would be surmounted at once if they 
could get the latter where he could no longer 
feel its influence. By what inducements and 
promises they succeeded we are not informed, 
but they did prevail on M‘Gillivray to depart 
suddenly with them before Milfort had time to 
return. 

Milfort, the moment he received M‘Gillivray’s 
message, set out to meet him. He had seen 
enough of M‘Gillivray’s yielding disposition to 
make him fear the worst if he were left alone to 
deal with the commissioners. He knew that 
their object in coming was to obtain possession 
of Creek lands, which would be only the begin- 
ning of the final absorption of their whole ter- 
ritory; and he determined they should go back 
with that object unaccomplished. But, to his 
great disappointment and indignation, he found 
when he reached home that M‘Gillivray and 
the commissioners had been gone three days. 
It would be impossible to overtake him even if 
it were wise to do so, and he moodily resigned 
himself to fate, feeling that nothing but evil 
could result from this ill-starred visit to the 
head of the American Government. At one 
time he resolved to assemble four thousand war- 
riors and march to the frontier to await his re- | 
turn, but he finally abandoned the design, and 
remained in his cabin. 

In the mean time M‘Gillivray proceeded with 
the commissioners to New York, and became the 
guest of Washington. One day he made a visit 
to Wall Street, and crowds of curious gazers 
gathered on the sidewalk as he passed. The 
tall and slender white chieftain (for he could 
hardly be called an Indian) bore no resemblance 
whatever to the renowned and terrible warrior 
they had pictured to themselves. On another 
occasion he visited the Hall of Congress, and 
was received with distinguished honor. Over- 
whelmed with attentions, flattered and caressed 
by the most distinguished men of the nation, it | 
is not surprising that this savage chieftain, with | 
the blood and instincts of a white man in him, | 
should have yielded to the seductive influences 
that surrounded him. Alone and unaccus- 
tomed to such associations, he gradually lost 
that feeling of independence which characterized 
him in his forest home, and became a mere in- 
strument in the hands of those who coveted the 
rich lands of his tribe. His pride was also flat- 
tered by the promise of a commission of Briga- 
dier-General in the American army—a rank that 
a white man would have gone far to have ob- | 
tained. Washington was probably wholly un- 
acquainted with the deception and wrong that | 
had been practiced on the Creeks, as he had | 
heard only the white man’s story, and intent on | 
preventing an expensive and desolating war on | 
the southern frontier, and at the same time 
wishing to satisfy the Georgia delegates, made a | 
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treaty with him, by which the very lands which 
the State had endeavored to obtain from the 
drunken chiefs were ceded to the whites. As 
compensation in part he received the rank, uni- 
form, and pay of Brigadier-General. 

In the midst, however, of his newly acquired 
honors, the thought of Milfort, who had ac- 
quired complete ascendency over him in all af- 
fairs of the nation, would trouble him, and he 
looked forward to the meeting with him with no 
little anxiety. To blunt the edge of his opposi- 
tion, and if possible secure his approval of the 
treaty, he solicited, and actually obtained, the 
same military rank for him with which he him- 
self had been honored. With the commission 
for him in his pocket he set out on his return 
home. On his arrival he sought an interview 
with Milfort, and told him what he had done, 
and at the same time presented him his com- 
mission as Brigadier-General, together with a 
kind message from Washington. Milfort’s worst 
fears had been realized. But reproaches and 
remonstrances would now avail nothing—the 
deed was done, and the first downward step of 
the nation irrevocably taken. He did not com- 
plain, but when he told M‘Gillivray that he 
would not accept the commission of Brigadier- 
General, and bade him return it to Washington, 
the humbled chieftain felt how utterly his course 
was condemned, and that he alone must bear 


| the responsibility of it. 


A council of the chiefs was called and the 
treaty laid before them. They were amazed at 


its conditions, and M‘Gillivray saw, as he gazed 


on the grave, stern countenances that surrounded 
him, that he had fallen forever in the confidence 
of his people. No proposition, however, was 
made to ratify the treaty; it was plain that a 
smothered fire was in their breasts that would 
require but little provocation to make a consum- 
ing flame. 

This not long after was furnished. An officer 
arrived from the seat of Government with the 
money due M‘Gillivray as general, and a thow- 
sand dollars for Milfort. In passing through 
the village of Okfoski, one of the bags contain- 
ing the money fell from the saddle of the mes- 
senger and burst open. The Indians who had 
crowded around immediately asked who it was 
for. The officer replied for M‘Gillivray, their 
chief. The news spread like wild-fire. Soured 
by the conditions of the treaty, and indignant 
that the head of the nation should sport the 
epaulets of a general in the white man’s service, 
the discovery of this money removed the last 
barrier to the open expression of their rage and 
suspicions. It was to them proof positive of their 
chieftain’s treachery, and they assembled and 
tumultuously demanded his death. They would 
unquestionably have killed him on the spot but 
for the interference of Milfort, who promised to 
investigat® the matter, and see every thing made 
right. In an interview with M‘Gillivray he told 
him he must immediately send back his com- 
mission to Washington as he had done, and ac- 
cept no stipend from the American Government. 
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He did so, but this concession to the prejudices | 
of the Indians came too late. They would not 
be appeased, and a second grand council was 
called to deliberate on the matter. After along 
and stormy debate it was decided that M‘Gilli- 
vray should die. The man whom they had so 
reverenced, in whose hands they had placed 
with entire confidence the interests of the na- 
tion, had now fallen so low that nothing but his 
blood could appease them. 

Milfort, as much as he disapproved of M‘Gill- 
ivray’s course, stood firmly by him in this ter- 
rible crisis; but he saw clearly that he could 
not, with all his influence, stem the tide of op- 
position; and so, to avert from his friend the 
doom that awaited him, he secretly hurried him 
off to Mobile. After remaining here some time 
M‘Gillivray went to Pensacola, where he died, 
without seeing the treaty he had made with 
Washington ratified by his chiefs. Thus per- 
ished one whom writers have been pleased to 
eall the Talleyrand of Alabama. The people of 
the United States and the Government labored 
under a delusion as to his character while he 
lived, and history has prolonged it since his 
death. Milfort, the Frenchman, not M‘Gilli- 
vray, the mixed breed, was the life and soul of 
the Creek nation. 

Washington, when he gave M‘Gillivray his 
commission of Brigadier-General, presented him 
with a superb pair of epaulets which he had 
received from the court of France through La- 
fayette. These the humbled chieftain gave to 


Milfort, who after found use for them in a way 
he little dreamed of then. 

Washington, finding the treaty he had made 
with M‘Gillivray not ratified by the nation, sent 
another commissioner, Souanne, to bring the 


matter to a satisfactory adjustment. The agent 
remained six months among the Creeks, trying 
in every way to win over Milfort, to whom the 
chiefs now looked for advice and counsel. But 
the promises and flatteries that had proved so 
potent with M‘Gillivray were lost on the reso- 
lute Frenchman, and Souanne departed without 
having accomplished his object. Out of his fail- 
ure grew the famous Yazoo and Sciota Land 
Company, which was nothing less than a gigan- 
tic swindle on the Indians 

In the mean time the French Revolution 
rolled on—the head of Louis XVI. fell on the 
scaffold, and France became a republic under 
the control of the Directory. Soon Bonaparte 
was elected First Consul, and the war with 
Spain commenced. The news of this important 
event at length reached the quiet settlement of 
Mobile. Milfort at once saw that the time for 
carrying out his long- meditated project had 
come. Retaining his French citizenship, his 
first step was to send in his resignation as com- 
missioner of Spain to the Governor of Louisiana. 
The reason he gave was, that the two countries 
being at war he could no longer act as agent of | 
the latter. The Governor accepted it, compli- 
menting him at the same time on the fidelity 
and ability with which he had executed his trust. | 


Having thus cut himself loose from the Span- 
ish authority, Milfort resolved to visit France 
and lay before the Government his grand scheme 
for reannexing Louisiana. First, he sat down 
and placed his views and the statistics which he 
had so carefully gathered in the form of a me- 
morial. He then laid his plan before the Creek 
chiefs, saying, that when he had accomplished 
his object he would return, and, with France as 
their ally, bid defiance to the Americans. 

Bidding them farewell, with much wise coun- 
sel as to the course they should pursue till his 
return, he repaired to Mobile and bought a ship 
in which he set sail for Philadelphia. On his 
arrival there he sought an interview with citi- 
zen Fauchet, who then represented the French 
republic at the seat of the Government of the 
United States, and laid before him his plan in 
detail. Fauchet fell in with it at once, and of- 
fered to give him a free passage to France. 
This, however, Milfort declined, and finding a 
vessel bound for Bordeaux about to sail, paid 
his passage in her, and embarked for his native 
country. Fauchet had given him a strong let- 
ter of recommendation to Cambacéres, one of 
the consuls of the Committee of Public Safety, 
which he presented at once on reaching Paris. 
Cambacéres received him cordially, and gave 
him a letter to the Secretary, who, though he 
approved of his plan, told him nothing could be 
done until negotiations for peace with Spain 
shouldcommence. The Government would then 
make the cession of Louisiana one of the con- 
ditions of the treaty 

About six months after Charles Lacroix, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, presented him to the 
Directory. This body gave him a special au- 
dience, and listened with the liveliest interest to 
the details of his project. They saw at once a 
way was opened for France to recover the best 
part of the possessions she had lost in America. 
Milfort’s report of his explorations of the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries—his account of the 
growing commerce and vast capabilities and fu- 
ture wealth of the great valley of the West, 
filled them with wonder, and opened in prospect 
a new empire to the republic 

Thus was born and eventually carried out the 
project of obtaining once more possession of 
Louisiana. It has doubtless often occurred to 
the reader of history why was it that France, 
environed with perils as she was on the Conti- 
nent, turned her attention to America? Here 
is the solution. While Europe was rocking 
above the earthquake before which the Bourbon 
dynasty had gone down, a solitary Frenchman in 
the wilds of the South formed and matured that 
plan which well-nigh changed the current of our 
history. That Louisiana would ultimately have 
been ours no one will deny ; but by what process 
the result would have been reached it is impossi- 
ble to conjecture. 

Having thus succeeded to the extent of his 
most sanguine wishes, Milfort intimated to the 
Government that he would like to return to the 
Creek nation. The Directory replied that it 
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was necessary he should remain in France until | 
his scheme should be consummated. But he| 
told them that all his property was among the | 
Indians, and that in France he had no means of 
support. To obviate this difficulty they made 
him Brigadier-General. 

The wandering Frenchman searching for ad- 
venture in our Southern wilds had risen by his 
energy to be head war-chief of the Creek nation, 
and thence, by a strange metamorphosis, was 
translated to Brigadier-General in the grand 
army of France. Holding this high position, he 
remained year after year waiting the progress 
of events to bring about the accomplishment of | 
his scheme. At length it was announced that | 
Louisiana was once more in the possession of | 
France. <A grand expedition was immediately | 
set on foot to take possession of it, and convey a | 
French colony of 25,000 men thither under com- 
mand of Marshal Victor. Milfort threw him- 
self with his accustomed energy into it, and soon, | 
to his great joy, he saw the fleet which was to 
bring the consummation of his years of labor | 
spreading its sails for the Atlantic. His dream 
of success, however, was dashed in the very mo- 
ment of its fulfillment. The fleet was blockaded 
in the port of Ostend, and before it could be re- 
leased Louisiana was sold to the United States 
for $15,000,000. This was in 1803. 

Here ends Milfort’s own account of his life 
and adventures. ‘he remainder is briefly told 
in the Biographie Universelie. He returned to 


his native district, where he lived in tranquillity, 
a single wife taking the place of his former har- 


em among the Creeks. Then came the inva- | 
sion of France in1814. The Allies, leaving the 
strong places unassailed, threw themselves upon 
the centre. The only way of opposing them was | 
by harassing their rear and cutting their lines 
of communication. <A levy of ‘‘ corps-francs” 
was raised, and Milfort was appointed their com- 
mander. But he harassed the peaceable peas- 
antry more than he did the enemy. After the 
close of this short and unhappy campaign he | 
quitted Mézitres, and took up his residence at 
Vouzierés, where he did nothing during the sec- 
ond invasion beyond defending his own house, | 
which he had transformed into a kind of fortress. | 
Abandoning the lower floor, he masked the 
staircase by a palisade of bushes, and concen- | 
trated his arms upon the next floor. These, 
consisting of three double-barreled guns, served 
by Madame Milfort and a servant, were to cover | 
the doorway, while the General himself defended | 
the palisade. A company of Hulans entered the | 
house one night, and, finding the lower floor de- | 
serted, began to light a fire and make them- 
selves comfortable. One of them coming near 
the palisade on the stairs, received a sabre stroke | 
from Milfort, and ran back to his comrades, who 
laughed at him. Another coming up met the | 
same fate, whereupon the whole company took | 
to flight, rushing pell-mell from the court-yard. 
This was just what Milfort had been waiting | 
for. The three muskets sent their balls among | 
the fugitives in the narrow passage. Bat, not- | 


young son, without any fortune. 





withstanding his victory, Milfort thought it pru- 
dent next day to seek safety within the walls of 
Méziéres. He died there in 1817, leaving a 
His widow, 
implicated in a charge of swindling, was sen- 
tenced to several years’ imprisonment. 

The career of Milfort reads more like a tale 
of romance than actual history. Unknown as 
it was to America, it had an important bearing 
on her destiny. But for him, one of two things 
would have occurred, and possibly both—a war 
with Spain, or the occupation of the mouth of 
the Mississippi by the English. When the news 
of the purchase of Louisiana reached the United 
States military preparations were already being 
made for its conquest by us, in consequence of 
the violation by Spain of her treaty stipulations. 
A forcible seizure of it was inevitable, which 
would have precipitated a war with Spain, which 
in turn might have hastened the war with En- 
gland, that took place nine years afterward. 
At that time New Orleans could not have made 
the gallant and successful defense she did under 
Jackson. 

Again, the possession of Louisiana by France 
rendered its ultimate conquest by England al- 
most certain if the former had endeavored to 
hold it. Bonaparte saw this, and it was to pre- 


| vent so great a catastrophe that he transferred 


it so readily to the United States. With En- 
gland in possession of the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, the war of 1812 would have taken a differ- 
ent course and had a different issue. Stretch- 


| ing her arms across from New Orleans to Can- 


ada, she would have given the Western Indians 
tenfold the assistance she did. Jackson's cam- 
paign against the Creeks would probably have 
had a different termination, and Tecumseh’s 
grand confederation have been backed by a force 
that the Western frontiers could not have resisted. 
Mr. Benton, in 1830, in a speech in Congress 
referring to this event, and the result if the 
French fleet had reached Louisiana, said: 

**Put it on either foot—Louisiana remains a French or 
becomes a British possession, In the first contingency 
we must have become the ally or the enemy of France. 
The system of Bonaparte admitted of no neutrals; and 
our alternatives would have been between falling into the 
train of his Continental system, or maintaining a war 


| against him on our own soil. We can readily decide that 


the latter would have been most honorable; but it is hard 
to say which would have been most fatal to our prosperity, 


| and most disastrous to our republican institutions, In the 


second contingency, and almost certain one, we should 
have had England established on our western, as well as 
on our northern frontier; and I may add our southern 
also; for Florida, as the proper ally of France, would have 
been a fair subject of British conquest in the war with 


| France and Spain, and a desirable one, after the acquisi- 


tion of Louisiana, and as easily taken as wished for, the 
vessel that brought home the news of the victory of Tra- 
falgar being sufficient to summon and reduce the places 
of Mobile, Pensacola, St. Marks, and St. Augustine. This 
nation, thus established upon three sides of our territory, 
the most powerful of maritime powers, jealous of our com- 
merce, panting for the dominion of the seas, unscrupulous 


| in the use of savage allies, and nine years afterward to be 


engaged in a war with us! The results of such a position 
would have been, the loss for ages and centuries of the 
navigation of the Mi-sissippi, the permanent occupation 
of the Gulf of Mexico by the British fleet, the consequent 








control of the West Indies, and the ravage of our frontiers 
by saveges in British pay. These would have been the 
permanent consequences, to say nothing of the fate of the 


late war, commenced with our enemy encompassing us | 


on three sides with her land-forces, and covering the ocean 
in front with her proud navy, victorious over the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain, and swelled with the 
ships of all nations. From these calamitous results the 
acquisition of Louisiana delivered us.” 


Such mighty and fearful results did a French 
adventurer among a tribe of Southern Indians 
come within a hair’s-breadth of securing. The 
accidental blockade of the French fleet in a 
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| Dutch port, and afterward the bold act of Jef- 
| ferson, which he himself believed to be uncon- 
stitutional, alone prevented this. What proph- 
et could have seen any connection between that 
solitary, half-starved wanderer in the wilds of 
| Alabama and such historical changes? Un- 
known as he is, Milfort played an important 
| role in our history, and came very near playing 
a still more important one. It is only the sur- 
face of the broad stream of human events that 
| we commonly see; the deep under-currents are 
seldom known. 





ARMA 


BY WILKIE COLLINS, AUTHOR OF “NO 
BOOK THE THIRD. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


EXIT. 


T rained all through the night; and when | 


the morning came it was raining still. 


Contrary to his ordinary habit, Midwinter | 


was waiting in the breakfast-room when Allan 
entered it. He looked worn and weary, but his 
smile was gentler, and his manner more com- 
posed than usual. ‘To Allan’s surprise he ap- 
proached the subject of the previous night's con- 
versation of his own accord as soon as the serv- 
ant was out of the room. 

‘*T am afraid you thought me very impatient 
and very abrupt with you last night,” he said. 
‘«*T will try to make amends for it this morning. 
I will hear every thing you wish to say to me on 
the subject of Miss Gwilt.” 

‘*T hardly like to worry you,’ 


’ 


said Allan. 


“You look as if you had had a bad night’s | 


rest.” 


‘‘T have not slept well for some time past,” | 
**Something has | 


replied Midwinter, quietly. 
been wrong with me. But I believe I have 
found out the way to put myself right again 
without troubling the doctors. Later in the 
morning I shall have something to say to you 
about this. Let us get back first to what you 
were talking of last night. You were speaking 
of some difficulty—” He hesitated, and finished 
the sentence in a tone so low that Allan failed 
to hear him. ‘* Perhaps it would be better,” 
he went on, ‘‘if, instead of speaking to me, you 
spoke to Mr. Brock ?” 

“I would rather speak to you,” said Allan. 
‘*But tell me first, was I right or wrong last 
night in thinking you disapproved of my falling 
in love with Miss Gwilt ?” 

Midwinter’s lean nervous fingers began to 
crumble the bread in his plate. His eyes looked 
away from Allan for the first time. 

‘* Tf you have any objection,” persisted Allan, 
**T should like to hear it.” 

Midwinter suddenly looked up again, his 
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| cheeks turning ashy pale, and his glittering 
| black eyes fixed full on Allan’s face. 

**You love her,” he said. ‘Does she love 
you?” 

**You won’t think me vain?” returned Allan. 
**T told you yesterday I had had private oppor- 
tunities with her—” 

Midwinter’s eyes dropped again to the crumbs 
on his plate. ‘‘I understand,” he interposed, 
quickly. ‘* You were wrong last night. Ihad 
no objections to make.” 

**Don’t you congratulate me?” asked Allan, 
a little uneasily. ‘Such a beautiful woman! 

| such a clever woman !” 

| Midwinter held out his hand. ‘‘I owe you 
more than mere congratulations,” hesaid. ‘In 
any thing which is for your happiness I owe you 
help.” He took Allan’s hand, and wrung it 
hard. ‘*Can I help you?” he asked, growing 
paler and paler as he spoke. 

‘* My dear fellow!” exclaimed Allan, ‘* what 
is the matter with you? Your hand is as cold 
| as ice,” 

Midwinter smiled faintly. ‘I am always in 
extremes,”’ he said; ‘‘my hand was as hot as 
fire the first time you took it at the old west 
country inn. Come to that difficulty which you 
have not come to yet. You are young, rich, 
| your own master—and she loves you. What 
| difficulty can there be ?” 
| Allan hesitated. ‘‘I hardly know how to put 
it,” he replied. ‘* As you said just now, I love 
| her, and she loves me—and yet there is a sort 
| of strangeness between us. One talks a good 


deal about one’s self, when one is in love—at 


least I do. I've told her all about myself, and 
my mother, and how I came in for this place, 
}and the rest of it. Well—though it doesn’t 
| strike me when we are together—it comes across 
|me now and then, when I’m away from her, 
| that she doesn’t say much on her side, In fact, 
I know no more about her than you do.” 
‘*Do you mean that you know nothing about 
Miss Gwilt’s family and friends ?” 
‘“* That's it, exactly.” 
“* Have you never asked her about them ?” 
- 
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MISS GWILT.—[SEE AUGUST NUMBER, PAGE 349.} 


‘**T said something of the sort the other day,” 
returned Allan; ‘and I’m afraid, as usual, I 
said it in the wrong way. She looked—I can’t 
quite tell you how; not exactly displeased, but 
—oh, what things words are! Id give the 
world, Midwinter, if I could only find the right 
word when I want it, as well as you do.” 

* Did Miss Gwilt say any thing to you in the 
way of a reply ?” 

‘*That’s just what I was coming to. She 
said, ‘I shall have a melancholy story to tell 

> 





you one of these days, Mr. Armadale, about my- 
self and my family ; but you look so happy, and 
the circumstances are so distressing, that I have 
hardly the heart to speak of it now.’ Ah, she 
can express herself—with the tears in her eyes, 
my dear fellow, with the tears in her eyes! Of 
course I changed the subject directly. And now 
the difficulty is how to get back to it, delicately, 
without making her cry again. We must get 
back to it, you know. Not on my account; I 
am quite content to marry her first, and hear 
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of her family misfortunes, poor thing, afterward. | 


But I know Mr. Brock. If I can’t satisfy him 
about her family when I write to tell him of this 
(which of course I must do), he will be dead 
against the whole thing. I’m my own master, | 
of course, and I can do as [ like about it. But | 
dear old Brock was such a good friend to my | 
poor mother, and he has been such a good friend | 
to me—you see what I mean, don’t you?” 

‘* Certainly, Allan; Mr. Brock has been your | 
second father. Any disagreement between you 
about such a serious matter as this would be the | 
saddest thing that could happen. You ought to 
satisfy him that Miss Gwilt is (what I am sure 
Miss Gwilt will prove to be) worthy, in every way 
worthy—” His voice sank in spite of him, and 
he left the sentence unfinished. 

‘‘Just my feeling in the matter!” Allan 
struck in, glibly. ‘‘ Now we can come to what 
I particularly wanted to consult you about. If 
this was your case, Midwinter, you would be 
able to say the right words to her—you would 
put it delicately, even though you were putting 
it quite in the dark. Ican’t do that. I ama 
blundering sort of fellow; and I am horribly 
afraid, if I can’t get some hint at the truth to 
help me at starting, of saying something to dis- 
tress her. Family misfortunes are such tender 
subjects to touch on—especially with such a re- 
fined woman, such a tender-hearted woman, as 
Miss Gwilt. There may have been some dread- 
ful death in the family—some relation who has | 
disgraced himself—some infernal cruelty which | 
has forced the poor thing out on the world as a 
governess. Well, turning it over in my mind, it 
struck me that the major might be able to put | 
me on the right tack. It is quite possible that | 
he might have been informed of Miss Gwilt’s | 
family circumstances before he engaged her— | 
isn’t it?” . 

“It is possible, Allan, certainly.” 

‘Just my feeling again! My notion is to} 
speak to the major. If I could only get the | 
story from him first I should know so much bet- | 
ter how to speak to Miss Gwilt about it after- | 
ward. You advise me to try the major, don’t 
you?” 

There was a pause before Midwinter replied. 
When he did answer it was a little reluctantly. 

‘*T hardly know how to advise you, Allan,” 
he said. ‘* This is a very delicate matter.” 

“I believe you would try the major if you 
were in my place,” returned Allan, reverting to 
his inveterately personal way of putting the 
question. 

‘*Perhaps I might,” said Midwinter, more 
and more unwillingly. “But if I did speak to 
the major I should be very careful, in your 
place, not to put myself in a false position—I 








should be very careful to let no one suspect me 
of the meanness of prying into a woman’s secrets | 
behind her back.” 

Allan’s face flushed. ‘Good Heavens, Mid- | 
winter!”’ he exclaimed, ‘* who could suspect me | 
of that ?” 


“Nobody, Allan, who really knows you.” =| 
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‘©The major knows me. The major is the 
last man in the world to misunderstand me. 
All I want him to do is to help me (if he can) 
to speak about a delicate subject to Miss Gwilt, 
without hurting her feelings. Can any thing be 
simpler between two gentlemen ?” 

Instead of replying, Midwinter, still speaking 
as constrainedly as ever, asked a question on his 
side. ‘* Do you mean to tell Major Milroy,” he 
said, ‘‘what your intentions really are toward 
Miss Gwilt ?” 

Allan’s manner altered. 
looked confused. 

‘*T have been thinking of that,” he replied ; 
‘*and I mean to feel my way first, and then tell 
him or not afterward, as matters turn out.” 

A proceeding so cautious as this was too strik- 
ingly inconsistent with Allan's character not to 
surprise any one who knew him. Midwinter 
showed his surprise plainly. 

“You forget that foolish flirtation of mine 
with Miss Milroy,” Allan went on, more and 
more confusedly. ‘*The major may have no- 
ticed it, and may have thought I meant—well, 
what I didn’t mean. It might be rather awk- 
ward, mightn’t it, to propose to his face for his 
governess instead of his daughter ?”’ 

He waited for a word of answer, but none 
came. Midwinter opened his lips to speak, and 
suddenly checked himself. Allan, uneasy at 
his silence, doubly uneasy under certain recol- 
lections of the major’s daughter which the con- 
versation had called up, rose from the table, and 
shortened the interview a little impatiently. 

**Come! come!” he said, “‘don’t sit there 
looking unutterable things—don’t make mount- 
ains out of molehills. You have such an old, 
old head, Midwinter, on those young shoulders 
of yours! Let’s have done with all these pros 
and cons. Do you mean to tell me in plain 
words that it won’t do to speak to the major?” 

**T can’t take the responsibility, Allan, of 
telling you that. To be plainer still, I can’t 
feel confident of the soundness of any advice I 
may give you in—in our present position toward 
each other. All I am sure of is, that I can not 
possibly be wrong in entreating you to do two 
things.” 

‘* What are they ?” 

‘*Tf you speak to Major Milroy, pray remem- 
ber the caution I have given you! Pray think 
of what you say before you say it!” 

“I'll think—never fear! What next?” 

‘Before you take any scrious step in this 
matter write and tell Mr. Brock. Will you 
promise me to do that?” 

** With all my heart. Any thing more ?” 

** Nothing more, I have said my last words.” 

Allan led the way tothe door. ‘*Come into 
my room,” he said, ‘‘and I'll give you a cigar. 
The servants will be in here directly to clear 
away; and I want to go on talking about Miss 
Gwilt.” 

** Don’t wait for me,” said Midwinter; ‘I'll 
follow you in a minute or two.” 

He remained seated until Allan had closed 


He hesitated, and 
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the door—then rose, and took from a corner of 
the room, where it lay hidden behind one of the 
curtains, a knapsack ready packed for traveling. 
As he stood at the window thinking, with the 
knapsack in his hand, a strangely old, care-worn 
look stole over his face; he seemed to lose the 
last of his youth in an instant. 


What the woman’s quicker insight had dis- 
covered days since, the man’s slower perception 
had only realized in the past night. The pang 
that had wrung him when he heard Ailan’s 
avowal had set the truth self-revealed before 
Midwinter for the first time. He had been con- 
scious of looking at Miss Gwilt with new eyes 
and a new mind, on the next occasion when 
they met after the memorable interview in Major 
Milroy’s garden ; he had been conscious of his 
growing interest thenceforth in her society, and 
his growing admiration of her beauty—but he 
had never until now known the passion that 
she had roused in him for what it really was. 
Knowing it at last, feeling it consciously in full 
possession of him, he had the courage which no 
man with a happier experience of life would 
have possessed—the courage to recall what 
Allan had said to him, and to look resolutely at 
the future through his own grateful remem- 
brances of the past. 

Steadfastly, through the sleepless hours of the 
night, he had contemplated the sacrifice of him- 
self to the dearest interest of his friend, as part 
of the great debt of gratitude that he owed to 
Allan. Steadfastly he had bent his mind to the 
conviction that he must conquer the passion 
which had taken possession of him for Allan’s 
sake ; and that the one way to conquer it was— 
to go. No after-doubt as to the sacrifice had 
troubled him when morning came; and no aft- 
er-doubt troubled him now. The one question 
that kept him hesitating was the question of 
leaving Thorpe-Ambrose. Though Mr. Brock’s 
letter relieved him from all necessity of keeping 
watch in Norfolk for a woman who was known 
to be in Somersetshire; though the duties of | 
the steward’s office were duties which might be 
safely left in Mr. Bashwood’s tried and trust- | 
worthy hands—still, admitting these considera- 
tions, his mind was not easy at the thought of 
leaving Allan at a time when a crisis was ap- | 
proaching in Allan’s life. 

He slung the knapsack loosely over his shoul- 
der, and put the question to his conscience for 
the last time. ‘* Can you trust yourself to see 
her, day by day, as you must see her—can you 
trust yourself to hear him talk of her, hour by 
hour, as you must hear him—if you stay in this 
house?” Again the answer came, as it had 
come all through the night. Again his heart 
warned him, in the very interests of the friend- 
ship that he held sacred, to go while the time 
was his own; to go before the woman who had 


possessed herself of his love had possessed her- | 


self of his power of self-sacrifice and his sense 
of gratitude as well. 
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He looked round the room mechanically be- | 


fore he turned to leave it. Every remembrance 
of the conversation that had just taken place 
between Allan and himself pointed to the same 
ecnclusion, and warned him, as his own con- 
science had warned him, to go. Had he hon- 
estly mentioned any one of the objections which 
he or any man must have seen to Allan’s attach- 
ment? Had he—as his knowledge of his friend's 
facile character bound him to do—warned Allan 
to distrust his own hasty impalses, and to test 
himself by time and absence before he made sure 
that the happiness of his whole life was bound 
up in Miss Gwilt? No. The bare doubt wheth- 
er, in speaking of these things, he could feel 
that he was speaking disinterestedly, had closed 
his lips, and would close his lips for the fu- 
ture, till the time for speaking had gone by. 
Was the right man to restrain Allan the man 
who would have given the world, if he had it, 
to stand in Allan’s place? There was but one 
plain course of action that an honest man and 
a grateful man could follow in the position in 
which he stood. Far removed from all chance 
of seeing her, and from all chance of hearing of 
her—alone with his own faithful recollection of 
what he owed to his friend—he might hope to 
fight it down, as he had fought down the tears 
in his childhood under his gipsy master’s stick ; 
as he had fought down the misery of his lonely 
youth-time in the country bookseller’s shop. 
‘“‘T must go,” he said, as he turned wearily from 
the window, ‘‘before she comes to the house 
again. I must go before another hour is over 
my head.” 

With that resolution he left the room; and, 
in leaving it, took the irrevocable step from 
Present to Future. 


The rain was still falling. The sullen sky 
all round the horizofiiistill lowered, watery and 
dark, when Midwinter, equipped for traveling, 
appeared in Allan’s room. 

‘Good Heavens!” cried Allan, pointing to 
the knapsack, ‘‘ what does that mean ?” 

‘‘ Nothing very extraordinary,” said Midwin- 
ter. ‘It only means—good-by.” 

‘* Good-by!” repeated Allan, starting to his 
feet in astonishment. 

Midwinter put him back gently into his chair, 
and drew a seat near to it for himself. 

‘*When you noticed that I looked ill this 
morning,” he said, ‘‘ I told you that I had been 
thinking of a way to recover my health, and 
that I meant to speak to you about it later in 
the day. That later time has come. I have 
been out of sorts, as the phrase is, for some time 
past. You have’ remarked it yourself, Allan, 
more than once; and, with your usual kind- 
ness, you have allowed it to excuse many things 
in my conduct which would have been otherwise 
unpardonable, even in your friendly eyes.” 

‘*My dear fellow,” interposed Allan, ‘‘ you 
don’t mean to say you are going out on a walk- 


ing tour in this pouring rain!” 


‘Never mind the rain,” rejoined Midwinter. 
‘The rain and I are old friends. You know 








something, Allan, of the life I led before you | 
met with me. From the time when I was a 

child I have been used to hardship and expo- | 
sure. Night and day, sometimes for months to- | 
gether, I never had my head under a roof. For 

years and years the life of a wild animal—per. | 
haps I ought to say, the life of a savage—was | 
the life I led, while you were at home and hap- 

py. I have the leaven of the vagabond—the 

vagabond animal, or the vagabond man, I hard- | 
ly know which—in me still. Does it distress | 
you to hear me talk of myself in this way? I 

won't distress you. I will only say that the 

comfort and the luxury of our life here are, at 

times, I think, a little too much for a man to | 
whom comforts and luxuries come as strange 

things. I want nothing to put me right again 

but more air and exercise; fewer good break- | 
fasts and dinners, my dear friend, than I get 

here. Let me go back to some of the hardships 

which this comfortable house is expressly made 

to shut out. Let me meet the wind and weath- | 
er as I used to meet them when I was a boy; 

let me feel weary again for a little while, with- 

out a carriage near to pick me up; and hungry 

when the night falls, with miles of walking be- | 
tween my supper and me. Give me a week or 

two away, Allan—up northward, on foot, to the 

Yorkshire moors—and I promise to return to 

Thorpe-Ambrose better company for you and | 
for your friends. I shall be back before you | 
have time to miss me. Mr. Bashwood will take | 
eare of the business in the office. It is only for | 
a fortnight, and it is for my own good: let me 

go!” 

*“*T don’t like it,” said Allan. ‘‘I don’t like 
your leaving me in this sudden manner. There’s 
something so strange and dreary about it. Why | 
not try riding, if you want more exercise; all | 
the horses in the stables are at your disposal. | 
At all events, you can’t possibly go to-day. 
Look at the rain ?” 

Midwinter looked toward the window, and 
gently shook his head. 

“T thought nothing of the rain,” he said, 
‘when I was a mere child, getting my living | 
with the dancing dogs—why should I think any | 
thing of it now? My getting wet, and your get- 
ting wet, Allan, are two very different things. 
‘When I was a fisherman's boy in the Hebrides 
I hadn’t a dry thread on me for weeks together.” 

‘*But you're not in the Hebrides now,”’ per- 
sisted Allan; ‘‘and I expect our friends from 
the cottage to-morrow evening. You can’t start 
till after to-morrow. Miss Gwilt is going to 
give us some more music, and you know you 
like Miss Gwilt’s playing.” 

Midwinter turned aside to buckle the straps 
of his knapsack. ‘‘Give me another chance of 
hearing Miss Gwilt when I come back,” he said, 
with his head down and his fingers busy at the 
straps. 

“You have one fault, my dear fellow, and it 
grows on you,” remonstrated Allan; “when you 
have once taken a thing into vour head you're 
the most obstinate man alive. There's no per- 
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suading you to listen to reason. If you wil go,” 
added Allan, suddenly rising as Midwinter took 
up his hat and stick in silence, ‘I have half a 
mind to go with you, and try a little roughing 
it too!” 

‘*Go with me!” repeated Midwinter, with a 
momentary bitterness in his tone, ‘‘and leave 
Miss Gwilt!” 

Allan sat down again, and admitted the force 
of the objection in significant silence. Without 
a word more on his side, Midwinter held out 
his hand to take leave. They were both deeply 
moved, and each was anxious to hide his agita- 
tion from the other. Allan took the last refuge 
which his friend’s firmness left to him: he tried 
to lighten the farewell moment by a joke 

**T'll tell you what,” he said, ‘* I begin to 
doubt if you’re quite cured yet of your belief 
in the Dream. I suspect you're running away 
from me, after all!” 

Midwinter looked at him, uncertain whether 
he was in jest or earnest. ‘‘What do you 
mean ?” he asked. 

“What did you tell me,” retorted Allan, 
‘*when you took me in here the other day and 
made a clean breast of it? What did you say 
about this room and the second vision of the 
dream? By Jupiter!” he exclaimed, starting 
to his feet once more, “ now I look again, here 
is the Second Vision! There's the rain patter- 
ing against the window; there’s the lawn and 
the garden outside; here am I where I stood in 
the Dream; and there are you where the Shad- 
ow stood. The whole scene complete, out of 
doors and in; and J’ve discovered it this time!” 

A moment’s life stirred again in the dead re- 
mains of Midwinter’s superstition. His color 
changed; and he eagerly, almost fiercely, dis- 
puted Allan's conclusion. 

“No!” he said, pointing to the little marble 
figure on the bracket, ‘‘the scene is not com- 
plete; you have forgotten something as usual. 
The Dream is wrong this time, thank God!— 
utterly wrong! In the vision you saw, the stat- 
ue was lying in fragments on the floor; and you 
were stooping over them with a troubled and an 
angry mind. There stands the statue safe and 
sound! and you haven't the vestige of an angry 
feeling in your mind, have you?” He seized 
Allan impulsively by the hand. At the same 
moment the consciousness came to him that he 
was speaking and acting as earnestly as if he 
still believed in the Dream. The color rushed 
back over his face, and he turned away in con- 
fused silence. 

** What did I tell you?” said Allan, laughing 
a little uneasily. ‘*That night on the Wreck 
is hanging on your mind as heavily as ever.” 

‘* Nothing hangs heavy on me,” retorted Mid- 
winter, with a sudden outburst of impatience, 
‘*but the knapsack on my back, and the time 
I’m wasting here. I'll go out and see if it’s 
likeiy to clear up.” 

“You'll come back ?” interposed Allan. 

Midwinter opened the French window, and 
stepped out into the garden. 
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** Yes,” he said, answering with all his former | road over to my shop, and bought a bit of meat 








gentleness of manner, ‘I'll come back in a fort- 
night. Good-by, Allan; and good luck with 
Miss Gwilt!” 

He pushed the window to, and was away 
across the garden before his friend could open it 
again and follow him, 

Allan rose, and took one step into the garden ; 
then checked himself at the window, and returned 
to his chair. He knew Midwinter well enough 
to feel the total uselessness of attempting to fol- 
low him, or to call him back. He was gone, 
and for two weeks to come there was no hope 
of seeing him again. An hour or more passed, 


the rain still fell, and the sky still threatened. | 


A heavier and heavier sense of loneliness and 


despondency—the sense of all others which his | 


previous life had least fitted him to understand 
and endure—possessed itself of Allan’s mind. 
In sheer horror of his own uninhabitably solitary 
house he rang for his hat and umbrella, and re- 
solved to take refuge in the major’s cottage. 

**T might have gone a little way with him,” 
thought Allan, his mind still running on Mid- 
winter as he put on his hat. ‘TI should like to 
have seen the dear old fellow fairly started on 
his journey.” 

He took his umbrella. If he had noticed the 
face of the servant who gave it to him he might 
possibly have asked some questions, and might 
have heard some news to interest him in his 
present frame of mind. As it was, he went out 
without looking at the man, and without sus- 
pecting that his servants knew more of Midwin- 


ter’s last moments at Thorpe-Ambrose than he | 
Not ten minutes since the grocer | 


knew himself. 
and the butcher had called in to receive payment 
of their bills—and the grocer and the butcher 
had seen how Midwinter started on his journey. 


The grocer had met him first, not far from | 


the house, stopping on his way, in the pouring 
rain, to speak to a little ragged imp of a boy, the 
pest of the neighborhood. The boy’s customary 


impudence had broken out even more unrestrain- | 
edly than usual at the sight of the gentleman’s | 


knapsack. And what had the gentleman done 
in return? He had stepped and looked dis- 
tressed, and had put his two hands gently on the 
boy’sshoulders. The grocer’s own eyes had seen 
that; and the grocer’s own ears had heard him 
say, ‘‘Poor little chap! I know how the wind 
gnaws and the rain wets through a ragged jacket 
better than most people who have got a good coat 
on their backs.” And with those words he had 
put his hand in his pocket, and had rewarded 
the boy’s impudence with a present of a shilling. 
** Wrong hereabouts,” said the grocer, touching 
his forehead. ‘‘ That’s my opinion of Mr. Ar- 
madale’s friend !” 

The butcher had seen him farther on in the 
journey, at the other end of the town. He had 


stopped—again in the pouring rain—and this | 


time to look at nothing more remarkable than a 
half-starved cur, shivering on a door-step. 


what do you think he did? He crossed the 


| fit fora Christian. Very well. He says good- 
| morning, and crosses back again; and, on the 
word of a man, down he goes on his knees on 
the wet door-step, and out he takes his knife, and 
| cuts up the meat, and gives it tothe dog. Meat, 
| I tell you again, fit fora Christian! I’m not a 
| hard man, ma’am,” concluded the butcher, ad- 
| dressing the cook, ‘‘but meat’s meat; and it 
| will serve your master’s friend right if he lives 
| to want it.” 
| With those old unforgotten sympathies of the 
old unforgotten time to keep him company on 
his lonely road he had left the town behind him, 
and had been lost to view in the misty rain. 
| The grocer and the butcher had seen the last of 
him, and had judged a great nature as all great 
natures are judged from the grocer and the 
| butcher point of view. 
THE END OF THE THIRD BOOK. 
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“Ty } 
had my eye on him,” said the butcher; ‘‘ and | 


Two days after Midwinter’s departure from 
Thorpe-Ambrose Mrs. Milroy, having completed 
her morning toilet, and having dismissed her 
nurse, rang the bell again five minutes after- 
ward, and, on the woman’s reappearance, asked 
impatiently if the post had come in. 

** Post?” echoed the nurse, ‘‘ Haven’t you 
got your watch? Don’t you know that it’s a 
good half hour too soon to ask for your letters ?” 
She spoke with the confident insolence of a serv- 
|ant long accustomed to presume on her mis- 
tress’s weakness, and her mistress’s necessities. 
Mrs. Milroy, on her side, appeared to be well 
used to her nurse’s manner; she gave her orders 
composedly, without noticing it. 

‘*When the postman does come,” she said, 
‘*see him yourself. I am expecting a letter 
which I ought to have had two days since. I 
don’t understand it. I’m beginning to suspect 
| the servants.” 

The nurse smiled contemptuously. 
will you suspect next?” she asked. ‘There! 
don’t put yourself out. I'll answer the gate- 
bell this morning ; and we'll see if I can’t bring 
you a letter when the postman comes.” Saying 
those words, with the tone and manner of a wo- 

man who is quieting a fractious child, the nurse, 
| without waiting to be dismissed, left the recom. 
| Mrs. Milroy turned slowly and wearily on her 
bed when she was left by herself again, and let 
the light from the window fall on her face. 

It was the face of a woman who had once 
been handsome, and who was still, so far as 
years went, in the prime of her life. Long-con- 
tinued suffering of body, and long-continued ir- 
ritation of mind, had worn her away—in the 
roughly-expressive popular phrase—to skin and 
;bone. The utter wreck of her beauty was made 


” 
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a wreck horrible to behold by her desperate ef- 
forts to conceal the sight of it from her own 
eyes, from the eyes of her husband and her 
child, from the eyes even of the doctor who at- 





tended her, and whose business it was to pene- | 


trate to the truth. Her head, from which the 
greater part of the hair had fallen off, would 
have been less shocking to see than the hideous- 
ly youthful wig by which she tried to hide the 
loss. No deterioration of her complexion, no 
wrinkling of her skin could have been so dread- 
ful to look at as the rouge that lay thick on her 
cheeks, and the white enamel plastered on her 
forehead. The delicate lace and the bright 
trimming on her dressing-gown, the ribbons in 
her cap, and the rings on her bony fingers, all 
intended to draw the eye away from the change 
that had passed over her, directed the eye to it 
on the contrary; emphasized it; made it by 
sheer force of contrast more hopeless and more 
horrible than it really was. An illustrated book 
of the fashions, in which women were repre- 
sented exhibiting their finery by means of the 
free use of their limbs, lay on the bed, from 
which she had not moved for years without 
being lifted by her nurse. A hand-glass was 
placed with the book, so that she could reach it | 
easily. She took up the glass after her attend- | 
ant had left the room, and looked at her face | 
with an unblushing interest and attention 

which she would have been ashamed of herself 


at the age of eighteen. 


‘« Older and older, and thinner and thinner!” | 


she said. ‘*The major will soon be a free man; 
but I'll have that red-haired hussy out of the | 
house first !”’ 
She dropped the looking-glass on the counter- | 
pane, and clenched the hand that had held it. | 
Her eyes suddenly riveted themselves on a little | 
crayon portrait of her husband hanging on the | 
opposite wall; they looked at the likeness with 
the hard and cruel brightness of the eyes of a | 
bird of prey. ‘Red is your taste in your old | 
age, is it?” she said to the portrait. ‘ Red hair | 
and a scrofulous complexion and a padded fig- 
ure, a ballet-girl’s walk, and a pickpocket’s light 
fingers. Miss Gwilt! Miss, with those eyes 
and that walk!” She turned her head sudden- 
ly on the pillow, and burst into a harsh, jeering 
laugh. ‘ Miss!” she repeated over and over 
again, with the venomously-pointed emphasis of 
the most merciless of all human forms of con- 
tempt—the contempt of one woman for another. 


The age we live in is an age which finds no 
human creature inexcusable. Is there an excuse 
for Mrs. Milroy? Let the story of her life an- 
swer the question. 

She had married the major at an unusually 
early age; and, in marrying him, had taken a 
man for her husband who was old enough to be 
her father—a man who at that time had the 
reputation, and not unjustly, of having made 
the freest use of his social gifts and his advant- | 
ages of personal appearance in the society of | 
women. Indifferently educated, and below her | 
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| husband in station, she had begun by accepting 
| his addresses under the influence of her own 
flattered vanity, and had ended by feeling the 
| fascination which Major Milroy had exercised 
over women infinitely her mental superiors in 
his earlier life. He had been touched, on his 
| side, by her devotion, and had felt in his turn the 
attraction of her beauty, her freshness, and her 
youth. Upto the time when their little daugh- 
ter and only child had reachedsthe age of eight 
years their married life had been an unusually 
happy one. At that period the double misfor- 
tune fell on the household of the failure of the 
wife’s health and the almost total loss of the 
husband’s fortune; and from that moment the 
domestic happiness of the married pair was vir- 
tually at an end. 

Having reached the age when men in gen- 
eral are readier, under the pressure of calamity, 


|to resign themselves than to resist, the major 


had secured the little relics of his property, had 


| retired into the country, and had patiently taken 


refuge in his mechanical pursuits, A woman 
nearer to him in age, or a woman with a better 
training and more patience of disposition than 
his wife possessed, would have understood the 
major’s conduct, and have found consolation in 
the major’s submission. Mrs. Milroy found con- 
solation in nothing. Neither nature nor train- 
ing helped her to meet resignedly the cruel 
calamity which had struck at her in the bloom 
of womanhood and the prime of beauty. ‘The 
curse of incurable sickness blighted her at once 
and for life. 

Suffering can, and does, develop the latent 


| evil that there is in humanity as well as the 


latent good. The good that was in Mrs. Mil- 
roy’s nature shrank up under that subtly- 
deteriorating influence in which the evil grew 
and flourished. Month by month, as she be- 
came the weaker woman physically, she be- 
came the worse woman morally. All that 
was mean, cruel, and false in her, expanded in 
steady proportion to the contraction of all that 
had once been generous, gentle, and true. Old 
suspicions of her husband’s readiness to relapse 
into the irregularities of his bachelor life, which 
in her healthier days of mind and body she had 
openly confessed to him—which she had always, 
sooner or later, seen to be suspicions that he 
had not deserved—came back, now that sick- 
ness had divorced her from him, in the form of 
that baser conjugal distrust which keeps itself 
cunningly secret; which gathers together its 
inflammatory particles atom by atom into a 
heap, and sets the slowly-burning frenzy of jeal- 
ousy alight in the mind. No proof of her hus- 
band’s blameless and patient life that could now 
be shown to Mrs. Milroy; no appeal that could 
be made to her respect for herself or for her 
child growing up to womanhood, availed to dis- 
sipate the terrible delusion born of her hopeless 
illness, and growing steadily with its yrowth. 
Like all other madness it had its ebb and flow, 
its time of spasmodic outburst and its time of 
deceitful repose—but, active or passive, it was 
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always in her. It had injured innocent serv- 
ants, and insulted blameless strangers. It had 
brought the first tears of shame and sorrow into 
her daughter’s eyes, and had set the deepest lines 
that scored it in her husband’s face. It had 
made the secret misery of the little household 
for years; and it was now to pass beyond the 
family limits, and to influence coming events at 
Thorpe-Ambrose, in which the future interests 
of Allan and Allan’s friend were vitally con- 
cerned. 

A moment’s glance at the posture of domestic 
affairs in the cottage, prior to the engagement 
of the new governess, is necessary to the due 
appreciation of the serious consequences that 
followed Miss Gwilt’s appearance on the scene. 

On the marriage of the governess who had 
lived in his service for many years (a woman of an 
age and an appearance to set even Mrs. Milroy’s 
jealousy at defiance), the major had considered 
the question of sending his daughter away from 
home, far more seriously than his wife supposed. 
On the one hand, he was conscious that scenes 
took place in the house at which no young girl 
should be present. On the other, he felt an in- 
vincible reluctance to apply the one efficient 
remedy—the keeping his daughter away from 
home in school-time and holiday-time alike. | 
The struggle thus raised in his mind once set | 
at rest, by the resolution to advertise for a new 
governess, Major Milroy’s natural tendency to 
avoid trouble rather than to meet it, had de- 
clared itself in its customary manner. He had 
closed his eyes again on his home anxieties as 
quietly as usual, and had gone back, as he had 
gone back on hundreds of previous occasions, | 
to the consoling society of his old friend the 
clock. 

It was far otherwise with the major’s wife. 
The chance which her husband had entirely 
overlooked, that the new governess who was to 
come might be a younger and a more attractive | 
woman than the old governess who had gone, 
was the first chance that presented itself as pos- 
sible to Mrs. Milroy’s mind. She had said no- 
thing. Secretly waiting, and secretly cision 
her inveterate distrust, she had encouraged her 
husband and her daughter to leave her on the | 
occasion of the picnic, with the express purpose | 
of making an opportunity for seeing the new | 
governess alone. The governess had shown | 
herself; and the smouldering fire of Mrs. Mil- | 
roy’s jealousy had burst into flame in the mo- | 
ment when she and the handsome stranger first | 
set eyes on each other. 

The interview over, Mrs. Milr.;’s suspicions | 
fastened at once and immovably on her hus- | 
band’s mother. She was well aware that there | 
was no one else in London on whom the major | 
could depend to make the necessary inquiries; 
she was well aware that Miss Gwilt had applied 
for the situation, in the first instance, as a stran- 
ger answering an advertisement published in a 
newspaper. Yet knowing this, she had obsti- 
nately closed her eyes, with the blind frenzy of 





the blindest of all the passions, to the facts 


straight before her; and, looking back to the 
last of many quarrels between them which had 
ended in separating the elder lady and herself, 
had seized on the conclusion that Miss Gwilt’s 
engagement was due to her mother-in-law’s vin- 
dictive enjoyment of making mischief in her 
household. The inference which the very sery- 
ants themselves, witnesses of the family scandal, 
had correctly drawn—that the major’s mother, 
in securing the services of a well-recommended 
governess for her son, had thought it no part 
of her duty to consider that governess’s looks in 
the purely fanciful interests of the major's wife 
—was an inference which it was simply impos- 
sible to convey into Mrs. Milroy’s mind. The 
resolution which her jealousy of her husband 
would, in any case, have led her to take after 
seeing Miss Gwilt, was a resolution doubly con- 
firmed by the conviction that now possessed her. 
Miss Gwilt had barely closed the sick-room door 
when the whispered words hissed out of Mrs. 
Milroy’s lips, ‘‘ Before another week is over your 
head, my lady, you go!” 

From that moment, through the wakeful night 
and the weary day, the one object of the bed- 
ridden woman's life was to procure the new gov- 
erness’s dismissal from the house. 

The assistance of the nurse, in the capacity 
of spy, was secured—as Mrs. Milroy had been 
accustomed to secure other extra services which 
her attendant was not bound to render her—by 
a present of a dress from the mistress’s ward- 
robe. One after another, articles of wearing 
apparel which were now useless to Mrs. Milroy, 
had ministered in this way to feed the nurse’s 
greed—the insatiable greed of an ugly woman 


| for fine clothes. Bribed with the smartest dress 


she had secured yet, the household spy took her 
secret orders, and applied herself with a vile en- 
joyment of it to her secret work. 

The days passed, the work went on—but no- 
thing came of it. Mistress and servant had a 
woman to deal with who was a match for both 
of them. Repeated intrusions on the major, 
when the governess happened to be in the same 
room with him, failed to discover the slightest 
impropriety of word, look, or action, on either 
side. Stealthy watching and listening at the 
governess’s bedroom door, detected that she kept 
a light in her room at late hours of the night, 
and that she groaned and ground her teeth in 
her sleep—and detected nothing more. Care- 
ful superintendence in the daytime, proved that 
she regularly posted her own letters, instead of 
giving them to the servant; and that on certain 
occasions when the occupation of her hours out 
of lesson-time and walking-time was left at her 
own disposal, she had been suddenly missed 
from the garden, and then caught coming back 
alone toit from the park. Once, and once only, 
the nurse had found an opportunity of following 
her out of the garden—had been detected im- 
mediately in the park—and had been asked with 
the most exasperating politeness, if she wished 
to join Miss Gwilt in a walk. Small cireum- 
stances of this kind, which were sufficiently sus- 
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picious to the mind of a jealous woman, were 
discovered in abundance. But cireumstances, 
on which to found a valid ground of complaint 
that might be laid before the major, proved to 
be utterly wanting. Day followed day, and 
Miss Gwilt remained persistently correct in her 
conduct, and persistently irreproachable in her 
relations toward her employer and her pupil. 

Foiled in this direction, Mrs. Milroy tried 
next to find an assailable place in the statement 
which the governess’s reference had made on 
the subject of the governess’s character. 

Obtaining from the major the minutely care- 
ful report which his mother had addressed to 
him on this topic, Mrs. Milroy read and re-read 
it, and failed to find the weak point of which 
she was in search in any part of the letter. All 
the customary questions on such occasions had 
been asked, and all had been scrupulously and 
plainly answered. The one sole opening for 
an attack which it was possible to discover, was 
an opening which showed itself, after more 
practical matters had been all disposed of, in 
the closing sentences of the letter. 

**T was so struck” (the passage ran) ‘‘ by the 
grace and distinction of Miss Gwilt’s manners 
that I took an opportunity, when she was out 


of the room, of asking how she first came to be | 


a governess. ‘In the usual way,’ I was told. 


‘ Asad family misfortune, in which she behaved | 


nobly. She is a very sensitive person, and 


shrinks from speaking of it among strangers—a 
natural reluctance which I have always felt it 


a matter of delicacy to respect.’ 
of course I felt the same delicacy on my side. 
It was no part of my duty to intrude on the 


poor thing’s private sorrows; my only business | 


was to do, what I have now done, to make sure 
that I was engaging a capable and respectable 
governess to instruct my grandchild.” 

After careful consideration of these lines, Mrs. 
Milroy having a strong desire to find the cir- 
cumstances suspicious, found them suspicious 
accordingly. She determined to sift the mys- 
tery of Miss Gwilt’s family misfortunes to the 


bottom, on the chance of extracting from it | 


something useful to her purpose. There were 
two ways of doing this. She might begin by 
questioning the governess herself, or she might 
begin by questioning the governess’s reference. 
Experience of Miss Gwilt’s quickness of re- 
source in dealing with awkward questions at 
their introductory interview decided her on tak- 
ing the latter course. “I'll get the particu- 
lars from the reference first,” thought Mrs. Mil- 
roy, “and then question the creature herself, 
and see if the two stories agree.” 


The letter of inquiry was short and scrupu- | 


lously to the point. Mrs. Milroy began by in- 
forming her correspondent that the state of her 
health necessitated leaving her daughter entire- 
ly under the governess’s influence and control. 
On that account she was more anxious than 
most mothers to be thoroughly informed in ev- 
ery respect about the person to whom she con- 
fided the’ entire charge of an only child; and, 
Vor. XXXI.—No. 184.—K k 


Hearing this, | 


feeling this anxiety, she might perhaps be ex- 
cused for putting what might be thought, after 
the excellent character Miss Gwilt had received, 
a somewhat unnecessary question. With that 
preface Mrs. Milroy came to the point, and re- 
quested to be informed of the circumstances 
which had obliged Miss Gwilt to go out as a 
governess, 

The letter, expressed in these terms, was 
posted the same day. On the morning when 
the answer was due no answer appeared. The 
| next morning arrived, and still there was no re- 
ply. When the third morning came Mrs. Mil- 
roy’s impatience had broken loose from all re- 
straint. She had rung for the nurse in the 
manner which has been already recorded, and 
had ordered the woman to be in waiting to re- 
ceive the letters of the morning with her own 
hands. In this position matters now stood ; 
and in these domestic circumstances the new 
series of events at Thorpe-Ambrose took their 
rise. 


Mrs. Milroy had just looked at her watch, 
and had just put her hand once more to the bell- 
| pull, when the door opened and the nurse en- 
tered the room. 

‘*Has the postman come ?” asked Mrs. Mil- 
roy. 
The nurse laid a letter on the bed without 
answering, and waited, with unconcealed curi- 
osity, to watch the effect which it produced on 
her mistress. 

Mrs. Milroy tore open the envelope the in- 
stant it was in her hand. A printed paper ap- 
peared (which she threw aside), surrounding a 
letter (which she looked at) in her own hand- 
writing! She snatched up the printed paper. 
| It was the customary post-office circular, in- 
| forming her that her letter had been duly pre- 
| sented at the right address, and that the person 
whom she had written to was not to be found. 

‘‘Something wrong?” asked the nurse, de- 
| tecting a change in her mistress’s face. 
| The question passed unheeded. Mrs. Mil- 
roy’s writing-desk was on the table at the bed- 
side. She took from it the letter which the 
major’s mother had written to her son, and 
turned to the page containing the name and 
address of Miss Gwilt’s reference, ‘* Mrs. Man- 
deville, 18 Kingsdown Crescent, Bayswater,” 
she read eagerly to herself, and then looked at 
the address on her own returned letter. No er- 
|ror had been committed: the directions were 
identically the same. 

‘‘Something wrong ?” reiterated the nufse, 
| advancing a step nearer to the bed. 
“‘ Thank God—yes!” cried Mrs. Milroy, with 
'a sudden outburst of exultation. She tossed 
the post-office circular to the nurse, and beat 
'her bony hands on the bed-clothes in an ec- 
| stasy of anticipated triumph. ‘“ Miss Gwilt’s 
|animpostor! Miss Gwilt’s au impostor! IfI 
| die for it, Rachel, I'll be carried to the win- 
dow to see the police take her away!” 
|  **]t’s one thing to say she’s an impustor be- 
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hind her back, and another thing to prove it to 
her face,” remarked the nurse. She put her 
hand as she spoke into her apron pocket, and, 
with a significant look at her mistress, silently 
produced a second letter. 

‘* For me?” asked Mrs. Milroy. 

‘* No,”’ said the nurse, ‘‘ for Miss Gwilt.” 

The two women eyed each other, and under- 
stood each other without another word. 

‘* Where is she?” said Mrs. Milroy. 

The nurse pointed in the direction of the | 
park. ‘*QOut again for another walk before 
breakfast—by herself.” 

Mrs. Milroy beckoned to the nurse to stoop | 
close over her. ‘‘Can you open it, Rachel?” | 
she whispered. 

Rachel nodded. 

** Can you close it again so that nobody would 
know ?” 


| 
{ 


**Can you spare the scarf that matches your 
pearl-gray dress?” asked Rachel. 

‘* Take it!” said Mrs. Milroy, impatiently. 

The nurse opened the wardrobe in silence, 
took the scarf in silence, and left the room in | 
silence. In less than five minutes she came 
back with the envelope of Miss Gwilt’s letter 
open in her hand. 

** Thank you, ma’am, for the scarf,” said Ra- 
chel, putting the opened letter composedly on 
the counterpane of the bed. 

Mrs. Milroy looked at the envelope. It had | 
been closed as usual by means of adhesive gum, 
which had been made to give way by the appli- 
cation of steam. As Mrs. Milroy took out the 
letter her hand trembled violently, and the white 
enamel parted into cracks over the wrinkles on 
her forehead. ‘‘My drops,” she said. ‘I’m 
dreadfully excited, Rachel. My drops!” 

Rachel produced the drops, and then went to | 
the window to keep watch on the park. ‘“ Don’ t} 

” * r . 
hurry,” she said. ‘*‘ No signs of her yet.’ 

Mrs. Milroy still paused, keeping the all-im- | 
portant morsel of paper folded in her hand. She | 
could have taken Miss Gwilt’s life—but she hes- | 
itated at reading Miss Gwilt's letter. 

** Are you troubled with scruples?” asked the | 
nurse, with a sneer. ‘‘ Consider it » duty you | 
owe to your daughter.” 

** You wretch!” said Mrs. Milroy. With that | 
expression of opinion she opened the letter. 

It was evidently written in great haste—was | 
undated—and was signed in initials only. Thus | 
it ran: 

‘DIANA STREET. 

**My pear Lyp1a,—The cab is waiting at 
the door, and I have only a moment to tell you 
that I am obliged to leave London, on business, 
for three or four days, or a week at longest. 
My letters will be forwarded if you write. I 
got yours yesterday, and I agree with you that | 
it is very important to put him off the awkward 
subject of yourself and your family as long as 
you safely can. The better you know him “the 
better you will be able to make up the sort of | 
story that will do. Once told you will have to | 
stick to it—and, having to stick to it, beware of 


bedside. 


making it complicated, and beware of making 
it in a hurry. I will write again about this, 
and give you my own ideas, In the mean time 


, don’t risk meeting him too often in the park. 


** Yours, M. O.” 
‘*Well?” asked the nurse, returning to the 
‘** Have you done with it ?” 

‘* Meeting him in the park?” repeated Mrs. 


| Milroy, with her eyes still fastened on the let- 


ter. ‘‘Him! Rachel, where is the major?” 

‘*TIn his own room.” 

**T don’t believe it!” 

“Have your own way. 
and the envelope.” 

**Can you close it again so that she won't 
know ?” 

** What I can open I can shut. 
more ?” 

‘* Nothing more.” 

Mrs. Milroy was left alone again, to review 


I want the letter 


Any thing 


| her plan of attack by the new light that had 
| now been thrown on Miss Gwilt. 


The information that had been gained by 
opening the governess’s letter pointed plainly 


| to the conclusion that an adventuress had stolen 
| her way into the house by means of a false ref- 
| erence. 


But having been obtained by an act 
of treachery which it was impossible to acknow]l- 


| edge it was not information that could be used 


either for warning the major or for exposing 
Miss Gwilt. The one available weapon in Mrs. 
Milroy’s hands was the weapon furnished by her 


| own returned letter—and the one question to 
| decide was how to make the best and speediest 


use of it. 

The longer she turned the matter over in her 
mind the more hasty and premature seemed the 
exultation which she had felt at the first sight 
of the post-office circular. That a lady acting 
as reference to a governess should have quitted 
her residence without leaving any trace behind 
| her, and without even mentioning an address to 
which her letters could be forwarded, was a cir- 


| cumstance in itself sufficiently suspicious to be 


mentioned to the major. But Mrs. Milroy, how- 
| ever perverted her estimate of her husband might 


| be in some respects, knew enough of his charac- 


ter to be assured that, if she told him what had 


| happened, he would frankly appeal to the gov- 


erness herself for an explanation. Miss Gwilt’s 
quickness and cunning would, in that case, pro- 


| duce some plausible answer on the spot, which 


the major’s partiality would be only too ready 
to accept; and she would at the same time, no 
doubt, place matters in train, by means of the 


| post, for the due arrival of all needful confirma- 
| tion on the part of her accomplice in London. 


To keep strict silence for the present, and to 
institute (without the governess’s knowledge) 
such inquiries as might be necessary to the dis- 


| covery of undeniable evidence, was plainly the 


| only safe course to take with such a man as the 
Major and with such a woman as Miss Gwilt. 
| Helpless herself, to whom could Mrs. Milroy 
‘commit the difficult and dangerous task of in- 








vestigation? The nurse, even if she was to be 
trusted, could not be spared at a day’s notice, 
and could not be sent away without the risk of 
exciting remark. Was there any other compe- 
tent and reliable person to employ, either at 
Thorpe-Ambrose or in London? Mrs. Milroy 
turned from side to side of the bed, searching 
every corner of her mind for the needful discov- 
ery, and searching in vain. ‘‘Qh, if I could 
only lay my hand on some man I could trust !” 
she thought, despairingly. ‘‘If I only knew 
where to look for somebody to help me!” 

As the idea passed through her mind the 
sound of her daughter’s voice startled her from 
the other side of the door. 


** May I come in?” asked Neelie. 
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happened? Has Miss Gwilt any thing to do 
with it ?” 

Neelie looked round again at her mother in 
sudden curiosity and alarm. “Mamma!” she 
said, ‘you read my thoughts—I declare you 
frighten me. It was Miss Gwilt.” 

Before Mrs. Milroy could say a word more 
on her side, the door opened and the nurse 
looked in. 

‘*Have you got what you want?” she asked 
as composedly as usual. ‘“‘ Miss, there, insisted 
on taking your tray up this morning. Has she 
broken any thing ?” 

‘*Go to the window—I want to speak to Ra- 


chel,” said Mrs. Milroy. 


“* What do you want?” returned Mrs. Milroy, | 


impatiently. 
‘*T have brought up your breakfast, mamma.” 
‘*My breakfast?” repeated Mrs. Milroy, in 
surprise. ‘* Why doesn’t Rachel bring it up as 
usual?” She considered a moment, and then 
ealled out sharply, ‘‘ Come in !” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MAN IS FOUND. 


NEELIe entered the room, carrying the tray 


As soon as her daughter’s back was turned 
she beckoned eagerly to the nurse. ‘ Any 
thing wrong ?” she asked, in a whisper. ‘Do 
you think she suspects us?” 

The nurse turned away with her hard, sneer- 
ing smile. ‘I told you it should be done,” she 
said, ‘‘and it has been done. She hasn’t the 
ghost of a suspicion. I waited in the room— 


| and I saw her take up the letter and open it.” 


| rt . 
**Thank you, 


with the tea, the dry toast, and the pat of butter | 


which composed the invalid’s invariable break- 
fast. 


‘* What does this mean ?” asked Mrs. Milroy, | 


speaking and looking as she might have spoken 
and looked if the wrong servant had come into 
the room. 


**T thought I should like to bring you up your 
breakfast, mamma, for once in a way,” she re- 
plied, ‘‘ and I asked Rachel to let me.” 

““Come here,” said Mrs. Milroy, “‘and wish 
me good-morning.” 

Neelie obeyed. As she stooped to kiss her 
mother, Mrs. Milroy caught her by the arm and 
turned her roughly to the light. 


Mrs. Milroy drew a deep breath of relief. 
’ she said, loud enough for her 
daughter to hear. ‘‘I want nothing more.” 
The nurse withdrew; and Neelie came back 
from the window. Mrs. Milroy took her by the 
hand and looked at her more attentively and 
more kindly than usual. Her daughter inter- 
ested her that morning—for her daughter had 
something to say on the subject of Miss Gwilt. 
‘**T used to think you promised to be pretty, 
child,” she said, cautiously resuming the inter- 
rupted conversation in the least direct way. 


| ** But you don’t seem to be keeping your prom- 
Neelie put the tray down on the bedside table. 


| because my life is miserable to me. 
of Mr. Armadale, and Mr. Armadale was once 


7 | 
There were 


plain signs of disturbance and distress in her | 


daughter’s face. A deadly thrill of terror ran 
through Mrs. Milroy on the instant. She sus- 
pected that the opening of the letter had been 
discovered by Miss Gwilt, and that the nurse 
was keeping out of the way in consequence. 


‘*Let me go, mamma,” said Neelie, shrink- | 


ing under her mother’s grasp. 


*¢ You hurt me.” | 


“Tell me why you have brought up my) 
breakfast this morning,” persisted Mrs. Milroy. | 


‘**T have told you, mamma.” 

“You have not! You have made an excuse 
—I see it in your face. Come! what is it?” 

Neelie’s resolution gave way before her mo- 
ther’s. She looked aside uneasily at the things 
in the tray; ‘‘I have been vexed,” she said, 


the breakfast-room. 
and speak to you.” 
**Vexed? Whohas vexed you? What has 


| fault. 


ise. You look out of health and out of spirits 
—what is the matter with you ?” 

If there had been any sympathy between mo- 
ther and child Neelie might have owned the truth. 
She might have said frankly, ‘‘ I am looking ill, 
I am fond 


fond of me. We had one little disagreement, 
only one, in which I was to blame. I wanted 
to teil him so at the time, and I have wanted to 


| tell him so ever since—and Miss Gwilt stands 


between us and prevents me. She has made us 
like strangers; she has altered him, and taken 
him away from me. He doesn’t look at me as 
he did; he doesn’t speak to me as he did; he is 
never alone with me as he used to be; I can’t 
say the words to him that I long to say; and I 
can’t write to him, for it would look as if I 
wanted to get him back. It is all over between 
me and Mr. Armadale—and it is that woman’s 
There is ill-blood between Miss Gwilt 
and me the whole day long; and say what I 


may, and do what I may, she always gets the 


better of me, and always puts me in the wrong. 


| Every thing I saw at Thorpe-Ambrose pleased 
with an effort; ‘‘and I didn’t want to stop in | 


I wanted to come up here | 


me, every thing I did at Thorpe-Ambrose made 
me happy before she came. Nothing pleases 
me, and nothing makes me happy now!” If 
Neelie had ever been accustomed to ask her 
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mother’s advice and to trust herself to nes mo- 
ther’s love, she might have said such words as 


these. As it was the tears came into her eyes, | 


and she hung her head in silence. 

“Come!” said Mrs. Milroy, beginning to lose 
patience. ‘You have something to say to me 
about Miss Gwilt. What is it ?” 

Neelie foreed back the tears and made an 
effort to answer. 

“She aggravates me beyond endurance, mam- 
ma; I can’t bear her; I shall do something—” 
Neelie stopped, and stamped her foot angrily on 
the floor. ‘*I shall throw something at her 
head if we go on much longer like this! I 
should have thrown something this morning if I 
hadn’t left the room. Oh, ‘do speak to papa | 
about it! do find out some reason for sending | 
her away! I'll go to school—I'll do any thing 
in the world to get rid of Miss Gwilt!” 

To get rid of Miss Gwilt! At those words— 
at that echo from her daughter’ s lips of the one 
dominant desire kept secret in her own heart— 
Mrs. Milroy slowly raised herself in the bed. 
What did it mean? Was the help she wanted 


coming from the very last of all quarters in | 
which she could have thought of looking for it? | 


** Why do you want to get rid of Miss Gwilt,” 
she asked. 
of ?” 

**Nothing!” said Neelie. ‘‘That’s the ag- 
gravation of it. Miss Gwilt won’t let me have 
any thing to complain of. She is perfectly de- 
testable; she is driving me mad; and she is 
the pink of propriety all the time. I dare say 
it’s wrong, but, I don’t care—I hate her !” 

Mrs. Milroy’s eyes questioned her daughter’s | 
face as they had never questioned it yet. There | 
was something under the surface, evidently— 
something which it might be of vital importance 
to her own purpose to discover—which had not 
risen into view. She went on probing her way | 
gently deeper and deeper into Neelie’s mind, | 
with a warmer and warmer interest in Neelie’s | 
secret. 

** Pour me out a cup of tea,” she said; ‘‘and 
don’t excite yourself, my dear. Why do you 
speak to me about this ? why don’t you speak to | 
your father ?” 

**T have tried to speak to papa,” said Neelie. 
** But it is no use; he is too good to know what 


a wretch she is. She is always on her best be- | 


havior with him; she is always contriving to be 
useful to him. I can’t make him understand | 
why I dislike Miss Gwilt—I can’t make you un- | 
derstand—I only understand it myself.” She) 
tried to pour out the tea, and in trying upset the | 
cup. “Tl go down stairs again!” exclaimed | 
Neelie, with a burst of tears. ‘‘I’m not fit | 
for any thing—TI can’t even pour out a cup of 
tea! ” 

Mrs. Milroy seized her hand and stopped her. 


Trifling as it was, Neelie’s reference to the rela- | 
tions between the major and Miss Gwilt had | 


roused her mother’s ready jealousy. The re- 
straints which Mrs. Milroy had laid on herself 


thus far vanished in a moment—vanished, even | 


‘*What have you got to complain | 


in the presence of a girl of sixteen, aad that 
girl her own child! 

‘*Wait here!” she said, eagerly. ‘You have 
| come to the right place and the right person. 

| Go on abusing Miss Gwilt. I like to hear you 
| —I hate her too !” ‘ 
‘*You, mamma!” exclaimed Neelie, looking 
| at her mother i in astonishment. 
| For a moment Mrs. Milroy hesitated before 
|she said more. Some last-left instinct of her 
| married life in its earlier career and happier 
| time pleaded hard with her to respect the youth 
and the sex of herchild. But jealousy respects 
| nothing; in the heaven above and on the earth 
beneath, nothing but itself. The slow fire of 
self-torment burning night and day in the mis- 
erable woman’s breast flashed its deadly light 
into her eyes, as the next words dropped ‘slow ly 
| and venomously from her lips. 
‘*If you had had eyes in your head you 
; would never have gone to your father,” ‘she 
| 8 said. ‘* Your father has reasons of his own for 
| hearing nothing that you can say, or that any 
| body can say, against Miss Gwilt.” 
| Many girls at Neelie’s age would have failed 
to see the meaning hidden under those words. 
| It was the daughter’ s misfortune, in this instance, 
to havé had experience enough of the mother to 
understand her. Neelie started back from the 
bedside with her face in a glow. “Mamma!” 
she said, ‘‘ you are talking horribly! Papa is 
the best and dearest and kindest—oh, I won't 
| hear it! I won’t hear it!” 

Mrs. Milroy’s fierce temper broke out in an 
neta ohetiin out all the more violently from 
| her feeling herself, in spite of herself, to have 
been in the wrong. 

** You impudent little fool!” she retorted fu- 
riously, ‘‘do you think I want you to remind 
me of what I owe to your father? Am I to 
learn how to speak of your father, and how to 
think of your father, and how to love and honor 

your father, from a forward little minx like 
Fr you! I was finely disappointed, I can tell you, 
i when you were born—I wished for a boy, you 
| s 
| 


impudent hussy! If you ever find a man who 

is fool enough to marry you, he will be a lucky 
| man if you only love him half as well, a quarter 
as well, a hundred-thousandth part as well, as I 
loved your father. Ab, you can cry when it’s 
too late; you can come creeping back to beg 
| your mother’s pardon after you have insulted 
her. You little dowdy, half-grown creature! 
I was handsomer than ever you will be when I 

married your father—I would have gone through 
fire and water to serve your father! If he had 
asked me to cut off one of my arms, I would 
have done it—I would have done it to please 
|him!” She turned suddenly with her face to 
the wall—forgetting her daughter, forgetting her 
husband, forgetting every thing but the torturing 
remembrance of her lost beauty. ‘*My arms!” 
she repeated to herself, faintly. ‘‘ What arms 
I had when I was young!” She snatched up the 
sleeve of her dressing-gown furtively, with a shud- 
der. ‘* Qh, look at it now! look at it now!” 
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Neelie fell on her knees at the bedside and | It’s downright infatuation—I haven't patience to 
hid her face. In sheer despair of finding com- | talk about it!” 
fort and help any where else she had cast herself | Bis How do you come to be in Mr. Armadale’s 
impulsively on her mother’s merey—and this was | secrets?” inquired Mrs. Milroy. ‘‘ Has he in- 
how it had ended! ‘‘Oh, mamma,” she plead- | formed you, of all the people in the world, of his 
ed, ‘‘ you know I didn’t mean to offend you! I| interest in Miss Gwilt ?” 
couldn’t help it when you spoke so of my father.| ‘‘ Me!” exclaimed Neelie, indignantly. ‘‘It’s 
Oh do, do forgive me.” | quite bad enough that he should have told papa.” 
Mrs. Milroy turned again on her pillow, and| At the reappearance of the major in the nar- 
looked at her daughter vacantly. ‘‘ Forgive | rative Mrs. Milroy’s interest in the conversation 
you?” she repeated, with her mind still in the | rose to its climax. She raised herself again 
past, groping its way back darkly to the present. from the pillow. ‘Get a chair,” she said. 
“IT beg your pardon, mamma—lI beg your | “ Sit down, child, and tell me all about it. Evy- 
pardon on my knees. I am so unhappy; I| ery word, mind—every word!” 
do so want a little kindness! Won’t you for-| ‘I can only tell you, mamma, what papa 
give me ?” told me.” 
** Wait a little,” rejoined Mrs. Milroy. ‘* Ah,” ‘* When ?” 
she said, after an interval, ‘‘nowI know! For- **Saturday. I went in with papa’s lunch to 
give you? Yes—lI'll forgive you on one condi- | the work-shop, and he said, ‘I have just had a 
tion.” She lifted Neelie’s head, and looked her | visit from Mr. Armadale; atid I want to give 
searchingly in the face. ‘‘Tell my why you | you a caution, while I think of it.’ I didn’t say 
hate Miss Gwilt! You've a reason of your | any thing, mamma—lI only waited. Papa went 
own for hating her, and you haven't confessed ; on, and told me that Mr. Armadale had been 
it yet.” speaking to him on the subject of Miss Gwilt, 
Neelie’s head dropped again. The burning | and that he had been asking a question about 
color that she was hiding by hiding her face | her which nobody in his position had a right to 
showed itself on her neck. Her mother saw it,| ask. Papa said he had been obliged, good-hu- 


and gave her time. moredly, to warn Mr. Armadale to be a little 
«Tell me,” reiterated Mrs. Milroy, more gen-| more delicate, and a little more careful next 

tly, ‘‘ why do you hate her?” time. I didn’t feel much interested, mamma— 
The answer came reluctantly, a word at a/| it didn’t matter to me what Mr. Armadale said 

time, in fragments. or did. Why should I care about it?” 
‘* Because she is trying—” ‘* Never mind yourself,” interposed Mrs. Mil- 
“Trying what ?” roy, sharply. ‘‘Go on with what your father 
‘*'Trying to make somebody who is much—” | said. What was he doing when he was talking 
** Much what?” about Miss Gwilt? How did he look?” 
‘*Much too young for her—” **Much as usual, mamma. He was walking 
** Marry her ?” up and down the work-shop; and I took his arm 
‘* Yes, mamma.” and walked up and down with him.” 





Breathlessly interested, Mrs. Milroy leaned **T don’t care what you were doing,” said Mrs. 
forward, and twined her hand caressingly in her | Milroy, more and more irritably. ‘‘ Did your 


daughter's hair. | father tell you what Mr. Armadale’s question 
‘*Who is it, Neelie?” she asked, in a whis- | was—or did he not?” 
per ‘*Yes, mamma. He said Mr. Armadale be- 


‘You will never say I told you, mamma?” | gan by mentioning that he was very much inter- 
‘Never! Who is it ?” ested in Miss Gwilt, and he then went on to ask 
**Mr. Armadale.” whether papa could tell him any thing about her 
Mrs. Milroy leaned back on her pillow in dead | family misfortunes—” 
silence. The plain betrayal of her daughter's | “What!!!” cried Mrs. Milroy. The word 
first love, by her daughter’ 8 own lips, which burst from her almost in a scream, and the white 
would have absorbed the whole attention of other | enamel on her face cracked in all directions. 
mothers, failed to occupy her for a moment. | | “Mr. Armadale said that?” she went on, lean- 
Her jealousy, distorting all things to fit its own | ing out farther and farther over the side of the 
conclusions, was busied in distorting what she | bed. 
had just heard. ‘A blind,” she thought, | Neelie started up, and tried to put her mother 
‘‘which has deceived my girl. It doesn’t de-| back on the pillow. 
ceive me. Is Miss Gwilt likely to succeed ?” she = Mamma!” she exclaimed, ‘‘are you in 
asked aloud. ‘‘Does Mr. Armadale show any | pain? are you ill? You frighten me!” 
sort of interest in her?” ‘¢ Nothing, nothing, nothing,” said Mrs, Mil- 
Neelie looked up at her mother for the first} roy. She was too violently agitated to make 
time. The hardest part of the confession was | any other than the commonest exeuse. ‘My 
over now—she had revealed the truth about Miss | nerves are bad this morning—don’t notice it. 
Gwilt, and she had openly mentioned Allan’s | I'll try the other side of the pillow. Goon! go 
name. on! I’m listening, though I’m not looking at 
“He shows the most unaccountable interest,” | you.” She turned her face to the wall, ard 
she said. ‘‘It’s impossible to understand it. | clenched her trembling hands convulsively be- 
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neath the bed-clothes. ‘I’ve got her!” she 
whispered to herself, under her breath. ‘I’ve 
got her at last!” 


| 


Neelie left the room. The minute after the 
door had closed on her Mrs. Milroy rang the 
bell for her nurse. In the face of the narrative 


‘I'm afraid I've been talking too much,” | she had just heard, in the face of every reason- 


said Neelie; ‘‘I’m afraid I've been stopping 
here too long. Shall I go down stairs, mam- 
ma, and come back later in the day?” 

‘Go on,” repeated Mrs. Milroy, mechanical- 
ly. ‘*What did your father say next? Any 
thing more about Mr. Armadale ?” 

‘* Nothing more, except how papa answered 
him,” replied Neelie. ‘‘ Papa repeated his own 
words when he told me about it. He said, ‘In 
the absence of any confidence volunteered by 
the lady herself, Mr. Armadale, all I know or 
wish to know—and you must excuse me for say- 
ing, all any one else need know or wish to know 
—is, that Miss Gwilt gave me a perfectly satis- 
factory reference before she entered my house.’ 
Severe, mamma, wasn’t it? I don’t pity him 
in the least; he richly deserved it. The next 
thing was papa’s caution to me. He told me to 
check Mr. Armadale’s curiosity if he applied to 
me next. As if he was likely to apply to me! 
and as if I should listen to him if he did! That's 
all,mamma. You won't suppose, will you, that 
I have told you this because I want to hinder 


Mr. Armadale from marrying Miss Gwilt? Let | 


him marry her if he pleases; I don’t care!” said 
Neelie, in a voice that faltered a little, and with 
a face which was hardly composed enough to be 
in perfect harmony with a declaration of indif- 
ference. ‘* All I want is to be relieved from 
the misery of having Miss Gwilt for my govern- 
ess. I'd rather go to school. I should like to 
go to school. My mind’s quite changed about 
all that—only I haven't the heart to tell papa. 
I don’t know what’s come to me; I don’t seem 
to have heart enough for any thing now; and 
when papa takes me on his knee in the evening, 
and says, ‘ Let’s have a talk, Neelie,’ he makes 
mecry. Would you mind breaking it to him, 
mamma, that I’ve changed my mind, and I want 
to go to school?” ‘The tears rose thickly in her 
eyes, and she failed to see that her mother never 
even turned on the pillow to look round at her. 

‘Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Milroy, vacantly. 
** You're a good girl; you shall go to school.” 

The cruel brevity of the reply, and the tone 
in which it was spoken, told Neelie plainly that 
her mother’s attention had been wandering far 
away from her, and that it was useless and need- 
less to prolong the interview. She turned aside 
quietly, without a word of remonstrance. It 
was nothing new, in her experience, to find her- 
self shut out from her mother’s sympathies. She 
looked at her eyes in the glass, and, pouring 
out some cold water, bathed her face. ‘‘ Miss 
Gwilt sha’n’t see I've been crying!” thought Nee- 
lie, as she went back to the bedside to take her 
leave. ‘I’ve tired you out, mamma,” she said, 
gently. ‘Let :e go now; and let me come 
back a little later when you have had some rest.” 

Yes,” repeated her mother, as mechanical- 
ly as ever; ‘a little later, when I have had 
some rest.” 





able estimate of probabilities, she held to her 
own jealous conclusions as firmly as ever. ‘Mr. 
Armadale may believe her, and my daughter 
may believe her,” thought the furious woman. 
‘‘ But I know the major—and she can’t deceive 
me!” 

The nurse came in. 
Mrs. Milroy. 
to write.” 

‘* You're excited,” replied the nurse. “You're 
not fit to write.” 

‘*Give me the desk,” reiterated Mrs. Milroy. 

* Any thing more!” asked Rachel, repeating 
her invariable formula as she placed the desk 
on the bed. 

‘Yes, Come back in half an hour. I shall 
want you to take a letter to the great house.” 

The nurse’s sardonic composure deserted her 
for once. ‘‘ Mercy on us!” she exclaimed, with 
an accent of genuine surprise. ‘‘ What next? 
You don’t mean to say you’re going to write—?” 

‘‘T am going to write to Mr. Armadale,” in- 
terposed Mrs. Milroy; ‘‘and you are going to 
take the letter to him, and wait for an answer ; 
and, mind this, not a living soul but our two 
selves must know of it in the house.” 

‘* Why are you writing to Mr. Armadale?” 
asked Rachel. ‘‘ And why is nobody to know 
of it but our two selves ?” 

‘* Wait,” rejoined Mrs. Milroy, “and you will 
see.”’ 

The nurse’s curiosity, being a woman’s curi- 
osity, declined to wait. 

“T'll help you, with my eyes open,” she said. 
‘But I won’t help you blindfold.” 

‘*Oh, if I only had the use of my limbs!” 
groaned Mrs, Milroy. ‘‘ You wretch, if I could 
only do without you!” 

‘*You have the use of your head,” retorted 
the impenetrable nurse. ‘‘ And you ought to 
know better than to trust me by halves, at this 
time of day.” 

It was brutally put; but it was trae—doubly 
true, after the opening of Miss Gwilt’s letter. 
Mrs. Milroy gave way. 

‘*What do you want to know?” she asked. 
‘*Tell me—and leave me.” 

‘*T want to know what you are writing to Mr. 
Armadale about.” 

‘* About Miss Gwilt.” 

‘* What has Mr. Armadale to do with you and 
Miss Gwilt ?” 

Mrs. Milroy held up the letter which had been 
returned to her by the authorities at the post- 
office. 

‘* Stoop,” she said. 
listening at the door. 


‘*Prop me up,” said 
“ And give me my desk. I want 


**Miss Gwilt may be 
T'll whisper.” 
The nurse. stooped, with her eye on the door. 
‘*You know that the postman went with this 
letter to Kingsdown Crescent?” said Mrs. Mil- 
roy. ‘And you know that he found Mrs. Man- 
deville gone away, nobody could tell where?” 





STREET EDUCATION. 





‘* Well,” whispered Rachel, ‘‘ what next ?” 

‘‘This next. When Mr. Armadale gets the 
letter that I am going to write to him he will 
follow the same road as the postman ; and we'll 
see what happens when /e knocks at Mrs. Man- 
deville’s door.” 

‘* How do you get him to the door?” 

‘*T tell him to go to Miss Gwilt’s reference.” 

‘Ts he sweet on Miss Gwilt ?” 

“Yon.” 

“Ah!” said the nurse; ‘‘I see!” 





THE HELMSMAN. 


HE night is dark; the winds are loud; 
The sky is sown with flying cloud; 
Our good ship scuds before the gale, 
All taut and trim with shortened sail. 


Against her sides the black waves rock; 
Her timbers quiver with the shock; 

The shrill foam flies across her bow, 
Flung skyward from her sharpened prow. 


Before us all is thick and dark, 

Yet onward bounds our eager bark; 

With hoarse loud tumult shricks the wind, 
Like some mad demon close behind. 


Beside the wheel the helmsman stands ; 
He grasps it with his sinewy hands; 
And all the while his restless eye 
Roams over ship and sea and sky. 


His face is white; his shadowy form 
Is buttoned close against the storm ; 
His tawny hair streams out behind ; 
His beard is shaken with the wind. 


Oh, seems he now a phantom there 
Beside the wheel—a thing of air! 

And seems this ship some ghostly bark, 
That rushes blindly through the dark. 


O hark! what means that sudden sound ?— 
O helmsman, whither are we bound? 

He makes no sign; he speaks no word; 
No answer from his lips is heard. 


But straight before the hissing gale, 

All trim and taut, with shortened sail, 
Like some wild sea-bird in her flight, 
Our gallant ship speeds through the night. 


O helmsman, whither sail we now? 
What fair land lies before our prow? 
What welcome port have you in view? 
What friendly harbor sail we to? 


He answers not, but silent stands, 

And grasps the wheel with both his hands; 
And onward, onward, through the dark, 
Like some wild sea-bird speeds our bark. 


STREET EDUCATION. 

HILDREN, boys especially, take to the 

streets as instinctively as ducks do to wa- 
ter; and it is very foolish to expect that cluck- 
ing frantically on the shore of the pool will 
keep them out of it. A wise duck paddles off 
with the young ones, and they have what boys 
| call a ‘‘general good time” together, which is 
| much the best. Hens can not do this—more is 
the pity ; but if you are a human hen and have 
a brood of human ducks, by wisdom and pa- 
tience and self-training you may even cause 
webs to gré >y which you will be enabled to 
swim with your family, and be their protector 


| and companion rather than their tyrant and an- 


noyance, 
|  ** But my children learn more from the street 
than they do from their books and school, I am 
sorry to say,” sighs some denizen of the city. 
“‘T wish that I could get into the country to 
bring them up.” 

‘*Do you intend that they shall continue to 
reside in the country when they are men ?” 

‘*Oh no, I suppose they will naturally desire 
the more active life of a city, and a business 
career of some sort; but it is so much better to 
grow up in the country.” 

It is a good deal the fashion to talk in that 
way among a large class of sensible people. But 
after reflection it certainly seems, as it were, bet- 
ter to let boys and girls get a little used to met- 
ropolitan ways and manners, being already born 
in a city, than to run the awful risk of moral 
acclimation when nearly grown up. I would 
not feed a child upon poison that he may be- 
come inured to evil and insensible to injury 
from it in time. But city influences are not all 
bad any more than the country is all good. 

| Corydon and Phillis, Delia and Damon, are im- 
| mortal in French china, but do they exist else- 
where? You may find large-hearted, generous- 
| minded, right-thinking people in country as well 
| as in city, and in both you will find just the re- 
verse. Dissipation is as effectually taught in a 
| country grocery as in a city saloon. So if you 
take your children into the country, do not do 
| it in the belief that you are removing them from 
| the possibility of bad company or from the liabil- 
| ity to temptation. 
| The summer, with its warm odors of piny for- 
| ests and new-mown hay, its forest scents and 
| rippling music of many waters, comes and beck- 
| ons one forth from the brick and mortar wilder- 
néss into God’s temple. Go. Refuse not the 
| sweet invitation. Take the children and let 
| them loose if you can, and frolic with them. 
| Up hill and down dale. Sailing boats, riding, 
| driving, and fishing, picnicking, sporting, teach- 
|ing and learning about all manner of four- 
| footed beasts and cattle and creeping things; 
| of trees and flowers and climbing vines; and all 
sorts of free out-of-door life. Buy stout cloth- 
ing, good jack-knives, lots of string, calico 
aprons, and broad brims, and bid them fleet the 
time gayly—and provided you're neither starved 
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on salt pork, nor surfeited into boils with cake | that a little of the time wasted in embroider- 
and pastry, and don’t get limbs broken from un-| ing Berlin knitting or gossip would be better 
ruly horses, nor eaten up by mosquitoes, nor | spent letting the children enjoy these blessed 
heated into crisp in garret bedrooms, nor, being | privileges whenever they can do so. There’s a 
near a swamp, return home to typhoid in Sep- | world of enjoyment in a calico dress and a well- 
tember, it will do you all good—it is the best | packed basket, to sixpence it out of town some- 





thing by all odds for New Yorkers, Bostonians, 
Philadelphians, and the like. But do not flat- 
ter yourselves that it is the best thing the year 
round, or that human nature is very essentially 
different in the country from Broadway or Chest- 
nut Street. 
want to get others in the same condition ; those 
who are not, are wild to get inthemselves. And 
in both places it is especially incumbent upon 
parents to see that these objects, as concerning 
their children, are not fully accomplished. 
Another reason why the country is accounted 
a better place to rear a family is, that the pa- 
rents are more with their children. If this could 
be insured in both places the danger would be 
half over. 


way somehow: that does a good deal of the 
mischief. 

You rightly forbid your children certain 
amusements. But you should see that they 
have proper amusements. Arrange their par- 
ties and go with them; talk the thing over aft- 
erward; see that they come home with you, 
and the hungry craving is appeased; and ma- 


turity finds them with a certain amount of in- | 


nocent experience worth every thing in ena- 
bling them to withstand temptation. 
Boys and girls like to visit together, which is 


all right and proper ; and if the visiting is done | 


a good deal at home, and you invite nice girls 


and boys to visit your own, knowing them to be | 
such, and being young folks with them your- | 


selves to a certain extent, thus making your in- 


fluence that of a companion as well as a parent, | 
the chances are greatly against their making més- | 
alliances which will give you incurable heart- | 


aches by-and-by. 

‘*But I want my children kept out of the 
street. They have no place to play except 
there, and I can not bear to have them grow 
up street children.” 

The streets are not good places generally, | 


but a good deal depends on the neighborhood. 


Those who are in mischief already | 


It is the prevalent notion that the | 
children are an essentially different race from | 
the “‘ grown-up,” and must be got out of the | 


| where with the children of a Saturday after- 
| noon: vulgar, maybe, but delightful and profit- 
| able too in the long-run, and it might be en- 
| joyed very much oftener than at present if a 
| little pains were taken. 
| But, speaking of streets, few people ever see 
| the real beauty of a street. To the masses the 
street is a safe, easy, and expeditious mode of 

transit from one location to another, often hot, 
| often bleak, usually dirty and crowded, and in- 
| variably evil-smelling and suggestive of disease 
and discomfort generally—a place to make mon- 
ey, to spend money, and to hurry through and 
away from to a place somewhere else called 
home. 

3ut, seen by some eyes, a street is a beauti- 

ful sight. Its splendid hotels, with the loads 
of luggage suggestive of travel and far coun- 
| tries; its cool corridors and aristocratic inmates 
| (sometimes) ; its gay shops, holding such a mar- 
velous wealth of dolls, toys, and pretty things ; 
its fine carriages; its fast horses; its labor-honor- 
ed carts bringing the luxuries of a world to your 
doors ; its churches and its old tre@s; its smooth 
pavements, and occasional monument or fount- 
ain or park ; its crowds of people—richly-dressed 
ladies, some fair and young, some old, sorrow 
and pain stricken ones; all busy, all intent on 
some purpose, all interested; septuagenarians, 
| looking as full of old stories as a fig is of seeds; 
returned soldiers, with brown faces, perhaps on 
| crutches; sailors from the other side of the 
world; school-children, with flowing ringlets 
and hungry faces, going home from school; the 
lame, the blind, the halt—all there. No won- 
der that children learn more from street than 
school. And it is well just here to take a hint 
from facts. 
| If one class of people can learn from a cer- 
| tain condition of things, others can; and if you 
| see so much to admire and instruct, what must 


the soft and impressible mind of a child receive 


from the same influences? Clearly the streets 
and all their, influences are educational, and, 
being so, it is your privilege to use them to the 





A well-paved, shaded, respectable street, under | best advantage. 

certain restrictions, is not a bad play-ground ; The war and the times have been wonderfully 
and one can sit at the parlor window, with book | educational. Children drink in information as 
or work, and watch the play, which is a better! the hungry sand drinks water, and it is your 
use to put them to than to advertise Messrs. | privilege to siftand filter forthem. Take them 
Brocatelle and Co.’s upholstery, or to darken and | to Faneuil Hall, to Independence Hall, to Fort 
close up your parlor into absolute murkiness; | Washington. Let them see the picture-galler- 
and it is really a pleasant change from the back | ies, the museums, the ship-yards, and the great 
bedroom up stairs, which we Americans call | winged messengers of commerce—the machine- 
nursery or sitting-room. It gives the parlor,| shops, the manufactories of all sorts. An- 
too, an air of habitation, which is always pleas- | swer questions till your lungs and information 
ant. And then, too, in most large cities there give out, but never your patience. A review 


are many parks, or squares, or gardens, or shaded | to a child is a military event; a parade or a 
walks of some kind, if one is not too busy or too | procession marks a page of history to them. 


| 
genteel to enjoy them, and would only think | It is an incident to you, it is an event to them. 














Rides, journeys, and excursions are lessons in 
geography and natural history, eagerly swal- 
lowed, faithfully digested, and permanently in- 
corporated in memory and brain, never to be 
effaced. 

The Fourth of July was once a nuisance, with 
its explosive saltpetrey patriotism, its inflated, 
spread-eagle orations which few could hear and 
nobody cared for. 
again. The country will teach, and the streets 
will tell the children that the Union, for which 
the grandsires fought, the people will now pro- 
tect and defend, and that nothing is meaner 
than treason—except defending it. 

What child that saw the regiments depart 
will ever forget it? 
banners, the bright arms, and handsome faces 
in the serried ranks, the uncomprehended sor- 
row in the women’s faces, the pale lips of the 
departing soldiers, the pealing bells, the can- 
non, the tearful adieus, so strangely bright, so 
strangely sad. The streets taught wise and 
manifold lessons in those days. The call to 
arms sounded over the land like the whistle of 
Roderick Dhu, and from each hill-side and val- 
ley, from behind bush, log, stone, or brake rose 
the Man for the Place. The children will not 
forget the dark days when the awful rout of 
Ball Run smote the land—when “Lost! lost!” 
was the cry, save in the faithful few who forgot 
not that the cause was not lost if the day and 
the battle were against us. Or when victory 
after victory set the joy-bells clanging over the 
country, like the old bell of Nuremberg, with its 

“T am Roland! I am Roland! 
There is victory in the land!” 
and we knew that Richmond was ours. Then 
neighbor met neighbor, speechless with joy, and 
the crowd shouted, ‘‘Good news, good news!” 
and the cities blossomed like tulip-beds with 
flags. The flaring lights, the hurrying feet, the 
music, the involuntary chorus of the crowd, the 
impromptu processions, and withal the orderly, 
self-sustained character of all in the streets, 
showing the steady balance which the American 
sense of personal responsibility bestows upon a 
people otherwise so impulsive and enthusiastic. 
There were some who did not like to be in 


It will not soon be thus | 


The gay music, the rich | 
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|emn; and they all wore their bits of crape with 
ithe dignity of true sorrow. The solemn dra- 
| peries, the sad faces, the tears of sorrow, the si- 
| lence which filled the land like a murky atmos- 
| phere, will never be forgotten by these tender 
| minds, which are wax to receive and marble to 
retain. It will be tragic history to them here- 
after, most reverently remembered. 

| There is a little aneedote of Washington Ir- 
ving whose authenticity is perfectly reliable, 
which shows the permanent bias which may be 
given to a child’s mind. Somebody asked Mr. 
Irving if he had ever seen General George Wash- 
ington. ‘* Yes,” said he, ‘‘twice. Once was 
on occasion of some review in the City of New 
York, I do not know what. I had been taken 
to see the parade, and was lifted in the arms of 


|my Seotch nurse to see the General, and was 


the streets in such a crowd; but those who did, | 
and who taught their children the lessons of | 


these days, will not regret it. 

And on that awful day of woe when the mar- 
tyred President went up to heaven by the bloody 
path, leaving his bright and stainless record for 
a loving legacy to a bereaved people, the city 
streets were grave schoolmasters then. They 
told of the wonderful hold of the popular heart 
which this strange man had won; for he was 
strange even to us, and impossible to any other 


nation, in his wisdom and loving-kindness, his | 


solemn sadness and real dignity, which wore so 
easily the mask of jocularity. It will be long 
before, as a people, we grow into the wisdom of 
our late beloved President, for he has helped 
make the proverbs of the nation. And the chil- 
dren saw all this, and their little faces grew sol- 


told that the stately gentleman on horseback 
was General George Washington, for whom I 
had been named. And I knew, even then, it 
was something to have seen General Washing- 
ton. Next day I was out walking again with 
my nurse, when she suddenly caught sight of 
the General entering a shop. Clutching my 
hand tightly, she hurried into the shop and 
caught him by the sleeve, crying, 

‘**¢General! General! here’s a bairn that’s 
called after ye. Will ye no gie him a blessing?’ 

***Calied after me, is he?’ said the General, 
in a pleased voice, and, laying his hand on my 
head, said, in a most reverential ‘manner, ‘God 
bless the little one forever!’ and went out of 
the shop. I never saw the General again,” 
continued Mr. Irving, “and I am an old man 
now; but I can sometimes, even now, feel the 
gentle pressure of his hand on my head, and I 
know his blessing abided with me, for I have 
been blessed.” 

And the noble head bowed as if to receive 
another benediction; and those who heard the 
simple story grew grave and reverential, for 
they all felt that it was much to have received 
the benediction of Washington. And who can 
tell if it be not to this incident that we owe the 
rare volumes of the great man’s ‘“ Life” for 
which we are indebted to the pen of Washington 
Irving ? 

When we remember that the memories of the 
aged ‘retain the recollections of childhood and 
youth with much more vividness than the oceur- 
rences of their later years, it behooveth us to re- 
member that we are filling the treasure-houses 
of memory of those who will one day find in 
them their only store of reminiscences; and to 
us will be either blame or praise given, accord- 
ing as we have been faithful to our ‘trust or 
negligent. The children will soon control so- 
ciety, will vote, fight, plead, debate, court, flirt, 
love, marry, and go to Europe, go to Congress, 
or into the spirit-world. It is for us to say if 
they shall remember childhood as a dreary sea- 
son of unwelcome tasks, executed in loneliness, 
and for which they were not praised, in which 
they were not assisted, whose tedium was un- 
relieved by parental sympathy; or if childhood 
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shall be really, as the social dogma has it, ‘ the 
happiest season of life.” It is now tochoose if they 
shall be ignorant or learned in the days of train- 
ing—the days in which it is of the greatest im- 
portance to the country that its future rulers shall 
be bred up from childhood in the household of a 
pure political faith ; that a love of country shall 
mean more than annual fire-crackers, and that 
the patriotism of women is not to be despised ; 
that the ‘‘ President and those in authority” be 
remembered in the prayers of the babes, and that 
the nation’s honor shall grow to be dear as their 
own. And to this end let not the teachings of 
the times and the streets be despised and set at 


naught; but let those having authority suffer | 


the little children to learn their lessons from 
pure lips which they love, rather than those 
whom any wild chance may throw in their path. 





MARGARET BRONSON. 


KNOW you are tired enough of tales of war, 
and that your own dark memories of the 
sealed record of the nation’s bloody baptism 
need no fresh reminders. My story does not 
concern a battle, but a woman; and how can I 
help jt if she lived down there on the border, 
so surrounded and hemmed in by conflict and 
combatants, by scenes of peril and blood and 
death, that they must necessarily interweave 
themselves with the controlling events of her 
life? I hardly know what you would have 
thought of her if you had seen her standing 
there alone on the lawn in the haze of that sul- 
try June evening. You would have stopped in- | 
voluntarily, as before some striking picture. A | 
woman with a certain regal bearing in the droop- | 
ing of her shoulders, in the position of her hands, 
in the curve of her neck, in the very folds of her 
lustreless black silk dress and the mantle of white 
crape that fell over it—a graceful woman certain- | 
ly; a well-poised head held a little loftily, per- 
haps; a face somewhat pale contrasted with the | 
hair that was pushed back from it, and features 
regular as a statue’s.—A beautiful woman then? 
That would depend partly on yourself, partly 
on her mood, A particular curl in the bright 
color of her lips, an arch of her eyebrow, a 
sharp, decided tone about the whole contour of 
her face, might at any time and always have re- | 
pelled you. Or, if you had seen her smile as 
she could smile if she chose, as she did not oft- 
en, you might wish Murillo could have painted | 
her. The slant sunbeams were flecking the | 
grass and the trees above her, touching spots 
of gold, too, upon her dark dress. You would 
have noticed rather her independence of their 
effect than that they added any thing by it; the 
play of light and shade and color did not seem 
necessary to her as to many women. You would | 
fancy that she might stand in the dimness of a | 
dungeon unchanged. In this circumstance—as | 
often through lesser avenues the soul finds voice | 
—lay the key to Miss Bronson’s nature. | 
People were rather dubious on the subject of | 
a young woman who carried pistols, had no de- | 
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sire to marry, and was not afraid of guerrillas. 
It was outré, it evinced discontent with her 
sphere; it was—it really was—‘“ strong-minded.” 
Very likely. And you don’t like the word ? 
I am sorry, for it seems to be appropriate, and 
I am obliged to use it. It and she fitted well 
into the life she had led. For a mother, she 
had only the memory of a kiss on a dead face ; 
for childhood and girlhood, a long, luxurious 
dream with her own fancies, and the sole com- 
panionship of that uncompanionable, silent fa- 
ther, who, dying six months ago, left her as in- 
heritance enough of his own Northern tempera- 
ment to cool the heats of her Southern blood; a 
well-ordered plantation, and a crowd of model 
| Slaves moulded after the most sacred pattern of 
the ‘‘institution’—perhaps because their mas- 
| ter was too much of a gentleman to be grossly 
| cruel—perhaps because he found occasion to 
pacify within himself certain clamorous mem- 
ories of the faith of his fathers. 
| As to the slaves, Miss Bronson freed them 
| within a month after the old man gave her his 
last kiss ; she would have done it the day after 
| his funeral, except out of respect for him. This 
| utterly illogical and inconsequent act was doubt- 
less the foundation of the objectionable epithet 
| aforesaid, which horrified rumor had attached 
to her. As for the plantation, she carried its 
business on by herself, with such of the negroes 
who chose to remain with her as she could sup- 
port; smiled when the neighbors were scandal- 
ized that Miss Bronson should reduce herself to 
such disgraceful poverty; chose neither rela- 
tive, friend, nor husband for company, but passed 
her days in solitude and the gloom of the old 
rooms which had such a foreign hush in them, 
from missing the dead man’s silence. She might 
have been lonely, for she loved him; or she 
might not. No one knew but herself. 

The haze had blotted out the golden flecks on 
her dress and hair, and the twilight had fallen 
heavily, while she stood there watching the 
west. She began at last to pace back and forth 
under the trees, in a peculiar, nervous way she 
had, which was more like that of a man than of 
a woman, yet not unwomanly nor ungraceful. 

A footstep in the street, and a voice at the 
gate calling her name, aroused her from her rev- 
erie. She turned her head slowly, and stopped 
her walk. 

“Mr. M‘Ginley, Ithink? It is rather dark.” 

** Yes, Miss Bronson.” 

She did not advance to meet him or invite 
him to enter, but stood as she had stood, watch- 
ing the sunset, in that statue-like attitude which 
could not be any thing but haughty, if she tried 
to make it so. Yet I doubt if she knewit. The 
young man hesitated an instant, then came in, 
and up the graveled walk. 

** Am I intruding ?” 

§*Intruding? Oh no.” 

‘**T should be sorry if I were, because—” 

‘* Are you alone ?” 

It was not Miss Bronson’s custom to inter- 
rupt; she was too well-bred; he knew that. 








** Yes,” he said. 
‘It is not safe, I suppose ?” she questioned, 
busied with drawing the crape over her shoulders. 

‘Perhaps not; that is a matter of very little 
consequence, however.” 

The shade of bitterness in his tone could not 
have escaped her, but she took no notice of it; | 
she occupied herself in picking a blossom of the 
scarlet trumpet-flower that trailed over the trees; | 
then threw it away. 

‘*Won’t you sit down? You may be tired 
with your walk.” 

He thanked her, and refused with some re- 
serve, placing the garden-chair for her. She 
preferred to stand. 

“You do not wear the gray, I see, when you 
take your strolls,” she said, glancing at the 
eagles on his sleeve.. They had been bright 
once, but were dull with long service now. 

** Hardly—not even in this hospitable town. 
I prefer, under all circumstances, to carry the | 
face as well as the heart of loyalty. If I recol- 
lect rightly, I believe I have never been afraid 
or ashamed of this uniform.” 

The rough private’s dress formed a strong 
contrast to the elegance of hers; but it was 
more than balanced by something in his deep- 
set eyes, and a certain pressure of his thin lips ; 
perhaps a word of Mrs. Browning’s—masterful— 
would have expressed it. Some such thought | 
as this may have crossed her mind, for she | 
glanced from the uniform up into his weather- | 
stained face. Thenshe looked away. She may 
have remembered just then the home he had 
left, the friends he had estranged, the hardships 
and perils he had borne and braved, for this 
humble place among his couutry’s workers. 
Miss Bronson had many theories of her own 
concerning sham patriotism, but she knew the | 
ring of the real coin when she heard it. It was 
another evidence of the justice of that unfash- | 
ionable epithet I have alluded to that she had 
been loyal from the fall of Sumter, and that she | 
had had the courage to say so when occasion of- 
fered. 

**On the contrary”—with some brightness in 
her eyes—‘‘ you should be proud of it.” 

She was kind to think so, he said, and said it 
wondering if there were a servant on her planta- | 
tion to whom she might not have spoken the 
same words as graciously. 

‘*It has seen rough work in its day, Miss | 
Bronson, but we are rather still in camp just | 
now. Are you not very lonely some of these | 
summer evenings ?” 

The abruptness of the question, asked with | 
the look and tone with which he asked it, would 
have embarrassed many women. ‘To Miss Bron- | 
son, question, tone, and look alike seemed to be | 
no more than any other idle chat. Except for | 
the chill in her voice, when she said, raising her | 
eyelids in her slow, haughty way : 

‘*Lonely? Why should I be?” 

M‘Ginley bit his lip. 

**Are not my grounds looking well, Mr. | 
M‘Ginley?” turning, with a polite, careless 


| it. 
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smile, which on her face was a mere glitter. 
‘*The guerrillas have let me alone so far, ex- 
cept that little patch of cotton down in the south 
field, which was of small consequence.” 

‘*T wish they had not touched the south field, 
Miss Bronson.” 

‘‘Why that particularly? it could easily be 
spared.” 
‘* Because I have pleasant associations with 
” 
She remembered too—he knew she did—the 
days when they had played there as children, at 
mimic house-keeping on the mimic plantation— 
the long, long sunny days bright with pictures 
of blossoms and birds and cloudless skies, and 


| the little dark-eyed girl who used to go out 


among them with him, hand in hand. She 
must remember. Yet if she did she gave no 


|sign. The incredulous arch of her eyebrow, 
| which was her only answer, seemed to sting the 


young man. He turned quickly, some sudden 
flush mounting to his forehead, stopped in his 
slow walk down the path and faced her. 

‘¢ Miss Bronson, look at me, if you please.” 

She complied, because she chose to; she made 
it very evident that was her only reason. His 
face just then had a look Miss Bronggg was 
little used to meeting, much less to enduring 
quietly. 

** You do remember.” 

She smiled. 

‘¢ Playing with you in the south field? Oh, 


| yes; I have a good memory.” 


**You do not remember it unpleasantly ?” 
‘*Mr. M‘Ginley, it is somewhat chilly stand- 
ing still so long.” He turned sharply away 


from her and strode down to the gate. She 
continued her walk as indifferently as if nothing 


had happened to interrupt her. 
** Are you going? Well, I wish you a pleas- 


| ant evening and a safe walk.” 


He smiled bitterly. 
‘* A man’s life is the most worthless invest- 
ment he has, in these times. If the little divi- 


| dends should stop before I see you again—” 


He waited, apparently for some expression 
of interest from her. But there was not a word 
or a look. She stood perfectly still, with her 
eyes on the darkening road. 

‘*In that case I thought I should like to tell 
you why I left camp to-night. Do you wish to 
know ?” 

“Oh, I'll leave that to you; if you choose to 
tell me, you may.” 

Again that look which Miss Bronson was not 
used to enduring. His eyes were on fire; the 
compression of his lips seemed absolute pain— 
perhaps she did not see it. 

‘*T do choose to tell you. I came to see you; 
if I had seen you for a moment unknown to 
yourself, my object would have been gained. I 
had not expected the honor of a conversation 
with you. Iam obliged to you for your conde- 
scension.” 

He waited, before he bade her good-evening, 
to watch her a moment; with that look which 
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MARGARET 


Margaret Bronson could never make a senti- | 
mentalist, or that most cowardly of cowards— | 
a suicide—out of him. But simply that, stand- 

ing there apart from his comrades and their 

cheerful camp-fire talk that night, with the 

smothered passion of the reddened moonlight 

above and around him, and the memory of that 

one woman’s face for his sole companionship, 

he may have thought— Well, I fancy death | 
seemed a pleasant thing and fair to look upon. 

It had become so familiar to him in the life he | 
led; it so dogged his steps and hedged him in; | 
it talked with him in his dreams, and woke with 
him in the cool summer dawns; it basked in 
the glare of the sunlight and lurked in the even- 
ing shadows; it and his troubled life hung for- 
ever beside him, balanced in the chance of a 
single shot. He may have wondered, as he 
stood there with his face turned toward the sul- 
len moon, and the group of pines below it, be- 
yond which her home was hidden—he may | 
have wondered a little—we all like to speculate | 
at times as to what the world will be when we | 
go out of it—whether the sight of his life-blood 
would thaw one jot of Miss Bronson’s frozen 
elegance. Probably its contrast to the daz- 
zling white of her own folded hands would not 
be pleasant. Probably she would beg them to 
care for him decently, and bury him out of her 
sight. Possibly she would say the country was 
making a terrible sacrifice of its young men— | 
then go and dress for dinner. 

Looking down through the trees where the | 
shades of the valley hung and deepened, his 
eye caught at last the outline of a dim form 
threading its way through them. Its motion 
was rapid, its path direct to the camp. As it} 
came out into the light in a little opening among 
the oaks, he saw the flutter of a woman’s dress. 
He watched it curiously as it began the slow | 
ascent over fallen trees and stumps and tangled 
underbrush. It was a dark, hooded figure, 
somewhat tall and erect, with a certain fearless 
disregard of the obstacles in the path, which 
was more natural to a man than a woman, and 
gave him for the instant a suspicion of disguise 
and treachery. Just then, however, the light 
struck full on a hand raised to push aside a 
dead bough—a slender, jeweled hand, that had | 
an indescribable air of familiarity to him in the 
strained repose of its fingers. He saw also with 
distinctness her black dress whose trailing folds 
had been shortened out of reach of briers and | 
rocks. She came up the slope under a shadow, | 
through a gleam of lurid mist, then out upon a} 
projecting rock beside him, where she stood | 
quite still. Her hood had fallen off, her face | 
was full in the light of the camp-fire. 

‘* Miss Bronson !” 

**T believe so.” 

** You here, and alone!” 

“T here and alone, Mr. M‘Ginley, owing to 
the little cireumstance that I have discovered a | 
plot to surprise your camp to-night, with a foree | 
very conveniently outnumbering yours, every | 
man of them thoroughly educated blood-hounds. | 


| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
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Their calculations, if I remember rightly, com- 
prised the butchery of two-thirds of you at the 
very lowest estimate; they attack you on the 
east side, at your weak point by the ravine. 
As to time,” she coolly took out her watch, ‘if 
they had the virtue of punctuality they would 
have been here five minutes ago.” 

**You are sure of this?” 

** Perfectly, one of my people heard the whole 
thing discussed in the woods below you there. 
You remember Dan, perhaps? he is of a some- 
what excitable temperament, but as to creating 
a story of any magnitude, it would be alto- 
gether too much of a tax upon his intellect. I 
think you may expect your visitors at any mo- 
ment.” 

All the soldier flashed into his face; for the 
moment he forgot her. 

**Colonel! boys, where’s the Colonel?” 

She watched him as he sprang away from 
her. If he had seen her face he would have 
known how much he had heightened her respect 
for him because he did forget her on such an 
errand. 

It was only fora moment. He was back be- 
side her then; his face was pale. 

‘* Margaret, it is terrible, you have saved us, 
but you—” 

**T shall do very well. Why not?” 

**You don’t know what a hell you have come 
into—you!” he passed his hand over his fore- 
head; the great drops stood on it. ‘*My God! 
if I could get you safe at home—only get you 
home !” 

She smiled. 

“JT am not afraid. I should hardly have 
undertaken this little expedition if I had been 
afraid.” A sudden confusion prevented his re- 
ply—the sound of the Colonel’s voice, quick 
orders, and the men falling into line. Miss 
Bronson tossed off her cloak and took her pistol 
from her belt. 

‘*What are you going to do?” 

*¢ Fight.” 

‘** Miss Bronson !” 

She threw off his hand from hers. 

‘Why not? I will not hide here in the 
bushes and die like a coward; no, not even for 
a look like that, Mr. M‘Ginley. You know I 
could not go back if I would. See, they are 
calling you.” 

‘The quick orders grew impatient; the ranks 
swept by them. M‘Ginley fell into his place at 
the end of the line. Miss Bronson stepped bé- 
side him. He said but one word after that, 

** Margaret !” 

Her fingers stirred a little on the pistol; her 
glittering smile played all over her face. He 
knew then that she would have despised him if 
he had argued the case by so much as another 
syllable. 

‘*They are coming,” she said, with a bit of 
triumph in her smile. 

Her face was worth seeing, when the sergeant 
discovered her, and quietly ordered her out of 
the ranks. 
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“If you can tell me any reason, Sir, why I 
should not fight, I should like to know it.” 

** Agin orders, mum.” 

‘¢ But you are short of men.” 


“ Beggin’ your pardon, mum, I believe you | 


hain’t a man.” 

‘‘What does that matter? I have no more 
fancy for looking on idle.” 

**Can’t help it, mum, sorry to disappoint a 
lady; but there’s my orders. Wounded and 
women-folks and young uns to the rear. So, 
if you please mum, you'd better fall out.” 

Miss Bronson obeyed in silent disgust. 
woman's will versus military discipline. 
tainly it was a hard case. 


A rustling of dead leaves in the ravine, a| 


tramping of many feet, a flash of bayonets on 
the brow of the hill; 
ultant faces, a yell, a cheer, a thunder that woke 
all the echoes sleeping far down the valley; and 
the quiet camp became a battle-field. 

The deserted fires flashing up broadly, dart- 


ing rifts of light in through the smoke and hor- | 
ror, showed Miss Bronson standing under the | 


trees. She stood there for five minutes. Then 
the fair-haired boy, fighting beside M‘Ginley, | 
fell with a ball through his heart. 

When M‘Ginley turned his head he saw her 
in the vacant place—the dead boy’s musket in 
her hand. 

‘*T prefer to be here,” she said. 


Probably military discipline would have had | 


a word to say to its late defeated antagonist, if 


it had not been altogether too busy just then in | 


the confusion of a charge. The picture, bright 
in the fitful glare, was one long to be remem- 


bered—the woman with her colorless, calm face | 
and eyes on fire, the shadow of a smile still lin- 


gering on her lips, her black hair fallen low on 
her shoulders, and the fearless aim of the hand 
so womanly, so dazzling, so foreign to its death- 
ly work. 

She fought like a veteran. 


Al 
Cer- | 


then a vision of dark, ex- | 


| “T shall think of you. 


M‘Ginley, so | out of sight, if there are stragglers round. 


tell : ae never quailed for an instant; her face 
| never lost its colorless calm, her eyes their fire, 
nor her hand its fearless aim. 

The camp-fires were dying low into their 
ashes; the moon’s sullen glare from the tree- 
| tops showed through the billows of smoke a 
breach in the enemy’s ranks. The lines stag- 
| gered and broke on the brow of the hill. 
| We have them,” said M‘Ginley, with a grim 
smile, and fell with the words on his lips. 

The ranks closed again and swept on victori- 
ous down the slope far into the valley to finish 
their work. But the beautiful woman’s face 
was not among them. 

She knelt down on the ground where he had 
fallen; his blood stained her dress in pitiful 
contrast to its silken richness. 

“Can you tell me where it is ?” 
| She spoke quietly; if she had had all the 

knowledge of the surgeons, and every means of 
| saving his life at her command instead of being 
ignorant and alone in that desolated place, she 
could not have spoken more quietly ; you could 
not have seen that a nerve trembled. 
| **It is nothing—only in my arm, I think,” he 
said, feebly; ‘‘ you can get home now, Mar. ‘ga- 
| Tet—go; don’t stop to think of me.” 
I intend to save you.” 

She looked about he1 fora moment. At the 
| right a rebel lay dead in the bushes. A few 
| yards beyond another—dead or dying, for he 
stirred a little. No other human being was in 
| sight. The distant camp-fires were out. The 
moon hung angrily in the mist; far down the 
| valley the noise of the conflict was growing 
fainter; M-Ginley’s hot blood was still staining 
her dress. Her sense of utter helplessness was 
written for an instant on her face; but it was 


| 


; turned away from him and he did not see it. 


| **You must stay here’—she spoke rapidly 


and decidedly—‘‘ you must stay here a little 
while. I shall help you into the bushes here 
I 


near to her, knew how her teeth were set, and | will bring some one that can take care of you. 


could see her breast heave with her sharp, hard | 
breathing. Once she looked up into his face. 

“q don’t know much about it; tell me if I 
am wrong.” 

The tone was a tone in which Margaret Bron- | 
son was unused to speaking; he heard every ca. | 
dence of it above the roar of the musketry, and | 
in that hour when she seemed to have thrown | 


off her womanhood, he knew that she was near- | 


er to him than ever in all her life before. 
that he guided her. 

** Aim higher, Margaret.” 

‘* You load in too much of a hurry, Margaret ; 
you gain nothing by it.” 

‘* Margaret, you are out of the ranks.” 

So between his own fierce work—and she 
obeyed him as implicitly as a child. Through- 
out the whole he used instinctively the name by | 
which he had called her when zhey played to- 
gether in the old south field at home. She ac- 
cepted it as instinctively. I think she liked it. 


After 


Possibly it helped her; as to that you could not | 


I think I can stop the flowing of this blood be- 
| fore I go.’ 
He was too weak to remonstrate. She took 
| out her delicate laced handkerchief and tried to 
smile. 

‘Tf I only had one of Eliza’s cotton ones! 
It is so much cobweb.” 

‘* Hold on, missis! You mought as well not 
spile that ere bit of nonsense, and save yerself 
the trouble ef bloodyin’ yer pretty hands. I've 
got a little business to do up with that Yankee 
sweet-heart o’ yourn.” 

She sprang up, with her hand on her revoly- 
er. 

The dying rebel had risen to his feet; there 
were no signs of death upon him; he had not 
so much as a wound. That he was a man of 
iron muscle, with brawny arms bared, and his 
| bayonet dripping with blood, she saw; that his 
face was the face of a fiend, she felt. 

‘*What’s the matter with yer? Struck damb? 
Purty good-looking gal ye are, any ways. Shall 
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be sorry to skeer ye, but I’m ’bliged to settle up 
counts with that ’ere chap; and you'd better 
git out of the way, ef ye ain’t partiklar "bout 
seein’ it did.” 

She stepped out into the open path. M‘Gin- 
ley called her back; but she made no answer. 

‘You shall not touch him: he is a wounded 
man.” 

‘*Hoity toity, pretty mistress! We'll see 
about that. He killed my boy in th’ fight, he 
did. Little chap was drafted in las’ week. He’s 
lyin’ back thar ’mong the tents. I'll have my 
pay fur that. Didn't the little fellow lie an’ 
groan? An’ I'll see Aim lie an’ groan, an’ send 
him whar he b’longs: yer mought jes’ as well 
make up yer mind to’t firs’ as las’. An’ I 
wouldn’t screech ef I was you, ’cause it won't 
make no odds ter me.” 

He laughed, wiping his dripping bayonet on 
his sleeve. I suppose most women would have 
fallen on their knees at this crisis, have pleaded 
and sobbed, wrung their hands, and made allu- 
sions to his wife or his mother; also to some 
faint possibility termed his better nature. Mar- 
garet Bronson read the brutish instinct of re- 
venge in the man’s face too thoroughly for that ; 
she knew it would be but wasted time, and time 
was precious. 

She stepped up to him, with her fingers clasp- 
ed on her deathly weapon as steadily as they 
had clasped it all that horrible night. 

** Margaret !” 

It was M‘Ginley’s anguished voice. 
heard it. The man, wiping his bayonet, look- 
ed into her white still face with dull wonder. 

‘*What ye up to? I’m goin’ to work now.” 

**You are not going to touch him.” 

‘*That ’ere’s purty talk, mistress, when I 
dropped dead o’ purpose for the chance to run 
him through—ve-ry purty talk !” 

‘Step back there! If you come another step 
you are a dead man.” 

‘Should be sorry to fight a gal; have done 
it, though, fore now; an’ gal or no gal, I'll put 
an eend to the chap. Here, you Yank! it’s 
time to be a sayin’ your prayers.” 


The bayonet gleamed within a yard of Mar- | 


garet Bronson’s heart. 


‘¢ Rither you or I are dead before you stir,” | 


she said. The red light struck full on her face. 

‘* Margaret! Margaret!” 

She quivered a little; but her eyes did not 
move from the steel that flashed just then in a 
moonbeam. 

M‘Ginley, trying to crawl to his feet, fell, re- 
peating her name over feebly. He could not 
reach her. She heard him groan. She was 
very pale, but she stood like a statue. 

' The man laughed; as men will laugh upon a 
voleano. 


‘Come, come, my pretty fire-brand ; I reck. | 


on we've had enough of this ’ere play.” 

The bayonet flashed; the face darkened; he 
threw up his arms, and, with an oath that she 
heard on still nights for years and years of her 
life, fell backward down upon the rocks. 


She | 


The Doctor, coming out of the parlor where 
they had laid M‘Ginley on the couch, found Miss 
Bronson washing her hands. 

‘**You’re not at it again! You were doing 
that very thing when I came out after the band- 
ages, Miss Bronson.” 

She laughed—nervously. 

*“*T don’t know. Was I? 


” 


I had forgotten 


it. 

** You are too white ; let me feel your pulse. 
I should like to know how you managed to get 
him down here ?” 

**T believe I came down after Dan and Cx- 
sar, didn’t 1? Let methink; yes—that was it. 
I believe I am a little tired.” 

‘** A baby would give up the ghost with such 
a pulse; you must have stimulant. Do you 


| know that you can not stand ?” 


** Yes, Ican; nothing is the matter. I shall 
do very well.” 

But she sat down weakly, and leaned her fore- 
head on her hand. 

** You don’t ask how my patient is, Miss Bron- 
son ?” 

‘¢T supposed you would not wish to be an- 
noyed with questions in a dangerous case.” 

‘‘Tt is not dangerous: it is a severe flesh 
wound and slight fracture, but with suitable 
care there’s no danger about it. He is quiet 
now—comfortable, he says. He wishes to see 
you.” 

She rose slowly. 

‘* Are you sure ?” 

‘*Ts it a very impossible supposition when 
you have saved his life? My dear Miss Bron- 


| son, you are somewhat mazed by your night’s 


work, surely. 
brandy.” 

** No, you are very good ; I would rather not. 
If you are sure he wishes to see me I will go 
in.” 


I shall insist upon a glass of 


She went in—not as Miss Bronson had ever 
entered her own parlor before; her step was 
faltering, perhaps timid. 

** Margaret.” 

She came across the room at his call, and 
stood beside him with her head bent, her hands 
folded tightly into each other. The crimson 
stains on her rich dress, her falling hair which 
she had neglected or forgotten to arrange, and 
the flutter of her drooping eyelids, were in sharp 
contrast to her usual elegant repose. Yet I 
think she was not thé less beautiful. Per- 
haps to Robert M‘Ginley she was not less im- 
perial. 

‘¢ Margaret,” he said, feebly, ‘‘1 wanted to 
see you.” 

She sank down on the floor so low that she 
could look up into his face, and he saw in her 
eyes what he had never seen there before— 
tears. 

‘‘ Margaret! Why, Margaret!” 

A sudden light shone in his pallid face ; per- 
haps it dazzled her; she bent her head. 

*¢ Are you sure you wanted to see me ?” 

‘* Margaret, look at me.” 
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She looked at him. 

‘*T thought’—she trembled in every nerve, 
this woman who had gone into battle with a 
smile—‘“ I thought you would not want to see 
me. I was afraid you would always think of 


me up there in the blood and smoke, it seems 
I wonder if I shall | 


so terrible now it is over. 
ever forget it ?” 

“You seem to forget that you saved my life,” 
huskily. 

The words stung her somehow. 

**T do not want you to be grateful to me.” 

She turned away her head—not haughtily, 
but very humbly ; it drooped again so low that 
her hair fell over her face. 

** Margaret.” 

She stirred a little. 

‘* Margaret, I have loved you a great while, 
but I never loved you as I did to-night.” 

She looked up with a quick smile that broke 
like sunlight all over her face—a tender, happy 
smile like a child’s. She looked up, and sim- 
ply spoke his name; but Robert M‘Ginley knew 
then, and from that hour he never doubted, that 
she had no wish on earth so dear as his happi- 
ness, no joy so sweet as his love. 





HANNAH FANTHORN’S SWEET- 
HEART. 


IFTY years ago, and yet I’ve but to shut my 

eyes and there comes Willy over the hill, 
as I used to see him coming when I sat waiting 
for him at the farm-house window. Sometimes 
on horseback, but oftener afoot, for the Hall was 
not very far away. Nowadays you see the boys 
and men all alike in black, or with (maybe) a 
bit of gray or brown. It wasn’t sothen. Will 
wore a blue coat with gilt buttons, and knee- 
breeches, and silk stockings, and buckles in his 
shoes, and a buff vest; and on gala days claret- 
color and white silk. Handsome in any one’s 
eyes and wonderfully so in mine; for I was half 
Quakeress half Methodist, and never had worn 
any thing gay myself. 

Tall? Surely he was tall. Never a Haslet 
under six feet, and broader in the shoulders than 
any of his age. Straight-featured and rosy, 
and just twenty-five. 

Will’s father was rich Squire Haslet, and 
they lived at the Hall, a grand house, we thought 
it, for we were plain people. 
mother a Methodist, and he kept to the plain 
dress and language all his life. In those days 
there never was a Methodist who wore gay 


colors or new fashions, and mother took to the | 


poke bonnets and grave dresses naturally. 

So we were quiet enough, not a picture nor 
an ornamentin the house. Nota fiddle, though 
brother Barzillai begged to have one. And at 
dusk Saturday night work put away, and the 
house clean and not so much as a mouthful 
cooked the Sabbath through. Every thing cold; 


and mother put the key in her pocket and took | 


us girls one way to Methodist meeting, and fa- 
ther took the boys to Quaker meeting—for that 


Father a Quaker, | 


|was the compact, and they never let religion 
| come between them. 

It was all so different at the Squire’s. The 
curtains and carpets and Mrs. Haslet’s caps all 
aglow with color, And Sunday a feast-day, 

| with more work for the servants than any other; 
and guests down from the city, and the piano— 
such a wonder to all—and the harp a-playing. 
They went to church if they chose, and sat in 
|the Squire’s high-backed pew with curtains, 
Mother used to say—she was a bit prejudiced— 
that what with the organ and altar cloths and 
fonts and carvings and painted windows and 
gay bonnets, the Episcopal church was for all 
| the world like a play-house, Sister Ellis used 
| to say to me, “For all that I'd like a pink bon- 
|net myself, and to go where there was music in 
the church.” 
| Ellis hadn’t a Quaker bone in her body nor 
a Methodist drop in her blood, I always won- 
dered Will didn’t come a-wooing her instead of 
me. 

I was a bit of a thing with blue eyes and a 
skin like wax—not a drop of color in it, and 
didn’t there come an artist, who painted minia- 

| tures, to our place one summer and tell me my 
face was “classical,” and nearer the ‘‘ antique” 

| than any thing he ever saw. I was pleased with 

| the first, but the last worried me, for do what I 

| could, though it sounded like a compliment, I 
could make no meaning of “antique” but old, 
so I asked Willie, and said he, 

‘*Come to my house and I'll show you.” 

So mother let me, andI went. There, in the 
drawing-room, was a stand, and on it a woman 
in marble—that is, the face and neck of a wo- 
man and down to the waist. A *‘ bust,” he 
called it. Says Willie, ‘‘That’s antique. It is 
Psyche, and more like you than any picture 
could be.” 

‘* Never like me,” said I; and then I blushed 
and turned away, for not a tucker nor scarf had 
she—and I felt ashamed. 

It was a splendid house; too grand it seemed 
to me to live in; and he took me all over it 

/even to the hot-house, where summer flowers 
grew in the winter time, and he put some in 
| my hair. 

|  ** White,” said he; ‘* you look best in white.” 

One night I heard father and mother talking 
by the kitchen-fire. 

Says mother, ‘‘It’s wrong to stand in the 
girl’s way, though he’s Episcopal. And think 
of her being mistress of the Hall, and riding in 
her coach.” 

‘“‘Thee thinks too much of the world, Eu- 
| nice,” says father. 

‘*But remember, Elias,” says mother, ‘ it’s 
a chance that comes tofew. And she'd be good 
to Ellis if we died; and the fear would be off of 
our minds for the children. It’s hard to be poor— 
to pinch and save—and know a bad year for 
crops or a spell of sickness would swallow all. 
He loves her, and he’ll be good to her; and she 
can go to our meeting and he to his.” 

‘**Thee’ll have thy way at last,” says father. 
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But I'd rather see her marry some young friend | 
with but one cow and two or three acres. I} 
misdoubt the ways of world’s folk.” 

But his voice was mild, and I knew he had | 
yielded. As for the Squire himself—a hand-| 
some, burly, red-faced gentleman with a loud 
yvoice—he rode over one morning to see father. 
Mother went in to the sitting-room, and I was 
to stay in the dairy; but how could I, when I 
knew my fate was in the balance? I crept into 
the entry and listened, stopping my mouth with | 
my white apron lest I should cry out. I heard | 
the Squire first. | 

«My boy has set his heart on your girl,” he | 
said. ‘*He might find a richer mate, but he| 
couldn’t find a prettier or a better. If you'll 
say ‘Yes,’ neighbor Fanthorn, I will and his 
mother. Sabrina’s to be married soon, and we 
shall want a daughter at the Hall.” 

Father said not a word for awhile. He fold- 
ed his hands and sat looking at the floor. At} 
last he said, ‘‘Have thy own way, Eunice; 
she’s a girl.” 

Oh, but it’s sweet to have the first love 
crowned by a parent's blessing. Well, well, 
with joy comes sorrow. A month after that) 
day Willie’s mother died. She dropped from | 
her chair at the dinner-table, and when the 
servant had sped across the country and back 
with the doctor she was dead. I wept as I 
stood near the grave and saw Willie so sad, 
dressed for the first time in his mourning, and 
[ had more reason to weep than I knew; for 
Sabrina Haslet was mistress at the Hall, and all | 
along in secret she had set her heart against her 
brother’s match with me. 

As soon as she could she began to fill the 
house with company—young ladies nearly all; 
handsome, fashionable, dressed in finery and 
jewels; and Will must play the part of host 
and make them welcome. He told me so. 
‘*Though I'd rather be with my Quaker beau- 
ty by the river-side,” he said. ‘‘ But Sabrina 
wants company to keep her spirits up.” 

I had a guess that she hoped to wean him 
from me, but I never told him so. True love 
needs no chain, I thought, and for a while he 
was my own Willie all the same. But at last 
there came to the Hall the handsomest lady of 
all—Miss Dorcas Oakley. She staid a long, 
long while; and there was dancing in the even- 
ings and riding all day; and she rode beauti- 
fully, and always with Willie. I thought to 
myself, over and over again, ‘‘ Does she know 
it is my love she rides away with as though he 
were hers ?” 

Then the jealousy began to grow in my heart, 
and I was not the same girl at times. Yet all 
the while he told me that it was fashion and 
courtesy, and kept me quiet while he was by. 
He would have had me at the Hall often also, 
but Sabrina sent no message. She was the| 
mistress of the house, and I would not go there 
without her invitation. So I pined and grew| 
thin, and mother thought me ill. So I was, 
but of heart, not of body. And when she talk- 
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ed of my wedding-day my blood would boil, 
and I'd say, between my clenched teeth, 

**No—I'll marry no one who weds me be- 
cause he’s bound to me, and not from love !” 

One night I stood by the garden-palings and 
looked at the stars, and as I stood there a wo- 
man in a hood came over the fields and stood 
beside me. It was Miss Sabrina Haslet. I] 
started as if I had been shot; and she took off 
her hood, for it was warm, and looked hard at 
me. 

“What kind of a girl are you?” said she. 

‘* What kind of one are you?” said 1. ‘* Not 
a civil one, to speak that way.” 

Said she: ‘‘ What I want to know is this— 
Are you the person to hold my brother to a 
foolish bond, or to let him free when he begins 
to struggle. You caught him cleverly; and 
though his heart has slipped through your fin- 
gers you may be mistress of the Hall yet, I sup- 
pose. Will you?” 

‘“With his heart gone from me!” I cried. 
‘* Has he told you it is gone?” 

** He'd die first,” said Miss Sabrina. ‘‘ His 
honor would not let him break troth with you. 
But to see how he loves Miss Dorcas Oakley, 
and she is a match for him in rank and wealth 
and beauty. People are talking of it and pity- 
ing him.” 

“They shall pity him no more,” I said. 
‘* What is the Hall to me? It was my Willie’s 
love I cared for. Tell him he is free.” 

** You must tell him yourself,” she said. “If 
you care to see him happy open his cage ;” and 
she tied on her hood and sped away. 

That night there went a note to Willie: 


“ Master WILLIAM Hastet,—I've thought a long, long 
while that the bond between us was best broke. I feel 
sure of it now. It will be better that we should not meet 
again; and in this I send you back your ring. May good 
fortune and happiness attend you! And with this wish I 
sign n@yself HANNAH FAntHORN.” 


This I wrote with a heart torn and rent as 
never flesh could be; and it was sent; and 
though he came to the farm I would not see 
him ; and all was over between us. 

I waited only to hear that he was betrothed 
to Miss Dorcas Oakley. Instead of that, I 
heard, a week after, that he had left the coun 
try. Where he had gone and why, no one 
knew. When I felt sure that Miss Dorcas 
Oakley could be nothing to him, or that at least 
they were not to be married, my heart smote 
me a little, and I wondered whether I should 
not have put my pride down a bit, and have 
heard him speak for himself. 

Miss Sabrina Haslet did not marry. The 
wedding was put off first by her mother’s death, 
and then by her father’s, six months after; and 
then folk said there was a quarrel. But be it as 
it may, he who was to have been her husband 
married instead that same Miss Dorcas Oakley. 

Other suitors came, no doubt, for Miss Sabri- 
na was handsome and rich; but she liked none 
of them, and lived on in the Hall quite alone 
but for the servants. By-and-by she saw no 
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company, and shut up half the house, and seemed | 
more lonely and wretched than many a poor wo- | 
man. All her beauty left her too, and she grew 
to be a sharp, sour spinster, always dressed in | 
black—she who had been both belle and beauty. 

I lived on at home. Ellis married, and so | 
did Barzillai. The years did not seem to give | 
a gray hair to my mother, nor a wrinkle to my 
father. They were too placid to grow old fast. 
No one wondered I did not marry. They seemed 
to think that having been so nearly mistress of 
the Hall, it was not likely I should be willing to 
wed for less. 

The Hall! Bah! It was Willie I loved, | 
and not his house or lands. 

One winter night, Christmas time was nearly 
come, and I sat by the fire dressing dolls and 
tying up sugar-plums in paper horns with bits | 
of ribbon for my nieces’ and nephews’ stockings, 
when there came a loud rapping at the door. I 
opened it, and there stood an old man-servant 
from the Hall. 

‘*T’m sent by Miss Sabrina, Miss,” said he. 
‘* She is very ill, and desires you to come alone. 
She has something particular to say to you.” —| 

** Sabrina Haslet send for me!” I thought, | 
and then my heart beat fast, and I fancied I 
hardly knew what. 

‘*TIl, did you say ?” I asked. 

« Very ill,” saidthe man. “The doctors give | 
her over.’ 

I went back to get a shaw] and hood, and tell | 
my mother where I was going, and then came 
out. The night was bleak, and snow was fall- | 


| 


ing and lay deep upon the ground, and there | 
stood a sleigh with buffalo robes in it ready for | 


me. I stepped in, and was whirled away to- | 
ward the Hall. It was like adream. I could 
scarcely believe myself awake. It was still a 
dream when we stopped at the Hall, and I only 
realized that all was true when I stood in Miss | 
Sabrina’s room, and saw her lying wan and pale | 
upon the pillow. Oh, what a change had come | 
over her! 

** You’ve come, Hannah Fanthorn,” 
“thank you for that. 
perhaps. 
gether.” 

** A long while,” I replied. 

“Yet you haven't changed much,” said she. | 
** You look as you did when you stood by the 
hedge in the moonlight, and said, ‘What is the | 
Hall to me? “Twas Willie’s love I cared for.’ 
I remember the words, Hannah Fanthorn. | | 
They've stung my soul often since. Do you} 
know [I lied then ?” 

** Lied!” 

** Yes, lied. Willie’s heart never belonged 
to any one but you. He was true as Heaven. 
It was I who wanted him to wed Dorcas Oakley. | 
I thought a poor girl like you beneath him. I 
told him you loved that cousin who came to your 
home so often; and when your letter came he 
believed it. I thought he would marry Dorcas | 
then. I never meant to drive him from home 
and kin; but he went, and the last words he | 


she said ; 
I thought you'd refuse, | | 
It’s a long while since we spoke to- | 


| have suffered is nothing to you. 


morrow, 


said were, ‘Sabrina, my heart is boshen.’ And 
all these years he has wandered over the world 
a lonely, sorrowing man; and I, his sister, the 
cause. And she—Dorcas—oh, you know my 
lover jilted me for her; all the place knows 
that.” 

I looked at the poor dying woman. I was 
trying to forgive her, but I could not help speak- 
ing harshly. 

‘*T am only a stranger,” I said. ‘* What [ 
But had you 
no mercy on your brother? You have had time 


| to repent.” 


“Time!” she said. ‘*Yes, Hannah Fan- 
’ 


| thorn, it seems like eternity ; but I have sought 


for him in vain; for years I thought him dead. 
Yesterday I learned that he is alive, and not 
many miles distant. Old before his time, they 
say, but he lives. Look,” she continued, draw- 
ing a packet from under her pillow, ‘‘in this [ 
have written the truth. It shall be sent to- 
It is directed plainly. If I die in the 
| night it can go allthe same. Will and you may 
meet again, and be happy when I am under the 
turf.” 

Then she began to wail—* Don’t leave me; 
don’t leave me to die alone !” 

I sat down by her. 

‘* Do not fear,” I said, “and try to think of 
| other things. Forget earth—look to heaven.” 

I never left her. Sitting by her side on the 
third night I saw a change come over her face, 
and bent over her. 

‘Hannah Fanthorn,” 
you forgiven me ?” 

‘** As I pray God to forgive me,” I answered. 

Then fainter still she spoke : 

‘Be kind to Will. He loved you. Oh! to 
think that I should have lost my soul that you 


she whispered, ‘‘ have 


| might not be my sister—you who seem so like 


one now!” 

And with those words there came a look into 
her eyes I never shall forget; and in the Christ- 
mas dawn she lay on my arm dead. 

On Sunday they buried her. The grave-yard 
was full, Ev ery one came to see Squire Has- 
| let’s daughter laid in the great vault. I stood 
near it; but though the solemn words of the 
| preacher rang in my ear, and the coffin was be- 
fore my eyes, and I should have thought of no- 
thing else, my mind would wander away to the 
past—and I saw Will as I used to see him, and 
myself, as in a mirror, young and blithe, lean- 
ing on his arm. Then I found myself praying 
for the dead woman, and murmuring, ‘‘ God 
| forgive her, for she knew not what she did!” 

I came back to the present with a start and a 
thrill. They were closing the vault. And be- 
side the clergyman, speaking to him in a whis- 
per, stood a tall man, with a foreign look about 
him and a heavy hat slouched over his eyes: a 
man all in black, with hair dark as night, but 
with here and there a silver thread. Why did 
my heart beat so as I looked at him? Surely 
I had never seen that man before! 

I turned away and went homeward. The 
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path lay by the old Hall. I paused a moment 
to look at it. Every window was shut. From 
the broad front-door and from the necks of the 
stone lions on the porch streamers of crape were 
floating. Oh how often I had seen every win- 
dow ablaze with lights, and heard music and 
dancing feet and laughter from within! And 


now, in the winter twilight—for at five the day | 


was nearly done, and the clouds lowered heavy 
with coming snows—now, how dark and cold it 
And yonder in the grave-yard lay, in 
their grim vault, master and mistress, and she 
who had been the pride of their hearts, the toast 
and beauty of the region—Sabrina Haslet. And 
Willie—where was he ? 

The gloom, the scene I had just witnessed, 
the memories, were all too much for me. I 
bowed my head upon the cold stone of the 
gateway and wept. ‘Gone, gone, gone!” I 
cried, and the sobbing wind among the branches 
overhead seemed to repeat the words, ‘‘ Gone, 
gone, gone!” 

I had heard no step on the soft snow; I had 
seen no shadow. I never guessed any one was 


was! 


near me until a hand came down upon my shoul- | 


der—a hand large and strong, but trembling like 
an aspen leaf. 

I looked up. Beside me stood the tall, dark 
man I had seen in the grave-yard. 
turned he removed his hat, and I saw the face 
of Willie Haslet. A face altered and aged, 
bronzed and sad, but his, with love in it. 

** Hannah,” he said, ‘* Hannah!” 

And I, as though I spoke in a dream, mur- 
mured, 

‘He has come back 
back again!” 

** Yes, Hannah, back 


again! He has come 


again,” said the low, 


. . | 
sweet voice that had been in my memory so 


many years. ‘Her letter brought me back, 
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| She was my sister and is dead. Hannah, you 
know all ?” 

** All,” I said. 

He looked at me, I felt that though I dared 
not look athim. We were silent for a moment. 
Then he spoke, 

‘*T have not crossed that threshold. It rests 
with you whether I ever shall. I will not be 
| master of the Hall unless you will be my wife 
| and its mistress.” 
| **The Hall, the Hall!’ I cried. ‘Did the 
| Hall woo me? Did I love the Hall? Yon 
| speak of it first as all do. Oh, Will Haslet, if 
| you had been a poor farmer’s son all might have 
| been so different! I never thought of any thing 
| but your love.” 

**T forgot,” he said, ‘‘’tis not young Will 
Haslet now. My hair gray, the time for woo- 
ing is past.” 

‘* And I am old also,” I said. ‘This is not 
Hannah Fanthorn, I sometimes think, but an- 

| other woman with her name.” 
| ‘There is no change in you,” he said. 
Hannah, must I go?” 

He opened his arms. I took one step for- 
| ward, and my head was against his breast as 
it had been ten years before, and I was his 
again. 

Thirty years ago, but Iremember. How the 
| bells rang when we were wed, and how the peo- 
ple crowded to the church to see! And who so 
| proud as mother? for her girl was the Squire’s 
lady and mistress of the Hall, where they sat by 
| the fire many a long Gay, and died in peace and 
hope almost together at last. 
| So may we die—Will and I; for we love 
| each other still, though both our heads are white 
But amidst the changes that 
have come in all these years we have never 


| 


“ Oh, 


| 
| 
| 


| as snow to-day. 


| changed to each other. 


FRIEND. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


IN FOUR 
CHAPTER I. 


SETTING TRAPS. 


LASHWATER Weir-Mill Lock looked tran- 


quil and pretty on an evening in the sum- 
mer time. A soft air stirred the leaves of the 
fresh green trees, and passed like a smooth shad- 
ow over the river, and like a smoother shadow 
over the yielding grass. The voice of the falling 
water, like the voices of the sea and the wind, 
were as an outer memory to a contemplative 
listener; but not particularly so to Mr. Rider- 
hood, who sat on one of the blunt wooden levers 
of his lock-gates, dozing. Wine must be got 
into a butt by some agency before it can be drawn 
out; and the wine of sentiment never having 
been got into Mr. Riderhood by any agency, 
nothing in nature tapped him. 


300KS.—BOOK THE FOURTH. 


A TURNING. 


| As the Rogue sat, ever and 
| himself off his balance, his recovery was always 


again nodding 
| attended by an angry stare and growl, as if, in 
the absence of any one else, he had aggressive 
inclinations toward himself. In one of these 
starts the ery of ‘‘ Lock ho! Lock!” prevented 
his relapse into a doze. Shaking himself as he 
got up, like the surly brute he was, he gave his 
growl a responsive twist at the end, and turned 
his face down-stream to see who hailed. 

It was an amateur sculler, well up to his work 
though taking it easily, in so light a boat that 
the Rogue remarked: ‘A little less on you, and 
you'd a’most ha’ been a Wagerbut;” then went 
to work at his windlass handles and sluices, to 
let the sculler in. As the latter stood in his 
boat, holding on by the boat-hook to the wood- 
work at the lock side, waiting for the gates to 
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open, Rogue Riderhood recognized his ‘‘ T’other 
governor,” Mr. Eugene Wrayburn; who was, 
however, too indifferent or too much engaged to 
recognize him. 

The creaking lock-gates opened slowly, and the 
light boat passed in as soon as there was room 
enough, and the creaking lock-gates closed upon 
it, and it floated low down in the dock between 
the two sets of gates, until the water should rise 
and the second gates should open and let it out. 


When Riderhood had run to his second windlass | 


and turned it, and while he leaned against the 
lever of that gate to help it to swing open pres- 
ently, he noticed, lying to rest under the green 
hedge by the towing path astern of the Lock, a 
Bargeman. 

The water rose and rose as the sluice poured 
in, dispersing the scum which had formed be- 
hind the lumbering gates, and sending the boat 
up, so that the sculler gradually rose like an ap- 
parition against the light from the bargeman’s 
point of view. Riderhood observed that the 
bargeman rose too, leaning on his arm, and 
seemed to have his eyes fastened on the rising 
figure. 


But there was the toll to be taken, as the | 


gates were now complaining and opening. The 
‘T’other governor tossed it ashore, twisted in a 
piece of paper, and, as he did so, knew his man. 

“Ay, ay? 
said Eugene, seating himself preparatory to re- 
suming his sculls. ‘‘ You got the place, then ?” 

**T got the place, and no thanks to you for it, 
nor yet none to Lawyer Lightwood,” gruffly an- 
swered Riderhood. 

‘““We saved our recommendation, honest fel- 
low,” said Eugene, ‘‘for the next candidate— 
the one who will offer himself when you are 


transported or hanged. Don’t be long about it; | 


will you be so good ?” 

So imperturbable was the air with which he 
gravely bent to his work that Riderhood re- 
mained staring at him, without having found a 
retort, until he had rowed past a line of wooden 
objects by the weir, which showed like huge tee- 
totums standing at rest in the water, and was al- 
most hidden by the drooping boughs on the left 
bank, as he rowed away, keeping out of the op- 
posing current. It being then too late to retort 


with any effect—if that could ever have been | 


done—the honest man confined himself to curs- 
ing and growling in a grim under-tone. Hav- 
ing then got his gates shut, he crossed back by 
his plank lock-bridge to the towing-path side of 
the river. 

If, in so doing, he took another glance at the 
bargeman, he did it by stealth. He cast him- 


self on the grass by the Lock side, in an indolent | 


way, with his back in that direction, and, having 
gathered a few blades, fell to chewing them. 


The dip of Eugene Wrayburn’s sculls had be- | 


come hardly audible in his ears when the barge- 
man passed him, putting the utmost width that 
he could between them, and keeping under the 
hedge. Then Riderhood sat up and took a long 


It’s you, is it, honest friend?” | 


| look at his figure, and then cried: ** Hi—i—i 
| Lock ho! Lock! Plashwater Weir-Mill Lock !” 
| ‘The bargeman stopped, and looked back. 

| ‘*Plashwater Weir~- Mill Lock, T’otherest 
gov—er—nor—or—or—or !”" cried Mr. Rider- 
hood, with his hands to his mouth. 

| The bargeman turned back. Approaching 
nearer and nearer, the bargeman became Brad- 
ley Headstone, in rough water-side second-hand 
clothing. 

‘* Wish I may die,” said Riderhood, smiting 
his right leg, and laughing, as he sat on the 
grass, “‘if you ain’t ha’ been a imitating me, 
T’otherest governor! Never thought myself so 
good-looking afore !” 
| Truly, Bradley Headstone had taken careful 
note of the honest man’s dress in the course of 
that night-walk they had had together. He 
must have committed it to memory, and slowly 
got it by heart. It was exactly reproduced in 
the dress he now wore. And whereas, in his 
own schoolmaster clothes, he usually looked as 
if they were the clothes of some other man, he 
now looked, in the clothes of some other man or 
men, as if they were his own. 

‘* This your Lock ?” said Bradley, whose sur- 
prise had a genuine air; ‘‘ they told me, where 
I last inquired, it was the third I should come to. 
| This is only the second.” 

**Tt’s my belief, governor,” returned Rider- 
hood, with a wink and shake of his head, ‘that 
you've dropped one in your counting. It ain’t 
Locks as you've been giving your mind to. No, 
no!” 
| As he expressively jerked his pointing finger 
in the direction the boat had taken, a flush of 
impatience mounted into Bradley’s face, and he 
looked anxiously up the river. 

‘Tt ain’t Locks as you've been a reckoning 
up,” said Riderhood, when the schoolmaster’s 
eyes came back again. ‘‘No, no!” 

‘‘What other calculations do you suppose I 
| have been occupied with? Mathematics?” 
| ‘I never heerd it called that. It’s a long 

word for it. Hows’ever, p’raps you call it so,” 
, said Riderhood, stubbornly chewing his grass. 

‘Tt. What?” 
| ‘Pll say them, instead of it, if you like,” was 
the coolly growled reply. ‘‘ It’s safer talk too.” 

‘¢ What do you mean that I should understand 
by them ?” 
|  **Spites, affronts, offenses giv’ and took, dead- 

ly aggrawations, such like,” answered Riderhood. 
| Do what Bradley Headstone would, he could 
| not keep that former flush of impatience out of 
his face, or so master his eyes as to prevent their 
| again looking anxiously up the river. 

‘‘Ha ha! Don’t be afeerd, T’otherest,” said 
Riderhood. ‘The T’other’s got to make way 
agin the stream, and he takes it easy. You can 
soon come up with him. But wot’s the good of 
saying that to you! You know how fur you 
| could have outwalked him betwixt any wheres 
| about where he lost the tide—say Richmond— 

and this, if you had had a mind to it.” 
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«You think I have vere following him ?” said | 
Bradley. 
‘‘T KNow you have,” said Riderhood. 

‘Well! I have, I have,” Bradley admitted. 
‘¢ But,” with another anxious look up the river, 
“he may land.” 

“Easy you! He won't be lost if he does | 
land,” said Riderhood. ‘*‘He must leave his 
boat behind him. He can’t make a bundle or a| 
parcel on it, and carry it ashore with him under | 
his arm.” | 

‘“‘He was speaking to you just now,” said 
Bradley, kneeling on one knee on the grass be- | 
side the Lock-keeper. ‘* What did he say?” | 

** Cheek,” said Riderhood. 

‘* What ” 

‘* Cheek,” repeated Riderhood, with an angry | 
oath; ‘*cheek is what he said. He can’t say | 
nothing but cheek. I'd ha’ liked to plump down | 
aboard of him, neck and crop, with a heavy jump, | 
and sunk him.” 

Bradley turned away his haggard face for a 
few moments, and then said, tearing up a tuft 
of grass: 

**Damn him!” 

** Hooroar!” cried Riderhood. 
credit! Hooroar! 
erest.” 

‘* What turn,” said Bradley, with an effort at 
self-repression that forced him to wipe his face 
‘did his insolence take to-day ?” 

‘¢Tt took the turn,” answered Riderhood, with 
sullen ferocity, ‘‘of hoping as I was getting ready | 
to be hanged.” 

‘¢ Let him look to that,” cried Bradley. 
him look to that! 


| 


“Does you 
I cry chorus to the T’oth- 


** Let | 
It will be bad for him when | 
men he has injured, and at whom he has jeered, | 


are thinking of getting hanged. Let him get 
ready for his fate when that comes about. | 
There was more meaning in what he said than | 
he knew of, or he wouldn’t have had brains 
enough to say it. Let him look to it; let him | 
look to it! When men he has w ronged, and on} 
whom he has bestowed his insolence, are getting | 
ready to be hanged, there is a death-bell ringing. 
And not for them.” 

Riderhood, looking fixedly at him, gradual- 
ly arose from his recumbent posture while the 
schoolmaster said these words with the utmost | 
concentration of rage and hatred. So, when| 
the words were all spoken, he too kneeled on 
one knee on the grass, and the two men looked 
at one another. 

*“Qh!” said Riderhood, very deliberately | 
spitting out the grass he had been chewing. | 
‘Then, I make out, T’otherest, as he is a-going 
to her?” 

‘** He left London,” answered Bradley, ‘ yes- 
terday. I have hardly a doubt, this time, that 
at last he is going to her.” 

‘* You ain’t sure, then ?” 

‘*T am as sure here,” said Bradley, with a 
clutch at the breast of his coarse shirt, ‘as if it 
was written there ;” with a blow or a stab at the | 
sky. 





| have got disapinted. 


| patient hand, “‘since they began. 


| as if by tacit consent ; 


, | smear 
| ad 
thoughtful air. 


| gers were as one. 
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“Ah! But judging from the looks on you,” 
retorted Riderhood, completely-ridding himself 
of his grass, and drawing his sleeve across his 
mouth, ‘‘you’ve made ekally sure afore, and 
It has told upon you.” 

‘* Listen,” said Bradley, in a low voice, bend- 
| ing forward to lay his hand upon the Loc k- keep- 
er’s shoulder. ‘‘ ‘These are my holidays.” 

** Are they, e George!” muttered Riderhood, 
with his eyes on the passion-wasted face. ‘Your 
working days must be stiff ’uns if these is your 
holidays.” 

*“ And I have never left him,” pursued Brad- 
ley, waving the interruption aside with an im- 
And I never 
will leave him now till I have seen him with 
her.” 

“And when you have seen him with her?” 
said Riderhood. 

‘*__T’]l come back to you.” 

Riderhood stiffened the knee on which he had 
been resting, got up, and looked gloomily at his 
new friend. After a few moments they walked 
side by side in the direction the boat had taken, 
Bradley pressing forward, 
and Riderhood holding back; Bradley getting 
out his neat prim purse into his hand (a present 
made him by penny subscription among his 
pupils); and Riderhood, unfolding his arms to 
his coat-cuff across his mouth with a 


‘**T have a pound for you,” said Bradley. 

“ You’ve two,” said Riderhood. 

Bradley held a sovereign between his fingers. 
Slouching at his side with his eyes upon the 
towing-path, Riderhood held his left hand open, 


with a certain slight drawing action toward him- 
self. 


Bradley dipped in his purse for another 
sovereign, and two chinked in Riderhood’s hand, 
the drawing action of which, promptly strength- 
ening, drew them home to his pocket. 

‘Now, I must follow him,” said Bradley 
Headstone. “He takes this river-road —the 
| fool!—to confuse observation, or divert atten- 
| tion, if not solely to baffle me. But he must 
have the power of making himself invisible be- 
fore he can shake Me off.” 

Riderhood stopped. ‘‘If you don’t get disa- 
| pinted agin, T’otherest, maybe you'll put up at 
| the Lock-house when you come back ?” 

**T will.” 

Riderhood nodded, and the figure of the barge- 
man went its way along the soft turf by the side 
of the towing-path, keeping near the hedge and 
moving quickly. They had turned a point from 
which a long stretch of river was visible. A 
stranger to the scene might have been certain 
that here and there along the line of hedge a 
figure stood, watching the bargeman, and wait- 
ing for him to come up. So he himself had 
often believed at first, until his eyes became ased 
to the posts, bearing the dagger that slew Wat 
Tyler, in the City of London shield. 

Within Mr. Riderhood’s knowledge all dag- 
Even to Bradley Headstone, 
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who could have told to the letter without book 
all about Wat Tyler, Lord Mayor Walworth, and 
the King, that it is dutiful for youth to know, 
there was but one subject living in the world 
for every sharp destructive instrument that sum- 
mer evening. So, Riderhood looking after him 
as he went, and he with his furtive hand laid 
upon the dagger as he passed it, and his eyes 
upon the boat, were much upon a par. 

The boat went on, under the arching trees, 
and over their tranquil shadows in the water. 
The bargeman skulking on the opposite bank 
of the stream, went on after it." Sparkles of 
light showed Riderhood when and where the 
rower dipped his blades, until, even as he stood 
idly watching, the sun went down and the land- 
scape was dyed red. And then the zed had the 
appearance of fading out of it and mounting up 
to Heaven, as we say that blood, guiltily shed, 
does. 

Turning back toward his Lock (he had not 
gone out of view of it), the Rogue pondered as 
deeply as it was within the contracted power of 
such a fellow to do. ‘*Why did he copy my 
clothes? He could have looked like what he 
wanted to look like without that.” This was 
the subject-matter in his thoughts; in which, 
too, there came lumbering up, by times, like any 
half floating and half sinking rubbish in the riv- 
er, the question, Was it done by accident? The 
setting of a trap for finding out whether it was 
accidentally done, soon superseded, as a practi- 
cal piece of cunning, the abstruser inquiry why 
otherwise it was done. And he devised a means. 

Rogue Riderhood went into his Lock-house, 
and brought forth, into the now sober gray light, 
his chest of clothes. Sitting on the grass beside 
it, he turned out, one by one, the articles it con- 
tained, until he came to a conspicuous bright 
red neckerchief stained black here and there by 
wear. It arrested his attention, and he sat paus- 
ing over it, until he took off the rusty colorless 
wisp that he wore round his throat, and substi- 
tuted the red neckerchief, leaving the long ends 
flowing. ‘‘ Now,” said the Rogue, “if arter he 
sees me in this neckhankecher, I see him in a 
sim'lar neckhankecher, it won’t be accident!” 
Elated by his device, he carried his chest in again 
and went to supper. 

“Lock ho! Lock!” It was a light night, 
and a barge coming down summoned him out 
of a long doze. In due course he had let the 
barge through and was alone again, looking to 
the closing of his gates, when Bradley Head- 
stone appeared before him, standing on the brink 
of the Lock. 

‘** Halloa!” said Riderhood. 
T’otherest ?” 

‘*He has put up for the night, at an Angler’s 
Inn,” was the fatigued and hoarse reply. ‘‘ He 
goes on, up the river, at six in the morning. I 
have come back for a couple of hours’ rest.” 

**You want ’em,” said Riderhcod, making 
toward the schoolmaster by his plank bridge. 

**T don’t want them,” returned Bradley, irri- 


‘Back a’ready, 





tably, ‘‘ because I would rather not have them, 
but would much prefer to follow him all night. 
However, if he won’t lead I can’t follow. [ 
have been waiting about, until I could discover, 
for a certainty, at what time he starts; if I 
couldn’t have made sure of it, I should have 
staid there.—This would be a bad pit for a man 
to be flung into with his hands tied. These 
slippery smooth walls would give him no chance. 
And I suppose those gates would suck him 
down ?” 

‘Suck him down, or swaller him up, he 
wouldn’t get out,” said Riderhood. ‘* Not even 
if his hands warn’t tied, he wouldn’t. Shut him 
in at both ends, and I'd give him a pint o’ old 
ale ever to come up to me standing here.” 

Bradley looked down with a ghastly relish. 
*¢You run about the brink, and run across it, in 
this uncertain light, on a few inches width of 
rotten wood,” said he. ‘I wonder you have 
no thought of being drowned.” 

**T can't be!” said Riderhood. 

** You can’t be drowned ?” 

**No!” said Riderhood, shaking his head with 
an air of thorough conviction, ‘it’s well known. 
I’ve been brought out o’ drowning, and I can’t 
be drowned, I wouldn’t have that there busted 
B’lowbridger aware on it, or her people might 
make it tell agin’ the damages I mean to get. 
But it’s well known to water-side characters like 
myself, that him as has been brought out o° 
drowning, can never be drowned.” 

Bradley smiled sourly at the ignorance he 
would have corrected in one of his pupiis, and 
continued to look down into the water, as if the 
place had a gloomy fascination for him. 

** You seem to like it,” said Riderhood. 

He took no notice, but stood looking down, 
as if he had not heard the words. There was a 
very dark expression on his face ; an expression 
that the Rogue found it hard to understand. It 
was fierce, and full of purpose; but the purpose 
might have been as much against himself as 
against another. If he had stepped back for a 
spring, taken a leap, and thrown himself in, it 
would have been no surprising sequel to the 
look. Perhaps his troubled soul, set upon some 
violence, did hover for the moment between that 
violence and another. 

“Didn't you say,’ asked Riderhood, after 
watching him for a while with a sidelong glance, 
‘*as you had come back for a couple o’ hours’ 
rest?” But even then he had to jog him with 
his elbow before he answered. 

“Eh? Yes.” 

‘*Hadn’t you better come in and take your 
couple o’ hours’ rest ?” 

‘Thank you. Yes.” 

With the look of one just awakened he fol- 
lowed Riderhood into the Lock-house, where the 
latter produced from a cupboard some cold salt- 
beef and half a loaf, some gin in a bottle, and 
some water in a jug. The last he brought in, 
cool and dripping, from the river. 

‘‘There, T’otherest,” said Riderhood, stoop- 





iag over him to put it on the table. “You'd 
better take a bite and a sup afore you takes your 
snooze.” The draggling ends of the red neck- 
erchief caught the schoolmaster’s eyes. Rider- 
hood saw him look at it. 

“Oh!” thought that worthy 
taking notice, are you? Come! You shall 
have a good squint at it then.” With which 
reflection he sat down on the other side of the 
table, threw open his vest, and made a pretense 
of retying the neckerchief with much delibera- 
tion. 

Bradley ate and drank. -As he sat at his 
platter and mug Riderhood saw him, again and | 
yet again, steal a look at the neckerchief, as if 
he were correcting his slow observation and 
prompting his sluggish memory. ‘*‘ When you're 
ready for your snooze,” said that honest creat- 
ure, ‘‘chuck yourself on my bed in the corner, 
T’otherest. It'll be broad day afore three. I'll 
call you early.” 

‘*T shall require no calling,” answered Brad- | 
ley. And soon afterward, divesting himself 
only of his shoes and coat, lay down 

Riderhood, leaning back in his wooden arm- 
chair, with his arms folded on his breast, looked 
at him as he lay with his right hand clenched in 
his sleep and his teeth set, until a film came 
over his own sight and he slept too. He awoke 
to find that it was daylight, and that his visitor 
was already astir, and going out to the river-side 
to cool his head: ‘* Though I’m blest,” muttered 
Riderhood at the Lock-house door, looking after | 
him, ‘‘if I think there’s water enough in all the 
‘Thames to do that for you!” Within five min- 
utes he had taken his departure, and was pass- 
ing on into the calm distance as he had passed 
yesterday. Riderhood knew when a fish leaped 
by his starting and glancing round. 

**Lock ho! Lock!” at intervals all day, and 
‘*Lock ho! Lock!” thrice in the ensuing night, 
but no return of Bradley. The second day was 
sultry and oppressive. In the afternoon a thun- 
der-storm came up, and had but newly broken | 
into a furious sweep of rain when he rushed ia | 
at the door, like the storm itself. 

‘You've seen him with her!” exclaimed 
Riderhood, starting up. 

“*T have.” 

‘* Where ?” 

‘« At his journey’s end. His boat’s hauled up 
for three days. I heard him give the order. 
Then I saw him wait for her and meet her. I 
saw them”—he stopped as though he were suffo- | 
cating, and began again—‘“‘ I saw them walking 
side by side last night.” 

‘*What did you do?” 

** Nothing.” 

‘What are you going to do?” 

He dropped into a chair and laughed. Im.- | 
mediately afterward a great spirt of blood burst 
from his nose. 

‘* How does that happen?” asked Riderhood. 

**T don’t know. I can’t keep it back. It has 
happened twice—three times—four times—I 


**You’re a- 


floor as if he had wrung them. 
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don't know how many times—since last night. 
I taste it, smell it, see it; it chokes me, and 
then it breaks out like this.” 

He went into the pelting rain again with his 
head bare, and, bending low over the river, and 
scooping up the water with his two hands, wash- 
ed the blood away. All beyond his figure, as 
Riderhood looked from the door, was a vast 
dark curtain in solemn movement toward one 
quarter of the heavens. He raised his head and 
came back, wet from head to foot, but with the 
lower part of his sleeves, where he had dipped 
into the river, streaming water. 

‘* Your face is like a ghost’s,” said Riderhood. 

**Did you ever see a ghost?” was the sullen 
retort. 

**T mean to say you're quite wore out.” 

‘*That may well be. I have had no rest since 
I left here. I don’t remember that I have so 
much as sat down since I left here.” 

‘** Lie down now, then,” said Riderhood. 

‘*T will, if you'll give me something to quench 
my thirst first.” 

The bottle and jug were again produced, and 
he mixed a weak draught, and another, and 
drank both in quick succession. ‘‘ You asked 
me something,” he said then. 

“No, I didn’t,” replied Riderhood. 

**T tell you,” retorted Bradley, turning upon 
him in a wild and desperate manner, “ you 
asked me something before I went out to wash 
my face in the river.” 

“Qh! Then?” said Riderhood, backing a 
little. ‘‘I asked you wot you wos a-going to 
do.” 

‘*How can a man in this state know?” he 
answered, protesting with both his tremulous 
hands, with an action so vigorously angry that 
he shook the water from his sleeves upon the 
**How can I 
plan any thing if I haven't sleep ?” 

‘*Why, that’s what I as good as said,” re- 
turned the other. ‘‘ Didn’t I say lie down?” 

** Well, perhaps you did.” 

“Well! Anyways I says it again. Sleep 
where you slept last; the sounder and longer 
you can sleep, the better you'll know arterward 


| what you’re up to.” 


His pointing to the truckle-bed in the corner 
seemed gradually to bring that poor couch to 
Bradley’s wandering remembrance. He slipped 
off his worn, down-trodden shoes, and cast him- 
self heavily, all wet as he was, upon the bed. 

Riderhood sat down in his wooden arm-chair, 
and looked through the window at the lightning 
and listened to the thunder. But his thoughts 


| were far from being absorbed by the thunder and 


the lightning, for again and again and again he 


| looked very curiously at the exhausted man upon 


the bed. The man had turned up the collar of the 
rough coat he wore to shelter himself from the 


| storm, and had buttoned it about his neck. Un- 


conscious of that, and of most things, he had left 
the coat so, both when he had laved his face in 
the river and when he had cast himself upon 
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IN THE LOCK-KEEPER'S HOUSE. 


the bed ; though it would have been much easier 
to him if he had unloosened it. 

The thunder rolled heavily, and the forked 
lightning seemed to make jagged rents in every 
part of the vast curtain without, as Riderhood 
sat by the window glancing at the bed. Some- 
times he saw the man upon the bed by a red 
light; sometimes by a blue; sometimes he 
scarcely saw him in the darkness of the storm ; 
sometimes he saw nothing of him in the blind- 
ing glare of palpitating white fire. Anon, the 
rain would come again with a tremendous rush, 
and the river would seem to rise to meet it, and 
a blast of wind, bursting upon the door, would 
flutter the hair and dress of the man, as if invis- 
ible messengers were come around the bed to 
carry him away. From all these phases of the 
storm Riderhood would turn, as if they were in- 
terruptions—rather striking interruptions, pos- 
sibly, but interruptions still—of his scrutiny of 
the sleeper. 





‘**He sleeps sound,” he said within himself; 
‘* yet he’s that up to me and that noticing of me 
that my getting out of my chair may wake him, 
when a rattling peal won’t, let alone my touch- 
ing of him.” 

He very cautiously rose to his feet. ‘¢ 'T’oth- 
erest,” he said, in a low, calm voice, “are you 
a lying easy? There’s a chill in the air, gov- 
ernor. Shall I put a coat over you?” 

No answer. 

‘*That’s about what it is a’ready, you see,” 
muttered Riderhood, in a lower and a different 
voice; ‘‘a coat over you, a coat over you!” 

The sleeper moving an arm, he sat down again 
in his chair, and feigned to watch the storm 
from the window. It was a grand spectacle, but 
not so grand as to keep his eyes, for half a min- 
ute together, from stealing a look at the man 
upon the bed. 

It was at the concealed throat of the sleeper 
that Riderhood so often looked so curiously, 
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until the sleep seemed to deepen into the stupor 
of the dead-tired in mind and body. Then Rider- 
hood came from the window cautiously, and stood 
by the bed. 

“¢* Poor man!” he murmured in a low tone, 
with a crafty face, and a very watchful eye and 
ready foot, lest he should start up; ‘this here 


coat of his must make him uneasy in his sleep. | 


Shall I loosen it for him, and make him more 
comfortable? Ah! I think I ought to it, poor 
man. I think I will.” 

He touched the first button with a very cau- 
tious hand and astep backward. But the sleep- 
er remaining in profound unconsciousness, he 
touched the other buttons with a more assured 
hand, and perhaps the more lightly on that ac- 
count. Softly and slowly he opened the coat and 
drew it back. ; 

The draggling ends of a bright-red neckerchief 
were then disclosed, and he had even been at the 
pains of dipping parts of it in some liquid, to 
give it the appearance of having become stained 
by wear. With a much-perplexed face Rider- 
hood looked from it to the sleeper, and from the 
sleeper to it, and finally crept back to his chair, 
and there, with his hand to his chin, sat long in 
a brown study, looking at both. 


———— 


CHAPTER II. 
THE GOLDEN DUSTMAN RISES A LITTLE. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lammle had come to breakfast 
with Mr. and Mrs. Boffin. They were not ab- 
solutely uninvited, but had pressed themselves 
with so much urgency on the golden couple, that 
evasion of the honor and pleasure of their com- 
pany would have been difficult, if desired. 
They were in a charming state of mind, were 
Mr. and Mrs. Lammle, and almost as fond of 
Mr. and Mrs. Boffin as of one another. 

**My dear Mrs. Boffin,”’ said Mrs. Lammle, 
‘‘it imparts new life to me to see my Alfred in 
confidential communication with Mr. Boffin. 
The two were formed to become intimate. So 
much simplicity combined with so much force 
of character, such natural sagacity united to 
such amiability and gentleness—these are the 
distinguishing characteristics of both.” 

This being said aloud gave Mr. Lammle an 
opportunity, as he came with Mr. Boffin from 
the window to the breakfast-table, of taking up 
his dear and honored wife. 

“‘ My Sophronia,” said that gentleman, “ your 
too partial estimate of your poor husband’s char- 
acter—” 

‘*No! Not too partial, Alfred,” urged the 
lady, tenderly moved; ‘never say that.” 

‘*My child, your favorable opinion, then, of 
your husband—you don’t object to that phrase, 
darling ?” 

** How cau I, Alfred ?” 

**Your favorable opinion then, my Precious, 
does less than justice to Mr. Boffin, and more 
than justice to me.” 
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**To the first charez, Alfred, I plead guilty. 
But to the second, oh no, no!” 

‘* Less than justice to Mr. Boffin, Sophronia,”’ 
said Mr. Lammle, soaring into a tone of moral 
grandeur, ‘‘ because it represents Mr. Boffin as 
on a lower level; more than justice to me, So- 
| phronia, because it represents me as on Mr. Bof- 
fin’s higher level. Mr. Boffin bears and forbears 
far more than I could.” 

‘*Far more than you could for yourself, Al- 
fred ?” 

** My love, that is not the question.” 

‘** Not the question, Lawyer ?” said Mrs. Lam- 
mle, archly. 

‘**No, dear Sophronia. From my lower level 
I regard Mr. Boffin as too generous, as possessed 
of too much clemency, as being too good to per- 
sons who are unworthy of him and ungrateful to 
him. To those noble qualities I can lay no 
claim. On the contrary, they rouse my indig- 
nation when I see them in action.” 

** Alfred!” 

“They rouse my indignation, my dear, against 
the unworthy persons, and give me a combative 
desire to stand between Mr. Boffin and all such 
persons. Why? Because in my lower nature 
I am more worldly and less delicate. Not being 
so magnanimous as Mr. Boffin, I feel his inju- 
ries more than he does himself, and feel more 
capable of opposing his injurers.” 

It struck Mrs. Lammle that it appeared rath- 
er difficult this morning to bring Mr. and Mrs. 
Boffin into agreeable conversation. Here had 
been several lures thrown out, and neither of 
them had uttered a word. Here were she, Mrs. 
Lammle, and her husband discoursing at once 
affectingly and effectively, but discoursing alone. 
Assuming that the dear old creatures were im- 
pressed by what they heard, still one would like 
to be sure of it, the more so, as at least one of 
the dear old creatures was somewhat pointedly 
referred to. If the dear old creatures were too 
bashfal or too dull to assume their required 
places in the discussion, why then it would seem 
desirable that the dear old creatures should be 
taken by their heads and shoulders and brought 
into it. 

‘*But is not my husband saying in effect,” 
asked Mrs. Lammle, therefore, with an innocent 





air, of Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, ‘‘that he becomes 
unmindful of his own temporary misfortunes in 
his admiration of another whom he is burning 
to serve? And is not that making an admission 
that his nature isa generous one? Iam wretch- 
ed in argument, but surely this is so, dear Mr. 
and Mrs. Boffin?” 

Still, neither Mr. nor Mrs. Boffin said a word. 
He sat with his eyes on his plate, eating his muf- 
| fins and ham, and she sat shyly looking at the 
| tea-pot. Mrs. Lammle’s innocent appeal was 
merely thrown into the air, to mingle with the 
| steam of the urn. Glancing toward Mr. and 
| Mrs. Boffin, she very slightly raised her eye- 

brows, as though inquiring of her husband: 
| **Do I notice any thing wrong here?” 
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Mr. Lammle, who had founi| his chest effect- 
ive on a variety of occasions, manceuvred his 
capacious shirt-front into the largest demonstra- 
tion possible, and then smiling retorted on his 
wife, thus: 


‘*Sophronia, darling, Mr. and Mrs. Boffin | 


will remind you of the old adage, that self-praise 
is no recommendation.” 

‘* Self-praise, Alfred? Do you mean because 
we are one and the same?” 

**No, my dear child. I mean that you can 
not fail to remember, if you reflect for a single 
moment, that what you are pleased to compli- 
iment me upon feeling in the case of Mr. Boftin 
you have yourself confided to me as your own 
feeling in the case of Mrs. Boffin.” 

(‘*I shall be beaten by this Lawyer,” Mrs. 
Lammle gayly whispered to Mrs. Boffin. ‘I 
am afraid I must admit it, if he presses me, for 
it’s damagingly true.”) 

Several white dints began to come and go 
about Mr. Lammle’s nose, as he observed that 
Mrs. Boffin merely looked up from the tea-pot 
for a moment with an embarrassed smile, which 
was no smile, and then looked down again. 

**Do you admit the charge, Sophronia?” in- 
quired Alfred, in a rallying tone. 

** Really, I think,” said Mrs. Lammle, still 
gayly, ‘‘I must throw myself on the protection 
of the Court. Am I bound to answer that ques- 
tion, my Lord?” ‘To Mr. Boffin. 

“You needn’t, if you don’t like, ma’am,” was 
his answer. ‘It’s not of the least consequence.” 

Both husband and wife glanced at him, very 
doubtfully. His manner was grave, but not 
coarse, and derived some dignity from a certain 
repressed dislike of the tone of the conversation. 

Again Mrs, Lammle raised her eyebrows for 
instruction from her husband. He replied in a 
slight nod. ‘Try ’em again.” 

**To protect myself against the suspicion of 
covert self-laudation, my dear Mrs. Boffin,” said 
the airy Mrs. Lammle therefore, ‘‘J must tell 
you how it was.” 

**No. Pray don’t,” Mr. Boffin interposed. 

Mrs. Lammle turned to him laughingly. ‘The 
Court objects ?” 

**Ma’am,” said Mr. Boffin, “the Court (if I 
am the Court) does object. The Court objects 
for two reasons. First, because the Court don’t 
think it fair. Secondly, because the dear oldlady, 
Mrs. Court (if I am Mr.) gets distressed by it.” 

A very remarkable wavering between two 
bearings — between her propitiatory bearing 
there, and her defiant bearing at Mr. ‘Twem- 
low’s—was observable on the part of Mrs. Lam- 
mle as she said: ‘‘ What does the Court not 
consider fair?” 

«Letting you go on,” replied Mr. Boffin, nod- 
ding his head soothingly, as who should say, 
We won't be harder on you than we can help; 
we'll make the best of it. ‘It’s not above- 
board and it’s not fair. 
uncomfortable, there’s sure to be good reason for 
it. I see she is uncomfortable, and I plainly 


When the old lady is | 


see this is the good reason wherefore. Have you 
| breakfasted, ma’am.”’ t 

Mrs. Lammle, settling into her defiant man- 
| ner, pushed her plate away, looked at her hus- 
| band, and laughed; but by no means gayly. 

‘*Have you breakfasted, Sir?” inquired Mr. 
Boffin. 

** Thank you,” replied Alfred, showing all his 
jteeth. ‘If Mrs. Boffin will oblige me, I'll take 
| another cup of tea.” 
| He spilled a little of it over the chest which 
| ought to have been so effective, and which had 
| done so little; but on the whole drank it with 
| something of an air, though the coming and go- 
ing dints got almost as large, the while, as if 
they had been made by pressure of the tea-spoon. 
‘* A thousand thanks,” he then observed. ‘I 
| have breakfasted.” 

‘Now, which,” said Mr. Boffin softly, taking 
out a pocket-book, ‘‘ which of you two is Cash- 
ier ?” 

‘**Sophronia, my dear,” remarked her hus- 
band, as he leaned back in his chair, waving his 
right hand toward her, while he hung his left 
hand by the thumb in the arm-hole of his waist- 
coat: ‘‘it shall be your department.” 

**T would rather,” said Mr. Boffin, ‘‘that it 
was your husband’s, ma’am, because—but never 
mind, because. I would rather have to do with 
him. However, what I have to say, I will say 
with as little offense as possible; if I can say it 
without any, I shall be heartily glad. You two 
have done me a service, a very great service, in 
doing what you did (my old lady knows what it 
was), and I have put into this envelope a bank- 
note for a hundred pound. I consider the serv- 
ice well worth a hundred pound, and I am well 
pleased to pay the money. Would you do me 
the favor to take it, and likewise to accept my 
thanks ?” 

With a haughty action, and without looking 
toward him, Mrs. Lammle held out her left 
hand, and into it Mr. Boffin put the little pack- 
et. When she had conveyed it to her bosom, 
Mr. Lammle had the appearance of feeling re- 
lieved, and breathing more freely, as not hay- 
ing been quite certain that the hundred pounds 
were his until the note had been safely trans- 
ferred out of Mr. Boffin’s keeping into his own 
Sophronia’s. 

‘¢It is not impossible,” said Mr. Boffin, ad- 
dressing Alfred, ‘‘that you have had some gen- 
eral idea, Sir, of replacing Rokesmith, in course 
of time ?” 

‘Tt is not,” assented Alfred, with a glitter. 
ing smile and a great deal of nose, ‘‘ not im- 
possible.” 

“ And perhaps, ma’am,” pursued Mr. Boffin, 
addressing Sophronia, ‘‘ you have been so kind 
as to take up my old lady in your own mind, 
and to do her the honor of turning the question 
over whether you mightn’t one of these days 
have her in charge, like ? Whether you mightn’t 
| be a sort of Miss Bella Wilfer to her, and some- 
| thing more ?” 











‘*T should hope,” returned Mrs. Lammle, 
with a scornful look and in a Joud voice, ‘‘ that 
if I were any thing to your wife, Sir, I could 
hardly fail to be something more than Miss Bel- 
la Wilfer, as you call her.’ 

‘‘ What do you call her, ma’am ?” asked Mr. 
Boffin. 

Mrs. Lammle disdained to reply, and sat de- 
fiantly beating one foot on the ground. 

‘‘ Again I think I may say, that’s not impos- 
sible. Is it, Sir?” asked Mr. Boffin, turning to 
Alfred. 

‘‘Ttis not,” said Alfred, smiling assent as be- 
fore, “* not impossible.” 

** Now,” said Mr. Boffin, gently, ‘‘it won't 
I don’t wish to say a single word that 
might be afterward remembered as unpleasant ; 
but it won’t do.” 

‘Sophronia, my love,” her husband repeat- 


ao. 


ed, in a bantering manner, ‘‘you hear? It won't | 


’ said Mr. Boffin, with his voice still 
dropped, “it really won’t. You positively must 
excuse us. If you'll go your way, we'll go ours, 
and so I hope this affair ends to the satisfaction 
of all parties.” 

Mrs. Lammle gave him the look of a decided- 
ly dissatisfied party demanding exemption from 
the category; but said nothing. 

‘The best thing we can make of the affair,” 
said Mr. Boffin, “‘is a matter of business, and 


as a matter of business it’s brought to a conclu- | 
sion. You have done me a great service, a very | 


great service, and I have paid for it. Is there 
any objection to the price ?” 

Mr. and Mrs. Lammle looked at one another 
across the table, but neither could say that there 
Mr. Lammle shrugged his shoulders, and 
Mrs. Lammle sat rigid. 

“Very good,” said Mr. Boffin. ‘‘We hope 
my old lady and me) that you'll give us credit 
for taking the plainest and honestest short-cut 
that could be taken under the circumstances. 
We have talked it over with a deal of care (my 
old lady and me), and we have felt that at all 
to lead you on, or even at all to let you go on 
of your own selves, wouldn’t be the right thing. 
So I have openly given you to understand that—” 
Mr. Boffin sought for a new turn of speech, but 
could find none so expressive as his former one, 
repeated in a confidential tone, ‘‘ —that it won’t 
If I could have put the case more pleasant- 
ly would; but I hope I haven't put it very un- 
pleasantly; at all events I haven’t meant to. 
So,” said Mr. Boffin, by way of peroration, 
“wishing you well in the way you go, we now 
conclude with the observation that perhaps you'll 
go it.” 

Mr. Lammle rose with an impudent laugh on 
his side of the ‘table, and Mrs. Lammle rose with 
a disdainful frown on hers. At this moment a 
hasty foot was heard on the staircase, and Geor- 


was. 


do. 


J 
; 


giana Podsnap broke into the room, unannounced | 


and in tears. 
‘*Oh, my dear Sophronia!” cried Georgiana, 
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| wringing her hands as she ran up to embrace 
her, ‘‘to think that you and Alfred should be ru- 
ined! Oh, my poor dear Sophronia, to think that 
you should have had a Sale at your house after all 
your kindness tome! Oh, Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, 
pray forgive me for this intrusion, but you don’t 
| know how fond I was of Sophronia when Pa 
wouldn't let me go there any more, or what J 
| have felt for Sophronia since I heard from Ma 
of her having been brought low in the world! 
| You don't, you can’t, you never can, think how 
|I have lain awake at night and cried for my 
| good Sophronia, my first and only friend !” 

| Mrs. Lammle’s manner changed under the 
| poor silly girl’s embraces, and she turned ex- 
| tremely pale: directing one appealing look, first 
| to Mrs. Boffin, and then to Mr. Boffin. Both 
| understood her instantly, with a more delicate 
subtlety than much better educated people, whose 
perception came less directly from the heart, 
could have brought to bear upon the case. 

“T haven’t a minute,’’ said poor little Georgi- 
ana, ‘to stay. Iam out shopping early with 
Ma, and I said I had a headache and got Ma to 
leave me outside in the phaeton, in Piccadilly, 
and ran round to Sackville Street, and heard 
that Sophronia was here, and then Ma came to 
see, oh». ua dreadful old stony woman from 
| the countrv in a turban in Portland Place, and 
| I said I wouldn’t go up with Ma, but would drive 
}round and leave cards for the Boffins, which is 
taking a liberty with the name; but oh my 
goodness I am distracted, and the phacton’s at 
the door, and what would Pa say if he knew 
it!” 

‘Don’t ye be timid, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Boffin. ‘* You came in to see us.” 

“Oh no, I didn’t,” cried Georgiana. ‘It’s 
very impolite, I know, but I came to see my 
poor Sophronia, my only friend. Oh! how I 
felt the separation, my dear Sophronia, before I 
knew you were brought low in the world, and 
how much more I feel it now!” 

There were actually tears in the bold wo- 
man’s eyes, as the soft-headed and soft-hearted 
girl twined her arms about her neck. 

‘¢ But I’ve come on business,” said Georgiana, 
sobbing and drying her face, and then searching 
in a little reticule, “and if I don’t dispatch it I 
shall have come for nothing, and oh good gra- 
cious? what would Pa say if he knew of Sack- 
ville Street, and what would Ma say if she was 
kept waiting on the door-steps of that dreadful 
turban, and there never were such pawing horses 
as ours unsettling my mind every moment more 
and more when I want more mind than I have 
got, by pawing up Mr. Boffin’s street where they 
have no business to be. Oh! where is, where is 
it? Oh! I can’t find it!” All this time sob- 
bing and searching in the little reticule. 

‘* What do you miss, my dear?” asked Mr. Bof- 
fin, stepping forward. 

‘*Oh! it’s little enough,” replied Georgiana, 
| “because Ma always treats me as if I was in the 
| nursery (I am sure I wish I was!), but I hardly 
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ever spend it and it has mounted up to fifteen | bed in the daylight, and were peeping over the 
pounds, Sophronia, and I hope three five-pound | counterpane in a miserable flutter of repentance 
notes are better than nothing, though so little, | and low spirits. Returning to the breakfast- 
so little! And now I have found that—oh, my | room, he found Mrs. Lammle still standing on 
goodness! there’s the other gone next! Oh no, | her side of the table, and Mr. Lammle on his. 

it isn’t, here it is!” **T’'ll take care,” said Mr, Boffin, showing the 

With that, always sobbing and searching in | money and the necklace, ‘‘ that these are soon 
the reticule, Georgiana produced a necklace. _| given back.” 

“ Ma says chits and jewels have no business} Mrs. Lammle had taken up her parasol from 
together,” pursued Georgiana, ‘‘and that’s the | a side-table, and stood sketching with it on the 
reason why I have no trinkets except this, but I | pattern of the damask cloth, as she had sketched 
suppose my aunt Hawkinson was of a different | on the pattern of Mr. Twemlow’s papered wall. 
opinion, because she left me this, though I used ‘*You will not undeceive her I hope, Mr. 
to think she might just as well have buried it, | Boffin?” she said, turning her head toward him, 
for it’s always kept in jewelers’ cotton. How- | but not her eyes. 
ever, here it is, I am thankful to say, and of use ‘*No,” said Mr. Boffin. 
at last, and you'll sell it, dear Sophronia, and | ‘*T mean, as to the worth and value of her 








buy things with it.” 

‘Give it to me,” said Mr. Boffin, gently tak- 
ing it. ‘‘I’ll see that it’s properly disposed 
of.” 

“Oh! are you such a friend of Sophronia’s, 
Mr. Boffin ?” cried Georgiana. ‘‘Oh, how good 
of you! Oh, my gracious! there was something 
else, and it’s gone out of my head! Oh no, it 
isn’t, I remember what it was. My grandmam- 
ma’s property, that’ll come to me when I am of 
age, Mr. Boffin, will be all my own, and neither 
Pa nor Ma nor any body else will have any con- 
trol over it, and what I wish to do is to make 
some of it over somehow to Sophronia and Al- 
fred, by signing something somewhere that'll 


prevail on somebody to advance them something. | 


I want them to have something handsome to | 


bring them up in the world again. Oh, my 
goodness me! Being such a friend of my dear 
Sophronia’s, you won’t refuse me, will you?” 

No, no,” said Mr. Boffin, ‘‘it shall be seen 
to.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!” cried Georgi- 
ana. 
crown, I could run round to the pastrycook’s to 
sign something, or I could sign something in 
the Square if somebody would come and cough 
for me to let ’em in with the key, and would 
bring a pen and ink with ’em and a bit of blot- 
ting-paper. Oh, my gracious! I must tear my- 
self away, or Pa and Ma will both find out! 
Dear, dear Sophronia, good, good-by !” 

The credulous little creature again embraced 
Mrs. Lammle most affectionately, and then held 
out her hand to Mr. Lammle. 

**Good-by, dear Mr. Lammle —I mean Al- 
fred. You won’t think after to-day that I have 
deserted you and Sophronia because you have 
been brought low in the world, will you? Oh 
me! oh me! I have been crying my eyes out 
of my head, and Ma will be sure to ask me 
what’s the matter. Oh, take me down, some- 
body, please, please, please !” 

Mr. Boffin took her down, and saw her driven 
away, with her poor little red eyes and weak 
chin peering over the great apron of the custard- 
colored phaeton, as if she had been ordered to 
expiate some childish misdemeanor by going to 


‘If my maid had a little note and half a | 


friend,” Mrs. Lammle explained, in a measured 
voice, and with an emphasis on her last word. 

“No,” he returned, ‘I may try to give a 

hint at her home that she is in want of kind and 
careful protection, but I shall say no more than 
| that to her parents, and I shall say nothing to 
| the young lady herself.” 

‘*Mr. and Mrs. Boffin,” said Mrs. Lammle, 
still sketching, and seeming to bestow great pains 
| upon it, ‘*there are not many people, I think, 

who, under the circumstances, would have been 
so considerate and sparing as you have been to 
me just now. Do you care to be thanked ?” 
| ‘Thanks are always worth having,” said Mrs. 
Boffin, in her ready good-nature. 
| Then thank you both.” 

‘* Sophronia,” asked her husband, mockingly, 
| “are you sentimental ?” 

*¢ Well, well, my good Sir,” Mr. Boffin inter- 
| posed, ‘‘ it’s a very good thing to think well of 
| another person, and it’s a very good thing to be 
thought well of by another person. Mrs. Lammle 
| will be none the worse for it, if she is.” 

“Much obliged. But I asked Mrs. Lammle 
if she was.” 

She stood sketching on the table-cloth, with 
her face clouded and set, and was silent. 

‘* Because,” said Alfred, ‘‘I am disposed to 
| be sentimental myself, on your appropriation of 
the jewels and the money, Mr. Boffin. As our 
| little Georgiana said, three five-pound notes are 

better than nothing, and if you sell a necklace 
| you can buy things with the produce.” 

‘¢ Tf you sell it,”” was Mr. Boffin’s comment, 
; as he put it in his pocket. 

Alfred followed it with his looks, and also 
| greedily pursued the notes until they vanished 
| into Mr. Boffin’s waistcoat pocket. Then he 

directed a look, half exasperated and half jeer- 

| ing, at his wife. She still stood sketching ; but, 
as she sketched, there was a struggle within her, 
which found expression in the depth of the few 
last lines the parasol point indented into the 
table-cloth, and then some tears fell from her 
eyes. 

‘‘ Why, confound the woman,” exclaimed 
Lammle, “ she is sentimental!” 

She walked to the window, flinching under 
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his angry stare, looked out for a moment, and | 


turned round quite coldly. 

‘© You have had no former cause of complaint 
on the sentimental score, Alfred, and you will 
have none in future. It is not worth your no- 
ticing. We go abroad soon, with the money we 
have earned here ?” 

‘You know we do; you know we must.” 

‘‘ There is no fear of my taking any sentiment 
with me. I should soon be eased of it if I did. | 
But it will be all left behind. It is all left be- 
hind. Are you ready, Alfred?” 

‘“‘ What the deuce have I been waiting for 
but you, Sophronia ?” 

“Let us go then. I am sorry I have delayed 
our dignified departure.” 

She passed out and he followed her. Mr. | 
and Mrs. Boffin had the curiosity softly to raise 
a window and look after them as they went down | 
the long street. They walked arm in arm, show- 
ily enough, but without appearing to interchange 
a syllable. It might have been fanciful to sup- 
pose that under their outer bearing there was 
something of the shamed air of two cheats who 
were linked together by concealed handcuffs ; 
but, not so, to suppose that they were haggard- 
ly weary of one another, of themselves, and of | 
allthis world. In turning the street corner they 
might have turned out of this world, for any thing 
Mr. and Mrs. Boffin ever saw of them to the con- 
trary; for they set eyes on the Lammles never | 
more. 

——»——_——— 


CHAPTER III. 
THE GOLDEN DUSTMAN SINKS AGAIN. 

Ine evening of that day being one of the 
reading evenings at the Bower, Mr. Boffin kissed | 
Mrs. Boffin after a five o’clock dinner, and trot- 
ted out, nursing his big stick in both arms, so 
that, as of old, it seemed to be whispering in 
his ear. He carried so very attentive an ex- 
pression on his countenance that it appeared as 
if the confidential discourse of the big stick re- 
quired to be followed closely. Mr. Boffin’s face 
was like the face of a thoughtful listener to an 
intricate communication, and, in trotting along, 
he occasionally glanced at that companion with 
the look of a man who was interposing the re- 
mark: ‘* You don’t mean it!” 

Mr. Boffin and his stick went on alone togeth- 
er until they arrived at certain cross-ways where 
they would be likely to fall in with any one com- | 
ing, at about the same time, from Clerkenwell to 
the Bower. Here they stopped, and Mr. Boffin 
consulted his watch. 

‘Tt wants five minutes, good, to Venus’s ap- 
pointment,” said he. ‘‘I’m rather early.” 

But Venus was a punctual man, and, even as 
Mr. Boffin replaced his watch in its pocket, was 
to be descried coming toward him. He quick- 
ened his pace on seeing Mr. Boffin already at 
the place of meeting, and was soon at his side. | 

“Thank’ee, Venus,” said Mr. Boffin. “Thank- | 
‘ee, thank’ee, thank’ee!” 


It would not have been very evident why he 
thanked the anatomist, but for his furnishing 
the explanation in what he went on to say. 

* All right, Venus, all right. Now that 
you’ve been to see me, and have consented to 


| keep up the appearance before Wegg of re- 


maining in it for a time, I have got a sort of a 


| backer. All right, Venus. Thank’ee, Venus. 


Thank’ee, thank’ee, thank’ee !” 

Mr. Venus shook the proffered hand with a 
modest air, and they pursued the direction of 
the Bower. 

**Do you think Wegg is likely to drop down 
upon me to-night, Venus?” inquired Mr. Boffin, 
wistfully, as they went along. 

**T think he is, Sir.” 

‘* Have you any particular reason for thinking 
so, Venus?” 

‘** Well, Sir,” returned that personage, ‘‘the 
fact is, he has given me another look-in to make 
sure of what he calls our stock-in-trade being 
correct, and he has mentioned his intention that 
he was not to be put off beginning with you the 
very next time you should come. And this,” 
hinted Mr. Venus, delicately, ‘‘ being the very 
next time, you knew, Sir—” 

—‘* Why, therefore you suppose he'll turn to 
at the grindstone, eh, Wegg?” said Mr. Boffin. 

*¢ Just so, Sir.” 

Mr. Boffin took his nose in his hand, as if it 
were already excoriated, and the sparks were 
beginning to fly out of that feature. “ He’s a 
terrible fellow, Venus; he’s an awful fellow. 
I don’t know how ever I shall go through with 


jit. You must stand by me, Venus, like a good 
|man and true. You'll do all you can to stand 


by me, Venus; won't you?” 

Mr. Venus replied with the assurance that he 
would; and Mr. Boffin, looking anxious and 
dispirited, pursued the way in silence until they 


| rang at the Bower gate. The stumping approach 


of Wegg was soon heard behind it, and as it 

turned upon its hinges he became visible with 

his hand on the lock. 

‘*Mr. Boffin, Sir?” he remarked. “ You're 
quite a stranger !” 

“Yes. I’ve been otherwise occupied, Wegg.” 

‘** Have you indeed, Sir?” returned the literary 
gentleman, with a threatening sneer. ‘“‘ Hah! 
I've been looking for you, Sir, rather what I 
may call specially.” 

“You don’t say so, Wegg ?” 

**Yes, I do say so, Sir. And if you hadn’t 
come round to me to-night, dash my wig if I 
wouldn’t have come round to you to-morrow. 
Now! I tell you!” 

‘¢Nothing wrong, I hope, Wegg?” 

“Oh no, Mr. Boffin,” was <he ironical an- 
swer. ‘Nothing wrong! What should be 
wrong in Boffinses Bower! Step in, Sir. 

“ ‘Tf you'll come to the Bower I’ve shaded for you, 
Your bed sha’n’t be roses all spangled with doo: 
Will you, will you, will you, will you come to the 

Bower? 

Oh, won't you, won't you, won't you, won't you come 

to the Bower?” 
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An unholy glare of contradiction and offense 
shone in the eyes of Mr. Wegg as he turned 
the key on his patron, after ushering him into 
the yard with this vocal quotation. 
air was crest-fallen and submissive. Whispered 
Wegg to Venus, as they crossed the yard be- 
hind him: ‘Look at the worm and minion; 
he’s down in the mouth already.” Whispered 
Venus to Wegg: ‘*That’s because I've told 
him. I've prepared the way for you.” 

Mr. Boffin, entering the usual chamber, laid 
his stick upon the settle usually reserved for 
him, thrust his hands into his pockets, and, with 
his shoulders raised and his hat drooping back 
upon them, looked disconsolately at Wegg. 
“My friend and partner Mr. Venus gives me 
to understand,” remarked that man of might, 
addressing him, ‘*that you are aware of our 
puwer over you. Now, when you have took your 
hat off, we'll go into that pint.” 

Mr. Boffin shook it off with one shake, so that 
it dropped on the floor behind him, and remain- 
ed in his former attitude with his former rueful 
look upon him. 

‘¢ First of all, I'm a-going to call you Boffin, 
for short,” said Wegg. ‘‘If you don’t like it, 
it’s open to you to lump it.” 

*¢T don’t mind it, Wegg,” Mr. Boffin replied. 

‘That's lucky for you, Boffin. Now, do you 
want to be read to?” 

“I don't particularly care about it to-night, 
Wegg.” 

** Because if you did want to,” pursued Mr. 
Wegg, the brilliancy of whose point was dimmed 
by his having been unexpectedly answered, ‘‘ you 
wouldn't be. I’ve been your slave long enough. 
I’m not to be trampled underfoot by a dustman 
any more. With the single exception of the 
salary, I renounce the whole and total sitiwa- 
tion.” 

‘*Since you say it is to be so, Wegg,” returned 
Mr. Boffin, with folded hands, ‘‘I suppose it 
must be.” 

‘J suppose it must be,” Wegg retorted. 
‘*Next (to clear the ground before coming to 
business), you've placed in this yard a skulking, 
a sneaking, and a sniffing menial.” 

‘He hadn’t a cold in his head when I sent 
him here,” said Mr. Boffin. 

‘** Boffin!” retorted Wegg, ‘*I warn you not 
to attempt a joke with me!” 

Here Mr. Venus interposed, and remarked 
that he conceived Mr. Boffin to have taken the 
description literally; the rather, forasmuch as 
he, Mr. Venus, had himself supposed the menial 
to have contracted an affliction or a habit of the 
nose, involving a serious drawback on the pleas- 
ures of social intercourse, until he had discov- 
ered that Mr. Wegg’s description of him was to 
be accepted as merely figurative. 

‘“* Any how, and every how,” said Wegg, “ he 
has been planted here, and he is here. Now, I 
won’t have him here. So I call upon Boffin, 
before I say another word, to fetch him in and 
send him packing to the right-about.” 


Mr. Boffin’s | 


| 





The unsuspecting Sloppy was at that moment 
airing his many buttons within view of the win- 
dow. Mr. Boffin, after a short interval of im- 
passive discomfiture, opened the window and 
beckoned him to come in. - 

**T call upon Boffin,” said Wegg, with one 
arm a-kimbo and his head on one side, like a 
bullying counsel pausing for an answer from a 
witness, ‘‘ to inform that menial that I am Mas. 
ter here!” 

In humble obedience, when the button-gleam- 
ing Sloppy entered Mr. Boffin said to him: 
** Sloppy, my fine fellow, Mr. Wegg is Master 
here. He doesn’t want you, and you are to go 
from here.” 

‘For good!” Mr. Wegg severely stipulated. 

‘¢For good,” said Mr. Boffin. 

Sloppy stared, with both his eyes and all his 
buttons, and his mouth wide open ; but was with- 
out loss of time escorted forth by Silas Wegg, 
pushed out at the yard gate by the shoulders, 
and locked out. 

‘The atomspear,”’ said Wegg, stumping back 
into the room again, a little reddened by his late 
exertion, ‘‘is now freer for the purposes of res- 
piration. Mr. Venus, Sir, take a chair. Bof- 
fin, you may sit down.” 

Mr. Boffin, still with his hands ruefully stuck 
in his pockets, sat on the edge of the settle, 
shrunk into a small compass, and eyed the potent 
Silas with conciliatory looks. 

‘*This gentleman,” said Silas Wegg, pointing 
out Venus, ‘‘this gentleman, Boffin, is more 
milk and watery with you than I'll be. But he 
hasn’t borne the Roman yoke as I have, nor yet 
he hasn’t been required to pander to your de- 
praved appetite for miserly characters.” 

‘*T never meant, my dear Wegg—” Mr. Boffin 
was beginning, when Silas stopped hinr. 

‘* Hold your tongue, Boffin! Answer when 
you're called upon to answer. You'll find you've 
got quite enough todo. Now, you're aware— 
are you—that you're in possession of property to 
which you've no right at all? Are you aware 
of that ?” 

‘* Venus tells me so,” said Mr. Boffin, glan- 
cing toward him for any support he could give. 

‘J tell you so,” returned Silas. ‘ Now, here’s 
my hat, Boffin, and here’s my walking - stick. 
Trifle with me, and instead of making a bargain 
with you, I'll put on my hat and take up my 
walking-stick, and go out and make a bargain 
with the rightful owner. Now, what do you say?” 

**T say,” returned Mr. Boffin, leaning forward 
in alarmed appeal, with his hands on his knees, 
‘*that I am sure I don’t want to trifle, Wegg. 
I have said so to Venus.” 

“You certainly have, Sir,” said Venus. 

‘¢ You're too milk and watery with our friend, 
you are indeed,” remonstrated Silas, with a dis- 
approving shake of his wooden head. ‘Then 
at once you confess yourself desirous to come to 
terms, do you, Boffin? Before you answer, 
keep this hat well in your mind, and also this 
walking-stick.”” 








“T am willing, Wegg, to come to terms ” 

“Willing won't do, Boffin. I won't take will- 
ing. Are you desirous to come to terms? Do 
you ask to be allowed as a favor to come to 
terms?” Mr. Wegg again planted his arm, and 
put his head on one side. 

“os.” 

“Yes what?” said.the inexorable Wegg: ‘‘I 
won't take yes. I'll have it out of you in full, 
Boffin.” 


‘‘Dear me!” cried that unfortunate gentle- | 
I ask to be allowed | 


man. ‘‘I am so worrited! 
to come to terms, supposing your document is 
all correct.” 

‘Don’t you be afraid of that,” said Silas, 
poking his head athim. ‘“ You shall be satisfied 
by seeing it. Mr. Venus will show it you, and 
I'll hold you the while. Then you want to know 
what the terms are. Is that about the sum and 
substance of it? Will you or won't you answer, 
Boffin?” For he had paused a moment. 

‘* Dear me !” cried that unfortunate gentleman 
again, *‘I am worrited to that degree that I’m 
almost off my head. You hurry me so. Be so 
good as name the terms, Wegg.” 

‘* Now, mark, Boffin,” returned Silas: “ Mark 
‘em well, because they’re the lowest terms and 
the only terms. 
little Mound as comes to you any way) into the 
general estate, and then you'll divide the whole 
property into three parts, and you'll keep one 
and hand over the others.” 

Mr. Venus’s mouth screwed itself up as Mr 
Boftin’s face lengthened itself; Mr. Venus not 
having been prepared for such a rapacious de- 
mand. 

‘Now, wait a bit, Boffin,” Wegg proceeded, 
‘*there’s,something more. You've been a squan- 
dering .this property—laying some of it out on 
yourself, That won't do. 
house. You'll be charged for it.” 


‘*T shall be ruined, Wegg!” Mr. Boffin faint- | 


ly protested. 

‘*Now, wait a bit, Boffin; there’s something 
more. You'll leave me in sole custody of these 
Mounds till they’re all laid low. If any walu- 
ables should be found in ‘em, I'll take care of 
such waluables. You'll produce your contract 
for the sale of the Mounds, that we may know 


to a penny what they’re worth, and you'll make | 


out likewise an exact list of all the other prop- 
erty. When the Mounds is cleared away to 
the last shovelful, the final diwision will come 
off.” 

“Dreadful, dreadful, dreadful! I shall die 
in a work-house!” cried the Golden Dustman, 
with his hands to his head. 

** Now, wait a bit, Boffin; there’s something 
more. You've been unlawfully ferreting about 
this yard, 
ing about this yard 
present moment brought to bear upon you, have 
seen you dig up a Dutch bottle.” 


“Tt was mine, Wegg,” protested Mr. Boffn. | 


‘*T put it there myself.” 


. OUR MUTU 


You'll throw your Mound (the | 


You’ve bought a} 


You’ve been seen in the act of ferret- | 
Two pair of eyes at the | 
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‘** What was in it, Boftin?” inquired Silas. 

**Not gold, not silver, not bank-notes, not 
jewels, nothing that you could turn into money, 
| Wegg; upon my soul!” 
| ‘*Prepared, Mr. Venus,” said Wegg, turning 
| to his partner with a knowing and superior air, 
| ‘for an ewasive answer on the part of our dusty 
friend here, I have hit out a little idea which I 
think will meet your views. We charge that 
| bottle against our dusty friend at a thousand 
pound,” 

Mr. Boffin drew a deep groan. 

“Now, wait a bit, Boffin; there’s something 
more. In your employment is an underhanded 
sneak, named Rokesmith. It won’t answer to 
| have him about while this business of ours is 
}about. He must be discharged.” 
| ** Rokesmith is already discharged,” said Mr 
| Boffin, speaking in a muffled voice, with his 
| hands before his face, as he rocked himself on 
the settle. 

** Already discharged, is he?" returned Wegg, 
surprised. ‘Oh! Then, Boffin, I believe there's 
| nothing more at present.” 

The unlucky gentleman continuing to rock 
| himself to and fro, and to utter an occasional 

moan, Mr. Venus besought him to bear up 
against his reverses, and to take time to accus- 
tom himself to the thought of his new position. 
| But his taking time was exactly the thing of all 
| others that Silas Wegg could not be induced to 
| hear of. ‘*Yes or no, and no half measures!” 
| was the motto which that obdurate person many 
| times repeated; shaking his fist at Mr. Boffin, 
j}and pegging his motto into the floor with his 
| wooden leg, in a threatening and alarming man- 
| ner. 

At length Mr. Boffin entreated to be allowed 
a quarter of an hour’s grace, and a cooling walk 
of that duration in the yard. With some diffi- 
| culty Mr. Wegg granted this great favor, but 
only on condition that he accompanied Mr 
| Boffin in his walk, as not knowing what he 
might fraudulently unearth if he were left to 
himself. A more absurd sight than Mr. Boffin 
in his mental irritation trotting very nimbly, and 
Mr. Wegg hopping after him with great exertion, 
eager to watch the slightest turn of an eyelash, 
lest it should indicate a spot rich with some se- 
cret, assuredly had never been seen in the shed- 
ow of the Mounds. Mr. Wegg was much dis- 
tressed when the quarter of an hour expired, 
and came hopping in, a very bad second. 

“T can’t help myself!’ cried Mr. Boffin, 
flouncing on the settle in a forlorn manner, 
with his hands deep in his pockets, as if his 
pockets had sunk. ‘‘What’s the good of my 
pretending to stand out, when I can’t help my- 
self? I must give in to the terms. But I 
should like to see the document.” 

Wegg, who was all for clenching the nail he 
had so strongly driven home, announced that 
| Boffin should see it without an hour's delay. 
Taking him into custody for that purpose, or 
| overshadowing him as if he really were his Evil 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Genius in visible form, Mr. Wegg clapped Mr. 
Boffin’s hat upon the back of his head, and 
walked him out by the arm, asserting a pro- 
prietorship over his soul and body that was at 
once more grim and more ridiculous than any 
thing in Mr. Venus’s rare collection. That 
light-haired gentleman followed close upon their 
heels, at least backing up Mr. Boffin in a literal 
sense, if he had not had recent opportunities of 
doing so spiritually; while Mr. Boffin, trotting 
on as hard as he could trot, involved Silas Wegg 
in frequent collisions with the public, much as a 
preoccupied blind man’s dog may be seen to | 
involve his master. 

Thus they reached Mr. Venus’s establishment, 
somewhat heated by the nature of their progress 
thither. Mr. Wegg, especially, was in a flam- 
ing glow, and stood in the little shop, panting 
and mopping his head with his pocket-handker- 
chief, speechless for several minutes. | 





THE WEDDING DINNER AT GREENWICH. 
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Meanwhile Mr. Venus, who had left the du- 
eling frogs to fight it out in his absence by 
candle-light for the public delectation, put the 
shutters up. When all was snug, and the shop- 
door fastened, he said to the perspiring Silas: 
‘*T suppose, Mr. Wegg, we may now produce 
the paper ?” 

‘‘Hold on a minute, Sir,” replied that dis- 
creet character; “hold on a minute. Will you 
obligingly shove that box—which you mentioned 
on a former occasion as containing miscellanies 
—toward me in the midst of the shop here?” 

Mr. Venus did as he was asked. 

“Very good,” said Silas, looking about; 
‘‘ve—ry good. Will you hand me that chair, 
Sir, to put a-top of it?” 

Venus handed him the chair. 

‘Now, Boffin,” said Wegg, “mount up here 
and take your seat, will you?” 

Mr. Boffin, as if he were about to have his 
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portrait painted, or to be electrified, or to be 

made a Freemason, or to be placed at any other 

solitary disadvantage, ascended the rostrum pre- | 
pared for him. 

‘¢ Now, Mr. Venus,” said Silas, taking off his 
coat, ‘‘ when I catches our friend here round the 
arms and body, and pins him tight to the back 
of the chair, you may show him what he wants 
to see. If you'll open it and hold it well up in 
one hand, Sir, and a candle in the other, he can | 
read it charming.” 

Mr. Boffin seemed rather inclined to object to 
these precautionary arrangements, but, being im- 
mediately embraced by Wegg, resigned himself. | 
Venus then produced the document, and Mr. 
Boffin slowly spelt it out aloud: so very slowly 
that Wegg, who was holding him in the chair 
with the grip of a wrestler, became again exceed- 
ingly the worse for his exertions. ‘‘ Say when 
you've put it safe back, Mr. Venus,” he uttered 
with difficulty, “for the strain of this is terri- | 
menjious. | 

At length the document was restored to its | 
place; and Wegg, whose uncomfortable attitude 
had been that of a very persevering man unsuc- | 
cessfully attempting to stand upon his head, took 
a seat to recover himself. Mr. Boflin, for his 
part, made no attempt to come down, but re- | 
mained aloft disconsolate. 

‘* Well, Boffin,” said Wegg, as soon as he was | 
in a condition to speak. ‘‘ Now, you know.” 

“Yes, Wegg,”’ said Mr. Boffin, meekly, ‘* Now, 
I know.” 


*“*You have no doubts about it, Boffin.” | 


‘““No, Wegg. No, Wegg. None,” was the | 
slow and sad reply. 


’ 


‘‘Then, take care, you,” said Wegg, ‘that | 
you stick to your conditions. Mr. Venus, if on | 
this auspicious occasion you should happen to | 
have a drop of any thing not quite so mild as 
tea in the ’ouse, I think I'd take the friendly | 
liberty of asking you for a specimen of it.” 

Mr. Venus, reminded of the duties of hospital- | 
ity, produced some rum. In answer to the in- | 
quiry, ‘* Will you mix it, Mr. Wegg ?” that gen- | 
tleman pleasantly rejoined, ‘‘I think not, Sir. | 
On so auspicious an occasion I prefer to take it | 
in the form of a Gum-Tickler.” 

Mr. Boffin, declining rum, being still elevated | 
on his pedestal, was in a convenient position to 
be addressed. Wegg having eyed him with an | 
impudent air at leisure, addressed him, there- | 
fore, while refreshing himself with his dram. 

‘* Bof—fin !”” 

‘*Yes, Wegg,” he answered, coming out of a 
fit of abstraction, with a sigh. 

‘*T haven't mentioned one thing, because it's 
a detail that comes of course. You must be fol- 
lowed up, you know. You must be kept under 
inspection.” 

**T don’t quite understand,” said Mr. Boffin. 

“Don’t you?” sneered Wegg. ‘* Where's 
your wits, Boffin? Till the Mounds is down 
and this business completed, you’re accountable 
for all the property, recollect. Consider your- 
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self accountable to me. Mr. Venus here being 
too milk and watery with you, I am the boy for 
you.” 

‘*T’ve been a-thinking,” said Mr. Boffin, in a 
tone of despondency, ‘‘that I must keep the 
knowledge from my old lady.” 

‘* The knowledge of the diwision, d’ye mean ?” 
inquired Wegg, helping himself to a third Gum- 
Tickler—for he had already taken a second. 

“Yes. If she was to die first of us two she 


| might then think all her life, poor thing, that I 


had got the rest of the fortune still, and was say 
ing it.” 

**T suspect, Boffin,” returned Wegg, shaking 
his head sagaciously, and bestowing a wooden 
wink upon him, ‘‘that you've found out some 
account of some old chap, supposed to be a 
Miser, who got himself the credit of having 
much more money than he had. However, J 
don’t mind.” 

‘‘Don’t you see, Wegg?” Mr. Boffin feelingly 
represented to him: ‘‘don’t you see? My old 
lady has got so used to the property, It would 
be such a hard surprise.” 

‘‘T don’t see it at all,” blustered Wegg. 
“ You'll have as much as I shall. And who are 
you ?” 

‘But then, again,” Mr. Boffin gently repre- 


| sented; ‘my old lady has very upright princi- 


” 


ples. 

‘* Who's your old lady,” returned Wegg, ‘‘to 
set herself up for having uprighter principles 
than mine ?” 

Mr. Boffin seemed a little less patient at this 
point than at any other of the negotiations. But 
he commanded himself, and said tamely enough: 
**T think it must be kept from my old lady, 
Wegg.” 

‘* Well,” said Wegg, contemptuously, though, 
perhaps, perceiving some hint of danger other- 
wise, ‘‘ keep it from your old lady. J ain't go- 
ing to tell her. I can have you under close in- 
spection without that. I’m as good a man as 
you, and better. Ask me to dinner. Give me 
the rum of your ’ouse. I was good enough for 
you and your old lady once, when I helped you 
out with your weal and hammers. Was there 
no Miss Elizabeth, Master George, Aunt Jane, 
and Uncle Parker, before you two ?” 

‘Gently, Mr. Wegg, gently,” Venus urged. 

‘*Milk and water-erily, you mean, Sir,” he 
returned, with some little thickness of speech, in 
cofisequence of the Gum-Ticklers having tickled 
it. “I’ve got him under inspection, and I'll 
inspect him. 

‘** Along the line the signal ran 
England expects as this present man 
Will keep Boffin to his duty.’ 
—Boffin, I'll see you home.” 

Mr. Boffin descended with an air of resigna- 
tion, and gave himself up, after taking friendly 
leave of Mr. Venus. Once more Inspector and 
Inspected went through the streets together, and 
so arrived at Mr. Boffin’s door. 

But even there, when Mr. Boffin had given 
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his keeper good-night, and had let himself in 
with his key, and had softly closed the door, | 
even there and then, the all-powerful Silas must 
needs claim another assertion of his newly-as- | 
serted power. 

** Bof—fin!” he called through the keyhole. | 

** Yes, Wegg,” was the reply through the same 
channel. | 

**Come out. Show yourself again. Let’s 
have another look at you!” 

Mr. Boffin—ah, how fallen from the high | 
estate of his honest simplicity!—opened the | 
door and obeyed. 

“Go in. You may get to bed now,” said 
Wegg, with a grin. 

The door was hardly closed when he again 
ealled through the keyhole: 

** Bof—fin !” 

‘Yes, Wegg.” 

This time Silas made no reply, but labored 
with a will at turning an imaginary grindstone 
outside the keyhole, while Mr. Boffin stooped at 
it within; he then laughed silently, and stumped 
home. 


~~. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A RUNAWAY MATCH. 


Cuervsic Pa arose with as little noise as pos- 
sible from beside majestic Ma, one morning early, 
having a holiday before him. Pa and the lovely 
woman had a rather particular appointment to 
keep. 

Yet Pa and the lovely woman were not going 
out together. Bella was up before four, but had 
no bonnet on. She was waiting at the foot of 
the stairs—was sitting on the bottom stair, in 
fact—to receive Pa when he came down, but her 
only object seemed to be to get Pa well out of 
the house. 

“‘Your breakfast is ready, Sir,” whispered 
Bella, after greeting him with a hug, ‘‘and all 
you have to do is to eat it up and drink it up, 
and escape. How do you feel, Pa?” * 

‘*To the best of my judgment, like a house- 
breaker new to the business, my dear, who can’t 
make himself quite comfortable till he is off the 


keep well up to the mark this day, what do you 
think you deserve? What did I promise you 
should have, if you were good, upon a certain 
occasion ?” 

**Upon my word I don’t remember, Precious. 
Yes, I do, though. Wasn’t it one of those 
beau—tiful tresses?” with his caressing hand 
upon her hair. 

‘* Wasn't it, too!” returned Bella, pretending 
to pout. ‘‘Upon my word! Do you know, Sir, 
that the Fortune-teller would give five thousand 
guineas (if it was quite convenient to him, which 


| it isn’t) for the lovely piece I have cut off for 


you? You can form no idea, Sir, of the number 
of times he kissed quite a scrubby little piece— 
in comparison—that I cut off for him. And 
he wears it, too, round his neck, I can tell you! 
Near his heart!” said Bella, nodding. ‘Ah! 
very near his heart! However, you have been a 
good, good boy, and you are the best of all the 
dearest boys that ever were this morning, and 
here’s the chain I have made of it, Pa, and you 
must let me put it round your neck with my own 
loving hands.” 

As Pa bent his head she cried over him a lit- 
tle, and then said (after having stopped to dry 
her eyes on his white waistcoat, the discovery 
of which incongruous circumstance made her 
laugh): ‘* Now, darling Pa, give me your hands 
that I may fold them together, and do you say 
after me :—My little Bella.” 

‘*My little Bella,” repeated Pa. 

**T am very fond of you.” 

“T am very fond of you, my darling,” said Pa. 

‘*You mustn’t say any thing not dictated to 
you, Sir. You daren’t do it in your responses 


|}at Church, and you mustn’t do it in your re. 


sponses out of Church.” 

‘*]T withdraw the darling,” said Pa. 

“That's a pious boy! Now again:—You 
were always—” 

‘* You were always,” repeated Pa. 

* A vexatious—” 

‘*No you weren't,” said Pa. 

‘* A vexatious (do you hear, Sir?), a vexa- 
tious, capricious, thankless, troublesome Ani- 
mal; but I hope you'll do better in the time to 
come, and I bless you and forgive you!’ Here 





premises.” 
Bella tucked her arm in his with a merry, 


noiseless laugh, and they went down to the) 


kitchen on tip-toe; she stopping on every sep- 
arate stair to put the tip of her forefinger on ‘her 
rosy lips, and then lay it on his lips, according 
to her favorite petting way of kissing Pa. 

‘* How do you feel, my love?” asked R. W., 
as she gave him his breakfast. 

‘“*T feel as if the Fortune-teller was coming 
true, dear Pa, and the fair little man was turn- 
ing out as was predicted.” . 

“Ho! Only the fair little man?” said her 
father. 

Bella put another of those finger-seals upon 
his lips, and then said, kneeling down by him as 
he sat at table: ‘* Now, look here, Sir. If you 


she quite forgot that it was Pa’s turn to make 
|the responses, and clung to his neck. ‘‘ Dear 
Pa, if you knew how much I think this morning 
| of what you told me once, about the first time 
of our seeing old Mr. Harmon, when I stamped 
|} and screamed and beat you with my detestable 
| little bonnet! I feel as if I had been stamping 
| and screaming and beating you with my hateful 
little bonnet ever since I was born, darling !” 
** Nonsense, my love. And as to your bon- 
nets, they have always been nice bonnets, for 
| they have always become you—or you have be- 
come them; perhaps it was that—at every age.” 
‘Did I hurt you much, poor little Pa?” asked 
Bella, laughing (notwithstanding her repent- 
|ance), with fantastic pleasure in the picture, 
| when I beat you with my bonnet ?” 













‘**No, my child. Wouldn’t have hurt a fly!” | 
** Ay, but I am afraid I shouldn’t have beat 
you at all unless I had meant to hurt you,” said | 
Bella. ‘* Did I pinch your legs, Pa?” 

‘** Not much, my dear; but I think it’s almost 
time I—” : 

**Oh, yes!” cried Bella. ‘‘If I go on chat- 
tering, you'll be taken alive. Fly, Pa, fly!” 

So they went softly up the kitchen stairs on 
tip-toe, and Bella with her light hand softly re- 
moved the fastenings of the house-door, and Pa, 
having received a parting hug, made off. When 
he had gone a little way he looked back. Upon 
which Bella set another of those finger-seals 
upon the air, and thrust out her little foot ex- 
pressive of the mark. Pa, in appropriate action, | 
expressed fidelity to the mark, and made off as 
fast as he could go. 

Bella walked thoughtfully in the garden for 
an hour and more, and then, returning to the 
bedroom where Lavvy the Irrepressible still 
slumbered, put on a little bonnet of quiet, but | 
on the whole of sly appearance, which she had 
yesterday made. ‘‘I am going for a walk, 
Lavvy,” she said, as she stooped down and | 
kissed her. The Irrepressible, with a bounce in 
the bed, and a remark that it wasn’t time to get 
up yet, relapsed into unconsciousness, if she had | 
come out of it. 

Behold Bella tripping along the streets, the | 
dearest girl afoot under the summer sun! Be- 
hold Pa waiting for Bella behind a pump, at | 
least three miles from the parental roof-tree. | 
Behold Bella and Pa aboard an early steamboat | 
bound for Greenwich. 

| 


Were they expected at Greenwich? Proba- 
bly. At least, Mr. John Rokesmith was on the 
pier looking out, about a couple of hours before 
the coaly (but to him gold-dusty) little steam- 
boat got her steam up in London. Probably. 
At least, Mr. John Rokesmith seemed perfectly 
satisfied when he descried them on board. Prob- 
ably. At least, Bella no sooner stepped ashore 
than she took Mr. John Rokesmith’s arm, with- 
out evincing surprise, and the two walked away 
together with an ethereal air of happiness which, 
as it were, wafted up from the earth and drew 
after them a gruff and glum old pensioner to see 
it out. Two wooden legs had this gruff and 
glum old pensioner, and,.a minute before Bella 
stepped out of the boat, and drew that confiding 
little arm of hers through Rokesmith’s, he had | 
had no object in life but tobacco, and not enough 
of that. Stranded was Gruff and Glum in a 
harbor of everlasting mud, when all in an instant 
Bella floated him, and away he went. 

Say, cherubic parent taking the lead, in what 
direction do we steer first? With some such in- 
quiry in his thoughts, Gruff and Glum, stricken 
by so sudden an interest that he perked his neck 
and looked over the intervening people, as if he 
were trying to stand on tip-toe with his two 
wooden legs, took an observation of R. W. 
There was no ‘‘ first” in the case, Gruff and 
Glum made out; the cherubic parent was bear- 
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ing down and crowding on direct for Greenwich 
church, to see his relations. 
For Gruff and Glum, though most events 


| acted on him simply as tobacco-stoppers, press 


ing down and condensing the quids within him, 
might be imagined to trace a family resemblance 
between the cherubs in the church architecture 


and the cherub in the white waistcoat. Some 


remembrance of old Valentines, wherein a cher- 


ub, less appropriately attired for a proverbially 
uncertain climate, had been seen conducting 
lovers to the altar, might have been fancied to 
inflame the ardor of his timber toes. Be it as it 
might, he gave his moorings the slip, and fol- 
lowed in chase. 

The cherub went before, all beaming smiles , 
3ella and John Rokesmith followed; Gruff and 
For years the 
wings of his mind had gone to look after the 
legs of his body; but Bella had brought them 
back for him per steamer, and they were spread 
again. 

He was a slow sailer on a wind of happiness, 
but he took a cross-cut for the rendezvous, and 
pegged away as if he were scoring furiously at 
cribbage. When the shadow of the church- 
porch swallowed them up, victorious Gruff and 
Glum likewise presented himself to be swallowed 
And by this time the cherubic parent was 
so fearful of surprise that, but for the two wooden 
legs on which Gruff and Glum was reassuringly 
mounted, his conscience might have introduced, 
in the person of that pensioner, his own stately 
lady disguised, arrived at Greenwich in a car 
and griffins, like the spiteful Fairy at the chris- 
tenings of the Princesses, to do something dread- 
ful to the marriage service. And truly he had 
a momentary reason to be pale of face, and to 
whisper to Bella, ‘“‘ You don’t think that can be 
your Ma; do you, my dear?” on account of a 
mysterious rustling and a stealthy movement 
somewhere in the remote neighborhood of the 
organ, though it was gone directly, and was 
heard no more. Albeit it was heard of after- 
ward, as will afterward be read in this veracious 
register of marriage. 

Who taketh? I, John, and so do I, Bella. 
Who giveth? I, R. W. Forasmuch, Gruff and 
Glum, as John and Bella have consented to- 
gether in holy wedlock, you may (in short) con- 
sider it done, and withdraw your two wooden 
legs from this temple. To the foregoing pur- 
port, the Minister speaking, as directed by the 
Rubric, to the People, selectly represented jn 
the present instance by G. and G. above men- 
tioned. 

And now, the church-porch having swallowed 
up Bella Wilfer for ever and ever, had it not in 
its power to relinquish that young woman, but 
slid into the happy sunlight, Mrs. John Roke- 
smith instead. And long on the bright steps 
stood Gruff and Glum, looking after the pretty 
bride, with a narcotic consciousness of having 
dreamed a dream. 

After which, Bella took out from her pocket a 
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little letter, and read it aloud to Pa and John; | salute, hat in hand, prey shape, with the gal- 

this being a true copy of the same: lantry of a man-of-warsman and a heart of oak 
“ Dearest Ma,—I hope you won't be angry, but I am | It was a pleasant sight, in the midst of the 

most happily married to Mr. John Rokesmith, who loves | Olden bloom, to see this salt old Gruff and 


me better — I om ane “ye except by loving him Glum waving his shovel hat at Bella, while his 
with all my heart. thought it best not to mention it be- : shat : . — q 
forehand, in case it should cause any little difference at thin white heir flow ed oe, vA af she nad = . 
home. Please tell darling Pa. With love to Lavvy, more launched him into plue water again. “You 
“+ Ever dearest Ma, | are a charming old pensioner,” said Bella, ‘and 

“ Your nee daughter, iI am so happy that I wish I could make you 

“ BELLA " ‘“ 

“ (P.S.Rokesmith),"" happy too.” Answered Gruff and Glum, “ Give 


| me leave to kiss your hand, my Lovely, and it’s 
Then John Rokesmith put the queen’s coun-| done!” So it was done to the general content- 


tenance on the letter—when had Her Gracious | ment; and if Gruff and Glum didn't in the 
Majesty looked so benign as on that blessed | course of the afternoon splice the main brace, it 
morning !—and then Bella popped it into the | was not for want of the means of inflicting that 
post-office, and said, merrily, ‘‘ Now, dearest Pa, | outrage on the feelings of the Infant Bands of 
you are safé, and will never be taken alive !’ Hope. 

Pa was, at first, in the stirred depths of his} But the marriage dinner was the crowning 
conscience, so far from sure of being safe yet, | success, for what had bride and bridegroom 
that he made out majestic matrons lurking in | plotted to do but to have and to hold that din- 
ambush among the harmless trees of Green-| ner in the very room of the very hotel where Pa 
wich Park, and seemed to sev a stately counte- | and the lovely woman had once dined together ! 
nance tied up in a well-known pocket- -handker- | | Bella sat between Pa and John, and divided her 
chief glooming down at him from a window of | attentions pretty equally, but felt it necessary (in 
the Observatory, where the Familiars of the As- | the waiter’s absence before dinner) to re mind Pa 
tronomer Royal nightly outwatch the winking | that she was his lov ely woman no longer. 
stars. But the minutes passing on and no Mrs. “‘T am well aware of it, my dear,” returned 
Wilfer in the flesh appearing, he became more | the cherub, ‘and I resign you willingly. ” 
confident, and so repaired with good heart and | “‘Willingly, Sir? You ought to be broken- 
appetite to Mr. and Mrs. John Rokesmith’s cot- | hearted.” 
tage on Blackheath, where breakfast was ready. **So I should be, my dear, if I thought that 

A modest little cottage but a bright and a | I was going to lose you.” 
fresh, and on the snowy table-cloth the prettiest |‘ But you know you are not; don’t you, poor 
of little breakfasts. In waiting, too, like an at-|dear Pa? You know that you have only made 
tendant summer breeze, a fluttering young dam- | a new relation who will be as fond of you and 
sel, all pink and ribbons, blushing as if she had | as thankful to you—for my sake and your own 
been married instead of Bella, and yet assert- | sake both—as I am; don’t you, dear little Pa ? 
ing the triumph of hcr sex over both John and | Look here, Pa!” Bella put her finger on her 
Pa in an exulting and exalted flurry: as who | own lip, and then on Pa’s, and then on her own 
should say, ‘This is what you must all come | lip again, and then on her husband’s. ‘‘ Now, 
to, gentlemen, when we choose to bring you to | we are a partnership of three, dear Pa.” 
book.” This same young damsel was Bella’s| The appearance of dinner here cut Bella shor: 
serving-maid, and unto her did deliver a bunch | in one of her disappearances: the more effectu- 
of keys, commanding treasures in the way of | ally, because it was put on under the auspices 
dry-saltery, groceries, jams and pickles, the in- | of a solemn gentleman in black clothes and a 
vestigation of which made pastime after break- | white cravat, who looked munch more like a 
fast, when Bella declared that ‘‘Pa must taste | clergyman than the clergyman, and seemed to 
every thing, John dear, or it will never be | have mounted a great deal higher in the church : 
lucky,” and when Pa had all sorts of things | not to say, scaled the steeple. This dignitary, 
poked into his mouth, and didn’t quite know | conferring in secrecy with John Rokesmith on 
what to do with them when they were put there. | the subject of punch and wines, bent his head 

Then they, all three, out for a charming ride, | as though stooping to the Papistical practice of 
and for a charming stroll among heath in bloom, | receiving auricular confession. Likewise, on 
and there behold the identical Gruff and Glum | John's offering a suggestion which didn’t meet 
with his wooden legs horizontally disposed be- | his views, his face became overcast and reproach- 
fore him, apparently sitting meditating on the | ful, as enjoining penance. 
vicissitudes of life! To whom said Bella, in| What a dinner! Specimens of all the fishes 
her light-hearted surprise: ‘‘Oh! How do you | that swim in the sea surely had swum their way 
do again? What a dear old pensioner you are!” | to it, and if samples of the fishes of divers col- 
To which Gruff and Glum responded that he see | ors that made a speech in the Arabian Nights 
her married this morning, my Beauty, and that | (quite a ministerial explanation in respect of 
if it warn’t a liberty he wished her ji and the | cloudiness), and then jumped out of the frying- 
fairest of fair wind and weather; further, in a | pan, were not to be recognized, it was only be- 
general way requesting to know what cheer? | cause they had all become of one hue by being 
and scrambling up on his two wooden legs to | cooked in batter among the white-bait. And 
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the dishes being seasoned with Bliss—an article 
which they are sometimes out of, at Greenwich 
—were of perfect flavor, and the golden drinks 
had been bottled in the golden age and hoard- 
ing up their sparkles ever since. 

The best of it was, that Bella and John and 
the cherub had made a covenant that they would 
not reveal to mortal eyes any appearance what- 
ever of being a wedding-party. Now, the su- 
pervising dignitary, the Archbishop of Green- 


wich, knew this as well as if he had performed | 


the nuptial ceremony. And the loftiness with 
which his Grace entered into their confidence 
without being invited, and insisted on a show 
of keeping the waiters out of it, was the crown- 
ing glory of the entertainment. 

There was an innocent young waiter of a slen- 
der form and with weakish legs, as yet unversed 
in the wiles of waiterhood, and but too evidently 
of a romantic temperament, and deeply (it were 
not too much to add hopelessly) in love with some 
young female not aware of his merit. This guile- 
less youth, descrying the position of affairs, which 
even his innocence could not mistake, limited his 
waiting to languishing admiringly against the 
side-board when Bella didn’t want any thing, 
and swooping at her when she did. Him, his 
Grace the Archbishop perpetually obstructed, 
cutting him out with his elbow in the moment 
of success, dispatching him in degrading quest 
of melted butter, and, when by any chance he 
got hold of any dish worth having, bereaving 
him of it, and ordering him to stand back. 

‘*Pray excuse him, madam,” said the Arch- 
bishop, in a low stately voice; ‘‘he is a very 
young man on liking, and we don’t like him.” 

This induced John Rokesmith to observe—by 
way of making the thing more natural—‘“‘ Bella, 
my love, this is so much more successful than 
any of our past anniversaries, that I think we 
must keep our future anniversaries here.” 

Whereunto Bella replied, with probably the 
least successful attempt at looking matronly that 
ever was seen; ‘‘Indeed, I think so, John, 
dear.” 

Here the Archbishop of Greenwich coughed a 
stately cough to attract the attention of three of 
his ministers present, and staring at them, seem- 
ed to say: ‘‘I call upon you by your fealty to 
believe this!” 

With his own hands he afterward put on the 
dessert, as remarking to the three guests, ‘* The 
period has now arrived at which we can dispense 
with the assistance of those fellows who are not 
in our confidence,” and would have retired with 
complete dignity but for a daring action issuing 
from the misguided brain of the young man on 
liking. He finding, by ill-fortune, a piece of 
orange flower somewhere in the lobbies, now ap- 
proached undetected with the same in a finger- 
glass, and placed it on Bella’s right hand. The 
Archbishop instantly ejected and excommunica- 
ted him; but the thing was done. 

“*T trust, madam,” said his Grace, returning 
alone, ‘‘ that you will have the kindness to over- 


| look it, in consideration of its being the act of a 
| very young man who is merely here on liking, 
| and who will never answer.” 

With that, he solemnly bowed and retired, and 

they all burst into laughter, long and merry. 
| ‘* Disguise is of no use,” said Bella; ‘they all 
| find me out; I think it must be, Pa and John 
dear, because I look so happy !” 

Her husband feeling it necessary at this point 
| to demand one of those mysterious disappear- 
ances on Bella’s part, she dutifully obeyed; say- 

ing in a softened voice from her place of con- 
| cealment : 

‘**You remember how we talked about the 
ships that day, Pa?” 

**Yes, my dear.” 

‘<Isn’t it strange, now, to think that there was 
no John in all the ships, Pa?” 

** Not at all, my dear.” 

“Oh, Pa! Not at all?” 

‘*No, my dear. How can we tell what com- 
ing people are aboard the ships that may be sail- 
ing to us now from the unknown seas!” 

Bella remaining invisible and silent, her fa- 
ther remained at his dessert and wine, until he 
remembered it was time for him to get home to 
| Holloway. ‘Though I positively can not tear 
|myself away,” he cherubically added, ‘‘—it 
|would be a sin—without drinking to many, 
many happy returns of this most happy day.” 

‘*Hear! ten thousand times!” cried John. 
‘*] fill my glass and my precious wife's.” 

‘*Gentlemen,” said the cherub, inaudibly ad- 
dressing, in his Anglo-Saxon tendency to throw 
his feelings into the form of a speech, the boys 
down below, who were bidding against each oth- 
er to put their heads in the mud for sixpence: 
‘*Gentlemen—and Bella and John—you will 
readily suppose that it is not my intention to 
trouble you with many observations on the pres- 
ent occasion. You will also at once infer the 
nature and even the terms of the toast I am 
about to propose on the present occasion. Gen- 
tlemen—and Bella and John—the present occa- 
sion is an occasion fraught with feelings that I 
can not trust myself to express. But gentlemen 
—and Bella and John—for the part I have had 
in it, for the confidence you have placed in me, 
and for the affectionate good-nature and kind- 
ness with which you have determined not to find 
me in the way, when I am well aware that I can 
not be otherwise than in it more or less, I do 
most heartily thank you. Gentlemen—and Bel- 
la and John—my love to you, and may we meet, 
as on the present occasion, on many future oc- 
casions; that is to say, gentlemen—and Bella 
and John—on many happy returns of the pres- 
ent happy occasion.” 

Having thus concluded his address, the amia- 
ble cherub embraced his daughter, and took his 
flight to the steamboat which was to convey him 
to London, and was then lying at the floating 
pier, doing its best to bump the same to bits. 
But the happy couple were not going to part 
with him in that way, and before he had been 
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on board two minutes there they were, looking | mantle and heed A. Hill, on his return to head- 


down at him from the wharf above. 
“Pa, dear!” cried Bella, beckoning him with | 


| quarters, having satisfied himself that the fight- 
| ing was merely a feint on the part of Soult. His 


her parasol to approach the side, and bending | Grace on looking around saw, to his surprise, a 


gracefully to whisper, 
**Yes, my darling.” 


“Did I beat you much with that horrid little | 
| **Lord Wellington does not approve of the use 
| of umbrellas during the enemy’s firing, and will 
| not allow ‘the gentlemen’s sons’ to make them- 
| selves ridiculous in the eyes of the army.” 


bonnet, Pa?” 

‘** Nothing to speak of, my dear.” 

* Did I pinch your legs, Pa?” 

**Only nicely, my pet.” 

“You are sure you quite forgive me, Pa? 
Please, Pa, please, forgive me quite!” Half 
laughing at him and half crying to him, Bella 
besought him in the prettiest manner; in a 
manner so engaging and so playful and so nat- 
ural, that her cherubic parent made a coaxing 
face as if she had never grown up, and said, 
“ What a silly little Mouse it is!” 

“But you do forgive me that, and ev ery thing | 
else ; don't you, Pa?” 

**Yes, my dearest.” 

** And you don’t feel solitary or neglected, go- | 
ing away by yourself; do you, Pa?” 

‘Lord bless you! No, my Life!” 

“Good-by, dearest Pa! Good-by!” 

**Good-by, my darling! Take her away, my | 
dear John. Take her home !” 

So, she leaning on her husband’s arm, they 
turned homeward by a rosy path which the gra- 
cious sun struck out for them in its setting. 


And O there are days in this life worth life and | 
worth death. And O what a bright old song it | 


is, that O ’tis love, ’tis love, ‘tis love, that makes 
the world go round! 





RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD FOGY. 


F any one moving among public men during 
the last four years has kept a private jour- 
nal, and recorded in it the gossip and anecdote 
of the day, he has prepared a very delightful 
book for the readers of the year 1900. If he pub- 
lishes it much earlier than that he will commit 
a sad indiscretion; but if he waits until then, 


and if he has been a faithful journalizer and a | 


good listener, he will be gratefully remembered 
by all lovers of gossip. 

Such a person was Captain Gronow, the first 
of whose volumes was described in this Maga- 
zine some time ago. The garrulous old fellow | 
has since then followed with a second volume— 
on the principle, as he says, that one story sug- 
gests another; and his first volume put him in 
mind of enough to fill a second very pleasantly. 

Captain Gronow tells an odd story of Lord 
Wellington, which shows that the English | 
** Guards” liked to take good care of them- 


selves: During the action of the 10th of Decem- | 


ber, 1813, commonly known as that of the May- 
or’s House, in the neighborhood of Bayonne, the 
Grenadier Guards, under the command of Col- 
onel Tynling, occupied an unfinished redoubt | 
on the right of the high-road. The Duke of 
Wellington happened to pass with Colonel Free- | 


great many umbrellas, with which the officers 


| protected themselves from the rain that was then 


falling. Arthur Hill came galloping up, saying, 


Col- 
|onel Tynling, a few days afterward, received a 
rebuke from Lord Wellingto n for suffering his 
officers to carry umbrellas in the face of the 
enemy; his Lordship observing, ‘‘ The Guards 
may in uniform, when on duty at St. James's, 
carry them if they piease; but in the field it is 
not only ridiculous but unmilitary.” 

While the Allies occupied Paris many dis- 
| putes and duels occurred between English and 
| French officers, both very ready to take fire at 
any thing which looked like an insult. In one 

case a well-known bully entered the Café Fran- 


| cais, and began insulting all the persons who 


jage, and declared his determination to kill a 


were seated at dinner; he boasted of his cour- 





certain M. de F A gentleman present, 

| disgusted at such braggart insolence, quietly 
walked up to this fire-eater and addressed him 
thus: ‘* As you are such a dangerous customer, 
|perhaps you will accommodate me by being 
punctual at the entrance of the Bois de Boulogne, 
near the Porte Maillot, at mid-day to-morrow: 
earlier I can not get there, but depend upon my 
| arriving in due time with swords and pistols.” 
| The duelist began to demur, saying he did not 
, know what right a stranger had to take up the 
quarrels of M. de F ; to which the gentle- 
man replied, ‘‘I have done so because I am 
anxious io rid society of a dangerous fellow like 
yourself, and would recommend you before you 
go to bed to make your will. I will undertake 
to order your coffin and pay your funeral ex- 
penses.” He then gave the waiter a note of 
1000 francs, with the injunction that his orders 
should be executed before eleven the following 
day. This had the desired effect of intimidat- 
ing the bully, who left Paris the following day, 

| and never more was heard of or seen in public. 

| Of one Fayot the Captain relates that he 
| fought more duels than any man in France. 
| His aim with a pistol was certain; but he was 
| not cruel, and he usual!y wounded his adversary 
either in the leg or arm. He was likewise a 
| good swordsman. General Fournier, another 
noted duelist, was afraid of Fayot, and only 
| once measured swords with him; but the lat- 

ter had a hatred of Fournier for ‘having killed 
so many young men belonging to good families. 
In his rencontre with Fayot the General was se- 
yerely wounded in the hand, and ever after 

| Fayot hunted his antagonist from one end of 
| France to the other, determined to put an end 
to the ‘‘ assassin,” as he was called; but the rev- 
| | olution of 1830 came, and all was chaos. Fay- 
ot’s father was guillotined in the south of France 
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in 1793. His mother, after the severe loss she | 


bad sustained in the death of her husband, whom 
she adored, brought up her son at Avignon, tell- 
ing him, as he grew up to be a man, to take 
every opportunity of avenging the death of his 
father. 

Upon the restoration of the Bourbons Fayot 
came to Paris, where, by his singular man- 
ner and dress, he laid himself open to re- 
mark and ridicule. In the daytime he was 
usually dressed in a green coat, white waistcoat 
and neckcloth, leather pantaloons, and Hessian 
boots, with his hat on one side. 
were generally passed either at Tortoni’s or 
Silve’s, the respective rendezvous of the Bona- 
partists and Bourbons. In one or other of these 
cafés Fayot was sure to be found. He publicly 
gave out that he was ready to measure swords 
with any one who dared to insinuate any thing 
against the royal family—a threat sure to bring 
upon him serious rencontres; but nothing in- 
timidated him. It was reported at the time, 
and generally believed, that he had in the short 


period of two years fought thirty duels, without | 
+ & - r ~ | 
Upon one oc- 

. . sa . . | 
casion he repaired to the Théatre Frangais to | 


having been seriously wounded. 


see ‘*Germanicus ;” party-spirit then ran high, 


and any allusion complimentary to the fallen | 


Emperor was received by the Bonapartists with 
applause. Fayot loudly hissed, and a great up- 
roar arose, whereupon he entered the breach by 
proclaiming himself the champion of Legiti- 
macy. ‘The consequence was that cards flew 
about the pit. Fayot carefully picked them up 
and placed them in his hat. After the play 


he wrote his address upon several pieces of pa- 
per, which he distributed all over the Boule- 
yards, stating that he was to be found every 
morning, between the hours of eleven and twelve, 
at the well in the Bois de Boulogne, near Au- 
tenil. Strange to say, after all this row at the 
theatre, only one antagonist was forthcoming. 


On the second day, at the hour appointed, & gen- | 
tleman arrived with his seconds, who found Fayot | 
The name | 
of his antagonist was a Monsieur Harispe, the | 
Pis- | 


in his tilbury, ready for the fight. 


son of the distinguished Basque General. 
tols were chosen, and at the first discharge 
Fayot shot his adversary in the knee; then, 


taking off his hat, he left the ground and pro- | 


ceeded to Paris in his tilbury to breakfast at 
Tortoni’s, where a great many persons had con- 
gregated to know the result of this terrible duel 


Those were singular times, and Captain Gro- | 


now owns that he does not look back upon them 
without a shudder. 
it was enough; for, without having given the 


slightest offense, cards were exchanged, and the | 


odds were that you stood a good chance of be- 
ing shot, or run through the body, or maimed 
for life.” 


so far as is known, a single duel. 
Sometimes the hero of one of these too-fre- 


His evenings | 


**If you looked at a man | 


It is a curious sign of the great change | 
which has come about in manners and morals | 
that the occupation of Richmond has not caused, | 
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quent single combats proved to be no hero at all, 
but a miserable coward. Admiral de la Susse, 
at a ball given by a lady in the Faubourg St. 
Honoré, in a turn of the waltz, accidentally, 
and without the slightest intention of insulting 
any one, came into violent contact with a looker- 
on, who, in a German accent, exclaimed aloud, 
** Quand on est si maladroit, on ne doit pas val- 
Cards were exchanged, and on the follow- 
ing morning the parties met in the Bois de Bou- 
logne. La Susse’s 
took his aim with 


2er. 


adversary won the toss, and 
great coolness, but luckily 
without effect. La Susse then fired, when the 
German fell. The seconds hastened to render 
every assistance in their power; but instead of 
finding the German mortally wounded, as they 
expected, they only found a bullet indented 
against a well-padded cuirass. La Susse, after 
looking attentively with his glass in his eye at 
what was passing, desired his antagonist to rise, 
as he would have another shot at him; upon 
which the cuirassed hero rose, and received a 
well-merited and well-applied kick, without mak- 
ing the slightest resistance, and then walked off 
the ground as if he had accomplished some won- 
derful achievement. This extraordinary duel 
took place in 1816. 

There is a story related of Thackeray, that 
in Paris once, being caught in the act of doing 


| up a guinea to be sent to a poor person, he de- 


clared it to be medicine for a ‘‘ disease of the 
chest.” It seems that a certain Parson Am 
brose had some time before discovered this dis- 
ease, and pointed out a similar remedy. Meet- 


| ing Sir Charles Stewart, he said, 
had terminated he repaired to Tortoni’s, where | 


** Well, Sir Charles, I am in a bad state.” 

‘* What is the matter with you ?” 

‘*T have a complaint in the chest, your Ex- 
cellency.” 

“What Doctor have you consulted ?” 

‘* Lafitte,” replied the parson. 

*‘T never heard of him except as a banker 
Well, what has he done for you?” 

** Nothing.” 

Sir Charles, now discovering the meaning of 
the “chest complaint,” said, in his good-natured 
way, ‘‘Come to the embassy to-morrow morn- 
ing, and I will see what can be done to cure 
| your complaint.” The parson accordingly went, 
and found the embassador at breakfast with the 
Duke of Wellington. After talking over olden 
times, when the Duke was merely Captain Wel- 
| lesley, and lived on intimate terms with the par- 
| son In Dublin, his Grace kindly presented Am- 
brose with a hundred guineas, to take him back 
to England for change of air; which, he trust- 
ed, would contribute to the restoration of his 
health. 

There is a story of Voltaire which might have 
some application in these days, when govern- 
ment contractors display their ill-gotten wealth. 
Before the French Revolution the largest for- 
tunes in France were possessed by the farmers 

of the revenue, or fermiers-généraur. Their 
| profits were enormous, and their probity was 
| very doubtful. It is related that one evening 
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at Ferney, when the company were telling sto- | not possess; and the quietest dowager, before she 
ries of robbers, they asked their host, Voltaire, ventures to adopt a cojffure, as well as the gay- 


for one on the same subject. The great man, 
taking up his flat candlestick, when about to re- 
tire, began, ‘‘There was once upon a time a 
fermier-général—I have forgotten the rest.” 

Here is a comical picture of a great London 
dandy, Lord C——, who excited the astonish- 
ment of the Parisians half a century ago. He 
came, after the manner of dandies to this day, 
last and late to dinner; which he could do, be- 
cause he was just then all the fashion in Lon- 
don and Paris. He was short of stature, and 
rather inclined to be obese, even at five-and- 
twenty; he wore a coat very much thrown open, 
a variety of splendid jewels adorning a transpar- 
ent cambric shirt elaborately embroidered, and 
an exceedingly short, rose-colored waistcoat, 
just covering his ample chest, and cutting his 
somewhat square-built torso exactly in two. 
Add to this, very long, straight, straw-colored 
hair, which he had the habit of throwing con- 
tinually back, or, by a rapid gesture, bringing 
forward to fall over his wild but very expressive 
eyes. 

How the street-boys of New York would 
stare at such a figure now! Captain Gronow, 
by-the-way, remarks somewhat mischievously 
upon the marvelous adaptability of women, 
apropos of the present rage for golden colored— 


|est lady of the demi-monde, will cast a look to 
see what the Empress wears.” Strange to say, 
the supreme good taste and elegance which 
| reign in her Majesty’s toi/ettes were by no means 
conspicuous in her younger days; for, as Made- 
moiselle Montijo, she was voted beautiful and 
charming, but very ill-dressed. 
| Here is another dandy, Captain T , who, 
|coming to Paris after the great war, lived in 
two hotels, on the same principle, perhaps, on 
| which English sailors, just paid off, used to strut 
|about with two watches. His carriages and 
| horses were English, and considered the most 
| perfect things of the day. But the most remark- 
able feature of his eccentricities was the cap- 
| tain’s dress: he wore trowsers capacious enough 
for a Turk; his coat, which he always designed 
himself, was remarkable for its wide, bagged 
sleeves, and an ingenious mode of making the 
| collar a sort of receptacle for a voluminous quan- 
tity of shirt-frill; indeed, the shirt-collar ap- 
peared to descend from his ears all the way 
| down his back, so that you might suppose he 
was looking out of a black chimney-pot. Nature 
| had bestowed upon him handsome features, and 
a profusion of hair, which he had curled and ar- 
ranged in such an eccentric style that the snaky 
locks appeared to be always desiring to escape 


or red—hair. ‘In former days,” he says, ‘‘we | from his head, and were only detained on his 
old fellows may remember that the French type | cranium by a tight-fitting little hat, suitable for 
of womankind was une petite femme mignonne et | aboy about fourteen. He wore a pair of golden 
brune. In the whole of society, thirty or forty spurs, with rowels of the circumference of a 
years ago, one could scarcely have numbered | small dessert-plate. Thus he strutted about the 
more than half a dozentallwomen. They were | streets of Paris, inviting the smiles of those who 
looked upon as anomalies, and saluted not un- | knew him, and the positive laughter of strangers 


frequently with such very uncomplimentary ap- | 
pellations as ‘chameaux gens d'armes,’ ‘asperges,’ | 


etc., etc. Now that it is the fashion to be tall 
and commanding, one sees dozens of gigantic 
women every day that one goes out, with heels 


to whom he was unknown. When Mike Fitz- 
gerald met him for the first time, after the end 
| of the war, he said, ‘‘ Well, T——, I am happy 
| to find you have won your spurs: made of doub- 
| loons, I suppose.” 

In those days beards were completely un- 


inside as well as outside their boots; perhaps | 
even stilts under those long, sweeping petticoats. | known, and the rare mustaches were only worn 
I know not how the change has been effected, | by officers of the Household Brigade or Hussar 
but there it is. Frenchwomen used to have regiments. Stiff white neckcloths, blue coats 
dark hair; blondes were not generally admired, | and brass buttons, rather short-waisted white 
and tried by every possible means to darken | waistcoats, and tremendously embroidered shirt- 
their hair, but now, since the Empress has fronts with gorgeous studs of great value, were 
made fair hair @ la mode, all the women must | considered the right thing. A late popular Col- 
be blondes, and what with gold powder and / onel in the Guards used to give Storr and Mor- 
light wigs they do succeed. As to complex- | timer, the great London jewelers, $125 a year 
ions, a dark one is now unknown; roses and| to furnish him with a new set of studs every 
lilies abound on every cheek: even some yéung Saturday night during the London season. 

men of fashion have not disdained the use of | These dandies did not care much for ‘‘ the dear 
cosmetics, but have come out from the hands_ people,” and made no pretenses. When some of 
of tlie coiffeur romantically pale or delicately Sheridan's constituents demanded that he should 


tinted.” 

He asserts that it is not because the Empress 
Eugénia is the wife of Napoleon III. that she 
sets the fashion, even to those who do not go to 


| vote in their interest, and not in his own, he de- 
clined, saying, ‘‘Gentlemen, I bought you, and I 
assure you that I shall sell you whenever it suits 
my convenience.” Lord Allen, another of that 
set, was driving out with Sir Robert Peel when the 


court, and who turn up their noses at her entou- 


rage. She is considerably older, and certainly latter was Chief Secretary for Ireland. They had 
not handsomer, than was the Duchesse de Ne- 


the misfortune to drive over an old woman, who 
mours when she left France to die in exile; but | was generally stationed on the bridge. A large 


*«she has the chic that the Orleans princesses did mob gathered round the carriage, and, as Peel 
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and the Tory Government were very unpopular, 
the mob began to grow abusive, and cast very 
threatening and ominous looks at the occupants 
of the barouche; when Allen, with a coolness 
and self-possession worthy of Brummel, rose up, 
displaying an acre of white waistcoat, and called 
out, ‘Now, postboy, go on, and don’t drive 
over any more old women.” ‘The mob, awe- 
struck by ‘‘ King” Allen’s majestic deportment, 
retired. 

Many of these young bloods delighted in tak- 
ing the coachman’s place on the public stages. 
Some heirs of large landed proprietors mounted 
the box, handled the ribbons, and bowled along 
the high-road; they touched their hats to their 
passengers, and some among them did not dis- 
dain even the tip of a shilling or half-crown, 
with which it was the custom to remunerate the 
coachman. Prominent members cf the cele- 
brated Four-in-hand Club were seen, either 
driving the coach or sitting cheek by jowl with 
the coachman, talking about horses and matters 
relating to ‘‘ life upon the road.” Oné of these, 
Mr. Akers, was so determined to be looked upon 
as a regular coachman, that he had his front 
teeth filed, that a division between them might 
enable him to expel his spittle in the true fash- 
ion of some of the most knowing stage-coach 
drivers. : 

We close our article with the following story 


of the celebrated Madame Catalani. Her house 





in London was the rendezvous of many of the 
French émigrés; and as she was very rich and 
very generous, she frequently assisted those who 
were in the greatest distress. At the head of her 
profession, with the finest voice in the world, 
and the admired of all admirers, no whisper had 
ever been heard against her fair fame, and she 
lived in the utmost harmony with her husband, 
M. de Valabréque. She was an admirable wo- 
man in every relation of life, and as truly pious 
as she was kind and charitable. ‘ An excellent 
friend of mine, Mr. Fitzwilliam, well known in 
Paris, informed me that as he was seated in 
the stage-box at the opera one night, when Ma- 
dame Catalani was about to appear in one of her 
greatest parts, he observed her in the coulisse, 
before she had to come on, in an attitude of de- 
votion, and evidently in earnest prayer, for the 
space of two or three minutes. When she had 
finished, she made the sign of the cross, and 
went on the stage, where, it is needless to say, 
she was received with unbounded applause. My 
friend, on calling upon the great singer next 
day, told her what he had observed; when she 
informed him, with a charming simplicity, that 
she never went upon the stage without first pray- 
ing to God that He would grant her the favor to 
be enabled to sing well, and to meet with suc- 
cess; nor did she ever fail, on retiring to rest, 
to return thanks to Him for that and all the 
other mercies vouchsafed to her.” 


Manthly Record of Current Cuents. 


UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 7th of August. The 
topics of general interest during the month 
are the various steps toward reconstruction of the 
Governments of the seceding States; the attitude 
of prominent men in the South; the condition of 


the freedmen ; the rapid diminution of the military | 


and naval forces of the United States; and the 
financial position of the country. 


duties and powers as the other Provisional Govern- 
ors appointed by the President, as noted in our 
Record for July. There are now Governors, regu- 
lar or provisional, for all the seceding States. 

Mr. Johnson, Provisional Governor of Georgia, 
has ordered an election to be held on the 4th of 
October for delegates to a State convention to as- 
semble on the 25th of that month. In an address 
delivered at Savannah on the Ist of July, Governor 
Johnson set forth the condition of the State, and in 
effect that of the other seceding States. The peo- 
ple of the Confederate States, he said, find them- 
selves overpowered by*guperior numbers and re- 
sources; they ate now without a Government, 
Legislature, or Judges, deprived of civil govern- 
ment, yet held by the military authority of the 
United States, not as Territories or Provinces, but 
as revolted State8: The President of the United 
States was doing all in his power to restore civil 
government to the Southern States, but his efforts 
would be futile without the aid of the Southern 


| people. 





The oath of amnesty was so framed as to 
distinguish between the friends and foes of the 
United States. Every one, in order to be a voter, 
must take the oath. We are to consider whether 


we will continue in our present condition or return 


to the Union. If we return, we must take the 
oath, which was prescribed not for the purpose of 


| annoyance or humiliation, but as a means of dis- 

tinguishing between the friends and the foes of the 
Judge William Marvin was appointed July 16, 

as Provisional Governor of Florida, with the same | 


Union. When a person, not excepted by the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, took the oath he became again 
a citizen, and acquired all the benefits of loyalty ; 
his property was free from confiscation, his person 
exempt from arrest, and he could go to the polls 
and cast his ballot. The exceptions made in the 
proclamation were not intended for the purpose of 
inflicting penalties upon all the individuals of the 
excepted classes. ‘‘ Nine-tenths of these,” the 
Governor was confident, ‘‘ would be pardoned ; the 
clemency of the Government is wide-sweeping, and 
awaits the return of nearly all with open arms.” 
Mr. Johnson then proceeded to explain the duties 
which devolved upon him as Provisional Governor. 
It was not his province to make laws or to admin- 
ister them, but simply to convene a convention of 
the people ; when that should have been done, and 
the machinery of government put in motion, the 
functions of his office would have been discharged. 
He was clear in the expression of his views on the 
subject of slavery. The prescribed oath included 
the support of the proclamations declaring freedom 
to the slaves in the revolted States. Probably 
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100,000 slaves had been enlisted in the armies of | Mr. Parsons, Provisional Governor of 
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Alabam 


the United States; many others had abandoned | appoints August 31 as the day for the election of 


their former owners, and were now within the con- 
trol of the United States. It was idle to suppose 
that these people would ever be returned to their 
former condition of servitude. Moreover a resolu- 
tion, proposed as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, had passed Congress, declaring that slavery 
or involuntary servitude, except as a punishment 
for crime, should not exist in the United States ; 
this needed only to be ratified by three-fourths of 


the States in Legislature or Convention to become | 


part and parcel of the Constitution. It had been 
adopted by twenty-five States, and the votes of 
only two more were required, which would doubt- 
less be secured. 


the provision would become the fundamental law 
of theland. Again, under the war power, the Pres- 
ident, as Commander-in-Chief of the armies, had 
the right to capture and hold the slaves, either as 
persons or as property ; and now, in virtue of the 
emancipation proclamation, they were emancipated. 
The Provisional Governor could have wished that 
the change had not been thus violently and sudden- 
ly made; but, he adds, ‘‘ Slavery, in any event, is 
gone, and gone forever, and I have no tears to shed 
or lamentations to make over its departure.” Mr. 
Johnson passed on to urge the possibility of South 
and North coming together again in friendship 
within the Union. ‘I have lately been,” he said, 
“among the people of the North, and saw no mani- 
festation of unkind sentiments. 
feeling I saw manifested was in regard to the treat- 
ment of the Federal prisoners at Andersonville ; 
and mankind will join, and gve will join them in 
denouncing that as the most atrocious of cruelties ; 


but no such stigma should rest on the Southern peo- | 
ple, for though they were on the outside, they were | 


yet prisoners as much as those who were within.” 
The summation of Mr. Johnson’s speech was; * All 
your leaders are willing to give up their passions 
and prejudices, and go back to the Union under 


which we prospered, and in which we had no se- | 


rious calamity, until we were tempted to forsake 
it. That same Government which gave us se- 
curity, comfort at home, and respect abroad, will 
still continue to afford us protection and prosperi- 
ty.”—Of similar general purport is the farewell ad- 
dress of Mr. Brown, the rebel Ex-Governor of 
Georgia. He advises the people of the State to 
submit gracefully to the emancipation of their 
slaves, to take the oath of allegiance and qualify 
themselves for voters, to cheerfully join in the 
maintenance of the National Government, to acqui- 
esce in the measures taken for the restoration of 
civil government in their Commonwealth, and to 
give the administration of President Johnson a cor- 
dial support. 

Mr. Sharkey, Provisional Governor of Mississip- 
pi, has appointed the 7th of August as the day for 
the election of delegates, and the 17th as the time 
for the meeting of the State Convention. In his 
proclamation he says, ‘‘ The negroes are now free— 
free by the fortunes of war, free by proclamation, 
free by common consent, free practically as well as 
theoretically ; and it is too late to raise questions as 
to the means by which they became so.” Governor 
Sharkey has reappointed many of the local officers 
who held their posts during the rebellion—requir- 
ing, however, all of them to take the oath of alle- 
giance as prescribed by the President. 


+ 


It therefore made no difference | 
how Georgia should act, for without her ratification 


The only adverse | 





delegates to the Convention, which is to meet on 
| the 10th of September. He has reappointed nearly 
| all of the former incumbents of local offices wha 
| were willing to take the oath of allegiance and t« 
| give bonds for the performance of their duties. Hu 
comments in his address upon the ruin and suffering 
which the war has occasioned, but tells the people 
of Alabama that they still possess all their former 
| political and civil rights, with the exception of that 
of holding slaves. Slavery, he says, is irrecovera- 
| bly gone, and it is the part of wisdom to make the 
| best of the new order of things. He estimates that 
| Alabama sent to the field 122,000 men, of whom 
70,000 are dead or disabled. The estimate of the 
number of men put into the field is probably exag- 
gerated, as by the census of 1860 there were in the 
State a little less than 130,000 white males between 
the ages of fifteen and fifty, the only ages from 
whom soldiers could by any possibility have been 
drawn; and it can hardly be supposed that more 
| than nine out of ten were actually in the field. The 
estimate of the dead and disabled is probably an 
approximation to the truth. According to it more 
than half of the population who were of military 
age in 1860, or who have since become so, are either 
dead or disabled. This estimate represents inade- 
quately the absolute loss of the South in men, for 
| very few under eighteen or over forty entered the 
|ranks. The number between these ages was prob- 
ably about 100,000; so that seven-tenths of those 
who in 1860 were the living able white population 
| of Alabama are now either dead or disabled. That 
State is a fair representative of the entire South. 
And as Alabama contained almost one-tenth of the 
| white population of the eleven seceding States, their 
entire loss in white males, dead or disabled, is fully 
700,000. Adding to these the deaths and disabling 
| of females, old men, and children, which may be 
traced directly to the rebellion, the loss of the South 
can not be less than a million—almost one-fifth of 
the entire white population. 

Mr. W. W. Boyce, formerly Member of Congress 
from South Carolina, made a speech at Winnsboro, 
in which he said that he was confident the great 

majority of the people of that State desired the es- 
'tablishment of State authority in entire harmony 
| with the Government of the United States. Slav- 
ery, he considered, was gone, and the best thing to 
be done was to recognize that fact, and to accept 
it in perfect good faith, with all its logical conse- 
quences. 
| Mr. Perry, Provisional Governor of South Caro- 
| lina, made a speech at Greenville, on the 3d of July, 
| two days after his appointment, but before he had 
| been informed of that fact. A hundred and fifty 
thousand of the best and bravest men of the South, 
he said, have fallen on the field of battle. But the 
| Confederacy has fallen. ‘*‘ We have neither law nor 
jorder.’ There is no protection of life, liberty, or 
| property. Every where there is demoralization, 
|rapine, and murder. Hunger and starvation are 
|upon us. Such are the bitter fruits of secession.” 
After stating that he had from the first foreboded 
such a result, he proceeded to show that the South 
had no real ground for secession. Mr. Lincoln was 
elected in conformity with the Constitution, and had 
he been so disposed he could not have violated the 


rights of the South. For eight years there was not 
|an act of the Federal Government of which the 
To leave the Union for the 


South could complain. 
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sake of preserving slavery was a fatal mistake. 
The Union was the sole safety and protection of 
the institution. The South had indeed been out- 
numbered, but, he added, *‘ The great cause of our 
failure was that the heart of the Southern people 
never was inthis revolution. There was not a State 
except South Carolina in which there was a major- 
itv in favor of secession. And even in South Car. 
olina there were many districts in which one half of 
the voters did not go to the polls.” The people, he 
said, not the President, were responsible for the 
failure of the Confederacy. ‘ They were unwilling 
to make the sacrifices necessary for its success. 
Many who were most prominent in the movement 
never did any thing for it after the war commenced. 
Instead of seeking their proper position in front of 
the battle, they sought ‘ bomb-proofs’ for themselves 
and their sons. There were others who got into 
‘soft places’ and ‘official positions,’ where they 
could speculate and make fortunes on Government 
funds. Toward the latter part of the war it seemed 
that every one was trying to keep out of the army, 
and was willing to pay any thing and make any 
sacrifice todo so. At no time during the last three 
years of the war was there more than one-third 
of the army ready to march into battle.” In the 
course of his speech Mr. Perry made the singular 
avowal that ‘‘ while there was no one in the United 
States who more deeply regretted the secession of 
the Southern States than I did at the beginning of 
the revolution, there is not one now in the Southern 
States who feels more bitterly the humiliation and 
degradation of going back into the Union than I 
do. Still I know that we shall be more prosperous 
and happy in the Union than out of it.”. The pros- 
pects of the South were, he thought, not so gloomy 
‘*T have,” he said, ‘‘ no doubt 


as many believed. 
that in ten years the South will be happy and pros- 
perous again, and we shall find that the loss of slav- 
ery will be no loss at all to our real comfort and 


satisfaction. The planter and farmer will find that 
his net profits are greater with hired labor than with 
slave labor. Every landholder can rent his farm or 
plantation for one-third of the gross products ; this 
is more than kh now makes net after subsisting his 
slaves.” He gives the following picture of th» 
economical working of the system of slavery in his 
own State: ‘ Very few farmers in this section of 
country make any thing except by the increase of 
his slaves. These are divided out among his chil- 
dren at his death, and they pursue the same course 
of toiling and struggling through life to raise ne- 
groes for their children. 
and the country remains unimproved. Ifa planter 
or farmer is enabled to save any thing after sup- 
porting his establishment, it is invested in the pur- 
chase of more slaves. 
nothing to the enjoyment of life or to the improve- 
ment of the country.” In conclusion he exhorted 
his hearers to ‘become loyal citizens and respect 
the national authorities of the Republic. Abandon 
once and forever all notions of secession, nullifica- 
tion, and disunion, Determine to live, and teach 
your children to live, as true American citizens. 
The Republic is destined to go on increasing in na- 
tional power and greatness for centuries to come. 
As soon as the ferment of the revolution subsides 
we shall be restored to all our civil rights, and be 
as free and republican as we ever were. There is 
no reason why there should be any sectional jeal- 
ousy or ill-feeling between the North and the South. 
Their interests are dependent, and not rival inter- 


The lands are worn out, | 


Hence increased wealh adds 
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ests ; and now that slavery is abolished, there will 
be no bone of contention between the two sections.” 
The meeting at which this not altogether consistent 
speech was made was held for the purpose of peti- 
tioning the President to appoint a Provisional Gov- 
ernor and to restore the civil authorities. Having 
received the appointment of Provisional Governor, 
Mr. Perry on the 20th of July issued a proclama- 
tion directing all former civil officers, excepting 
those under prosecution for treason, to resume their 
functions upon taking the oath of allegiance, An 
election for delegates to a State Convention is to be 
held on the first Monday in September, aceording 
to the laws of the State in force before the seces- 
sion ; the Convention to meet on the 13th of Sep- 
tember. All the laws of the State which were in 
force previous to the secession, which are not incon- 
sistent with the proclamation, to be in force. The 
former owners of freedmen must not turn off the 
children and aged to perish, and the freed men and 
women are exhorted to make just and fair cuntracts 
for remaining with their former owners. 

It can not be denied that the political situation 
presents many grave difficulties. From various 
parts of the South there are reports that, on the one 
hand, the former masters are unwilling to make 
equitable engagements with the freedmen; and, on 
the other, that these are abandoning their former 
homes, and flocking to the towns and cities, expect- 
ing to live without work, These reports bear evi- 
dent marks of exaggeration; but still there is 
abundant evidence that there will be no little diffi- 
culty in the practical working of the new order of 
things. 

The first election in the States now under Pro- 
visional Governors took place in Richmond, on the 
25th of July, by order of Governor Pierpont. The 
election was for municipal officers. The election 
was set aside by General Turner, the military com- 
mander of the district, on the ground that voters 
were excluded by reason of having lost their resi- 
dence by their absence as soldiers of the United 
States, while no such exception was taken against 
soldiers absent in the rebel army; that the candi- 
dates elected had been, with a single exception, 
conspicuous in inaugurating and sustaining the re- 
bellion; and the issue had been distinctly made at 
the election between men who had aided the war 
against the Union, and those who had defended the 
flag of the country. 

Major-General O. O. Howard, Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned 
Lands, on the 12th of July issued a circular of gen- 
eral instruction to his subordinate officers through- 
out the South. The State Commissioners are to 
appoint district agents to assist them in the protec- 
tion of the freedmen, the adjustment of rates of 
wages to be paid them by the planters, the estab- 
lishment and management of schools for the educa- 
tion of the colored people, and to make arrange- 
ments for supplying their medical needs. 

The army of the United States which, five months 
ago, numbered a million strong has already been 
reduced to about 100,000, of whom more than half 
are in Sheridan’s Division, near the Mexican front- 
ier. The whole army is divided into five divisions ; 
1. The Atlantic, General Meade, head-quarters Phil- 
adelphia. 2. The Mississipm, General Sherman, St. 
Louis. 38. The Gulf, General Sheridan, New Or- 
leans. 4. The Tennessee, General Thomas, Nash- 
ville. 5. The Pacific, General Halleck, San Fran- 
cisco. The Divisions are subdivided into eighteen 
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Departments, each under a Major-General. Their 
order, names, commanders, and head-quarters are 
as follows: 


Department of the East, Hooker, New York. 
Middle Department, Hancock, Baltimore. 
Department of Washington, Augur, Washington. 
Department of the Ohio, Ord, Detroit. 

Department of the Tennessee, Stoneman, Knoxville. 
Department of Kentucky, Palmer, Louisville. 


worth. 
Department of Virginia, Terry, Richmond. 
Department of North Carolina, Schofield, Raleigh. 


SPP ASR ewm 


Head. 

. Department of Georgia, Stedman, Augusta, 

2. Department of Florida, Foster, Tallahassee. 

. Department of Mississippi, Slocum, Vicksburg. 

. Department of Alabama, Wood, Mobile. 

Department of Louisiana and Texas, Canby, New 

Orleans. 

5. Department of Arkansas, Reynolds, Little Rock. 

. Department of Columbia, Wri gh’, Fort Vancouver. 


Department of California, M‘ Dowell, San Francisco. 


No financial statement was put forth by the Sec- | 


retary of the Treasury on the last of June. This 
omis-ion was supposed by many to indicate a large 
increase of the public debt. These apprehensions 
are mainly dissipated by the official statement on 
the 31st of July. According to this the total debt 
on that day was $2,757,253,275—an increase in two | 
months of $122,000, 000; and this increase is appa- | 
rent rather than real, for a large amount due in 
May was not audited. The details of this debt are 
as follows. 


Debt bearing interest 
i 


Amount Interest. 
$1,108,662,641 80 $64,521,837 59 
1,289, 156,545 05 

1,527,120 09 


857,906,963 92 
253,275 86 $139 


Debt bearing interest 
in lawful money... 
Debt on which interest 


162,468 28 | 


Go Th. 


$2,757, 


The general result of the trial of the Washington | 
conspirators was announced in our last Record. 
The details are as follows. We now give the names 


as they appear in the sentence of the court, most | 


of them have been written in different ways: David 
E. Herrold, George A. Atzeroth, Lewis Payne, 


Mary E. Suratt, were all found guilty of the charges | 


against them noted in our Record for July, and of 


the main specifications under those charges. These | 


persons were all hung on the 7th of July.—Michael 
O’ Laughlin was found guilty of being engaged in 
the conspiracy, but not guilty of the design to mur- 
der General Grant. Samuel A. Mudd, guilty of 
complicity in the conspiracy, and of harboring 
Booth and Herrold after the assassination. Sam- 


uel Arnold, guilty of complicity in the assassina- | 


tion. These three were sentenced to imprisonment | 
at hard labor for life. Edward Spangler of having | 
aided Booth in making his escape, sentenced to im- 
prisonment at hard labor for six years. The Peni- 
tentiary at Albany, New York, was originally des- | 
ignated as the place of confinement, but this was 
subsequently changed for Fort Jefferson, on the | 
Tortugas. Mrs. Suratt protested her innocence of 
the crime of which she was convicted. Payne, 
Herrold, and Atzeroth acknowledged themselves 
guilty, in whole or in part. Mudd acknowledged 
that he knew Booth when he came to his house 
after the murder. having previously been acquaint- 
ed with him. O’Laughlin and Arnold confessed | 
that they had been engaged with Booth in a plot to | 
capture, but not to murder the President. Spangler | 


Department of the Missouri, Pope, Fort Leaven- | 


. Department of South Carolina, Gillmore, Hilton | 


74,740,630 78 
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declared that he knew nothing of Booth’s Sehenition 
| before it was executed, but owned that he had aided 
| his escape.—During the trial of the conspirators 364 
witnesses were examined—201 for the prosecution, 
163 for the defense. The testimony filled 4300 
pages, the arguments 700 pages of manuscript, 
‘‘legal cap” size. The depositions and reports 
taken before the trial employed five short-hand 
writers a fortnight, and required two clerks six 
weeks to brief and file away. 
SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

From Mexico the intelligence is so contradictory 
|as to be wholly unworthy of credit. One report 
| was that the authorities of Matamoras had been or- 
| dered to provide for 35,000 French troops, looking 
| toward hostilities with the United States. Other 
| rumors say that the Emperor Maximilian is prepar- 
| ing to return to Europe. Others still, which seem 
| to be far more reliable, indicate that the Imperial 
Government is steadily securing the ascendency in 
almost every part of the country. 

From //vyti later and more reliable accounts indi- 
cate that the revolt against President Geffrard is by 
no means suppressed, and that the probabilities are 
in favor of its success. It now appears to be a con- 
| test between the blacks, under Francois Jean Jo- 
| seph, and the mulattoes, represented by Geffrard. 
But all representations from this country must for 
the present be regarded with suspicion. 

The Confederate ram Stonewall has been formally 
given up to the United States by the Spanish au- 
' thorities of Cuba. A sum of $16,000, which had 
been advanced to the commander for the purpose of 
paying his crew, has been refunded by the United 
States to the Cuban Government. 

EUROPE. 

The British Parliament was dissolved on the 6th 
of July, and a new election ordered to take place 
| about a fortnight later. The result has been de- 
| cidedly favorable to the present “ Whig” or ‘‘ Lib- 

eral” ministry, led by Lord Palmerston, Earl Rus- 
| sell, and Mr. Gladstone, against the “ Tory” or 
“Conservative” party, of which the Earl of Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli are leaders. Mr. Gladstone, the 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer, was defeated of re- 
| election for Oxford, but was elected from South 
Lancashire. The ‘ Liberals” have gained 57 seats 
| and lost 33—a net gain of 24. Of the 658 mem- 
bers chosen 367 are claimed as Liberals, and 291 as 
Conservatives. —The work of laying the new Atlan- 
| tic Telegraphic Cable has been fairly commenced. 
The laying of the heavy shore end of 25 miles at 
Valentia Ba¥, in Ireland, was completed on the 22d 
| of July, and this having been spliced to the deep- 
| sea cable on the 23d, the Great Eastern commenced 
the work of “ paying out” on the 24th. On the 27th 
she had payed out 300 miles. Atthis rate it would 
take about twenty days to reach the American ter- 
| minus at Heart’s Content Bay ; but it was supposed 
| that as she lightened by parting with the cable and 
| the consumption of coal her rate would increase. 
| Before this Magazine reaches the reader the success 
or failure of the enterprise will have been estab- 
lished. 
| The Confederate cruiser Shenandoah has been at 
| work among our whalers in the Western Arctic 
| Ocean. We have tidings of the destruction of eight 
| whalers, and fears are entertained for our whole 
| whaling fleet in those waters, numbering about 60 
| vessels. The Shenandoah appears to have coaled 
‘last at Melbourne in Australia, and was manned 
mainly by British sailors. 





| 





Chitor’s Cosy Chair. 


A’ example of hearty, unaffected enjoyment is | 
a great public benefit to us Americans. If | 
the English take their pleasure sadly, we take ours 
fiercely. We have a genius for display and ex- 
pense, but none for amusement. The young Amer- 
ican despises pleasure at two cents an hour. He 
measures it, as he measures every thing else, by its 
cost.- Consequently he gets the cost and little else. 
Our religious teaching, too, is a little responsible. 
Pleasure was not a pleasant nor a profitable thing | 
to the Puritan. It was the mask of Satan. It was | 
a gloze and asnare. A smiling saint was as in- 
conceivable to the Reverend Doctor Mather as an 
innocent witch. The Puritan theory of life being 
that of a vale of tears, the ‘ professors” were re- 
solved that the fact should justify the theory ; and 
they practically sneered at the idea of happiness | 
our being’s end and aim as energetically as the 
modern illustration of inflexible Puritanism, Thom- | 
as Carlyle. 

Certainly the church against which the human 
mind was finally forced to protest was as catho-| 
lic in its idea of a truly devout spirit as that of 
Geneva or Scotland.’ In its view a smile was not | 
a sin, nor gayety necessarily godless. Its holy 
days were holidays. Its feasts were truly named. 
And as the traveler of to-day loiters along the roads 
of Southern Europe upon a pleasant Sunday and | 
watches the enjoyment of the population, which | 
unites religious service with innocent amusement, 
he can fully relish the point of the sarcasm which 
represents a Frenchman entering London on a gray 
day when all the houses and shops are closed and 
the smug people in sombre clothes walk solemnly 
by and stare at him as a reprobate, and there is no 
café, no garden, no promenade to cheer him, until 
apprehending the melancholy truth, he gasps in 
consternation, ‘* C’est Soonday !”—It is Sunday ! 

The Germans are the most enjoying people in the 
world, and they teach the rest of mankind by ex- 
ample. If we do not learn, it is not from want of 
teaching. You may descend into any lager-beer 
cellar in the city, or take the car to some country 
garden, and you are sure to find these professors | 
engaged in full practice. A bench, a bare table, a | 
piece of bread, a lump of cheese (smelling to heav- 
en), and a glass of lager—these are all the materi- 
als, and the pleasure really seems to be out of all 
proportion. The roisterers dwell upon it, prolong 
it, gloat over it. They laugh, they chat—how vol-| 
ubly !—they sing, they sigh with satisfaction. The | 
lesson is richly worth a dollar to any American | 
spectator. For, ascend from the cheese and beer- | 
reeking cellar and go into Delmonico’s at noon. | 
What a crowd! what a rush! what wonderful cakes | 
and mysterious comfits! and what pale, thin, fierce, 
anxious people bolting the pastry and washing it 
down with whisky, with claret, with fine Rhenish! | 
There is plenty of German spoken, but the speakers 
are Americanized. This is not a scene characteris- | 
tic of the slow-going, steadily plodding, much-en- | 
joying father-land. At best it is mongrel. 

We must not generalize too severely. But Ger- 
many remains in the traveler’s memory as the land 
of universal enjoyment upon the smallest capital. | 
Speaking nationally, there seems to be more honest | 
pleasure in a generous glass of sound lager than in 
a dozen bottles of old London Particular or a hill- 
side of California hock. The cheapness of pleasure, 
also, is a lesson worth learning. An excellent au- 


thor and sagacious man, Mr. Burton, has published 
a little book called ‘‘ How to Observe.” He will be 


| an excellent man, also, and worthy of honorable 


remembrance, who shall publish an equally valua- 
ble book called ‘ How to Enjoy.” 

But, meanwhile, before it appears, the lesson has 
been practically offered to the city of New York by 


| the Congress of German glee clubs and musical so- 


cieties which assembled here at the close of July. 
It remained in session for a week, marching in so- 
norous processions through the streets, uniting in 
magnificent vocal concerts at the Academy and in 


| various halls, which were truly musical toumna- 


ments, in which various clubs contended for prizes, 
the chief of which were won by two Philadelphia 
societies and a Buffaloclub. The Congress also re- 
paired to Jones's Wood for a monster musical pic- 
nic, where the prizes were awarded, games were 
played, dances were danced, lager-beer was drunk, 
and the horn was sounded. Yet although some 
thirty thousand people were present, there was no 
disturbance. The nimble pickpockets were of course 
there, but they were quietly removed by the lynx- 
eyed police, and a storm descended and put out the 
fire-works, but could not extinguish the geniality of 
the musical crew. 

The singers came from New England, and Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland, and Virginia, and New 
York, and their harmony prefigures that which 


| will presently prevail among the lately discordant 


people of those States. This harmony culminated 
in the great concert at the Academy, which over- 
flowed with sincere lovers and listeners. The or- 
chestra was a hundred, and the chorus a thousand 
strong. The two covered the stage. And the audi- 
ence was worthy the performers and the perform- 
ance. The music was of the more modern masters, 


| including Mendelssohn, whose Walpurgis-night was 


nobly rendered and nobly heard. The late musical 
week in Boston was devoted to the greater instru- 
mental works of the chief German masters. That 
in New York was filled with the music of the less 


| famous but not less popular song-writers and minor 


composers. Both were most memorable and unique 
festivals. Both will be of the greatest benefit to 
musical education in this country. Both are due to 
the generous German genius, to which we are al- 
ready so much indebted for our musical cultivation, 
and whose representatives are to be found every 
where in the country, missionaries of national re- 
finement. 


In this beautiful sammer the College festivals 
have been more interesting than usual. The re- 
action from the peculiar tension of the war has in- 
fused special vigor into every other pursuit, and a 


| more earnest satisfaction into every assembly and 


association. The Commencement season happily 
coincides with that of the general vacation, so that 
the alumni may return and sit at the feet of their 
alma mater, and count the thickening laurels upon 
her brow, and clasp the hands of brethren, without 
the remorseful feeling that it is a pleasure bought 
by truancy. 

College brotherhood is a unique tie, and the class, 
like the whole body of alumni, is a family. It has 
| its united interests, joys, and sorrows. It gives a 
| silver cup to the first-born child. It watches with 
| pride the careers of its distinguished members; and 

classes, like families, acquire a certain traditional 
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reputation in the college, eminent, sometimes— | 
sometimes unfortunate. In the memory of many | 
practical men college life is the sentimental vein. 
They are romantic when they recall it. ‘*‘ College 
days” are still a spell to conjure with among those 
who seem to have been long disenchanted. Nor is 
there any pleasanter sight than, sitting in some 
wall-pew during the exercises of the Commence- | 
ment season, to watch the rows of black-coated 
men, from the eager graduate of last year up to the 
gray and bald and frosty children of tens and scores 
of years before. They are parents, most of them, 
and it can not fail to make them gentler, more con- 
siderate, more sympathetic, to bathe annually in 
the full current of young emotion; to renew their 
youth in the spectacle of what they were, and the 
feeling of what they felt, when the Commencement 
was their Commencement, and they ascended the | 
carpeted steps and received the sacred roll from the 
President, capped and gowned. | 

See him there, placidly sitting in a corner and 
leaning his tranquil face upon the ivory head of his | 
cane. The few white hairs glisten as ‘they are lift- | 
ed by the summer wind that breathes cool through | 
the shaded church from blinded window across to | 
window. It is the venerable pastor of some remote 
parish among the hills, to whom this day is the chief | 
festival of the year. Among those hills his calm 
life glides away. His virtues decorate his daily walk 
as the violets and anemones, the rhodora and the 
sweet-brier blossom in the pastures and on the edges | 
of woods about the village, sweetening the air, | 
brightening the fields, but unnoticed and unknown. 
True to his college traditions, he is still a man of 
books. No society is so fine and dear as that of his | 
library; and the good man sighs to see his stripling 
son bent upon another coarse, and planning to es- | 
cape the path that leads to college. How placidly | 
the old man sits there, watching with musing heart 
and moistened eye the youths who graduate to-day ! | 
How little they, how little most of those who sit | 
around him, remember what he will never forget, | 
that one day of his life he was a hero, renowned, 
admired—and that day his Commencement. Was 
it of him whose performance has fulfilled no prom- 
ise, whose life trickles away in a country meadow, 
reflecting the sky and clouds, instead of flowing a 
mighty river bearing ships and traffic to the sea— 
was it of him the poet sang: 
“Thou calm, chaste scholar! I can see thee now, 

The first young laurels on thy pallid brow. 

O'er thy slight figure, lightly floating down 

In graceful folds, the Academic gown; 

On thy curved lip the classic lines that taught 

How pure the mind that sculptured them with thought ” 
Why not of him as of a thousand others who thought | 
to guide the horses of the sun through the empy rean, | 
and are forever plowing in a potato-field? It is 
only the sharpness of the contrast that makes the 
picture sad. It is only the blunt confronting of 
youth poised on its freshest pinions and launching | 
into flight, with age whose wings are folded and | 
who will fly no more. Patient, contented, helping | 
man and beloved of God, the old man lives his life. 
It was not what he dreamed it would be when he 
stood upon that platform—but it may be nobler. 
He thought then of what he would do; he sees now 
what God has done. There is no doubt longer. It 
is of him the same poet wrote : 

“The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom; 


And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb." 

There has not been a Commencement this year 
at which you might not have seen the old pastor. 
There will never be one at which you may not see 
him in the pew. 

At Harvard there was a special Commemorative 
Service for the children of the University who have 
served in the war, and a permanent memorial will 
be erected, probably in the form of a college hall 
for the anniversary exercises, to be adorned with 
statues, busts, tablets, and other commemorative 
sculptures of her illustrious sons. At Yale and 
Williams there were similar services. Amherst, 
also, and Dartmouth are taking steps to secure the 
same result. Let us hope also that in all colleges 
a professorship of political history and philosophy 
may be established, that the true principles of the 
Gov ernment, for w hich so many college-bred heroes 
have fought and fallen, may be clearly understood. 
If it be worth while to teach American youth the 
structure of the Greek and Roman governments, it 
can not be superfluous to instruct them in the sys- 
tem of which they are parts, and for which they 
| will presently be responsible. 


Ir was not upon Rochefoucault’s general princi- 
ple that the misfortunes of our friends are always a 
little pleasing to us that the Easy Chair beheld with 
satisfaction the burning of Barnum’s Museum, but 
| because it has long had the most disagrecable repu- 
| tation as a dangerous building, likely at any mo- 
| ment to tumble down and bury every visitor in its 
ruins; or, indeed, to do exactly what it has done, 
| burn like tinder, although happily without consum- 
ing hundreds of human beings. 

The rapidity with which the fierce flames envel- 
oped the whole building was startling to any one who 
remembered the narrow staircases and passages by 
which alone a crowd, had it been there, could have 
been saved. Indeed it is plain that if Kennedy had 
succeeded in his plan of setting fire to the Museum 
at night, when it was full of women and children, 
the catastrophe would have been frightful. Fortu- 
| nately at noon there was no performance, and the 

visitors were few, and the few persons in the build- 
| ing escaped. 

Our rural friends especially will mourn with us 
the destruction of the Museum. It was their most 
familiar and popular resort in the city. Mr. Bar- 
num had such a happy knack of unctuous descrip- 
tion that his hand-bills scattered in the cars that 
thundered into town from the east and north and 


| south had all the temptation of special invitations ; 


and it was not easy to believe that the chief oppor- 
tunities of the city had been improved if Barnum’s 
| had not been visited. 

De mortuis nil nisi—verum. Let us confess, as 
we stand at the corner of Ann Street and moralize 
over the blackened beams and the piles of ashes 
and bricks, that it was always a disappointment. 
That, indeed, is not necessarily a discredit. Niag- 
ara and St. Peter’s are both disappointing. It is 
the imagination that dupes us. Niagara must be 
an ocean pouring out of the sky. We hurry breath- 
less to the brink and behold—a river pouring over 
a rocky ledge. St. Peter’s must be so vast that 
the high altar shall be lost in the blue mists of dis- 
tance, like a mountain-peak seen from long leagues 
away. We approach the door; we raise, with beat- 


| ing hearts, the leathern curtain; and lo!—a large 
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church. Was it otherwise with the Museum ? 
city child or the country cousin had heard of it, had 
read of it, had conned the glowing bills, had paid 
the fee that seemed so ridiculously small upon en- 
tering, so considerable upon coming out, and as- 
cending with eager feet the slightly winding stairs, 
beheld—a cookey stand and some glass cases. 

This was always depressing. The practical con- 
sequence of the first impression was that if there 
were a tank with a living alligator, the reactionary 
imagination was sure to consider him either a stuff- 
ed specimen or a knotty log of wood. Then the 
wax-work—the “figgers’’—let us speak of them 
dispassionately, but.was the room not very dark ? 
and were not the “ figgers” very dim? Could we 
reasonably suppose—allowing us to be ten years 
old—that the image called General Grant resem- 
bled the doughty Lieutenant-General? And surely 
the group of Calabrian brigands was sadly confused. 
The stuffed animal department—was that quite sat- 
isfactory ? Did it not seem merely the passage to 
the moral theatre—a kind of ‘‘ entry,” as we say in 
the country? The Easy Chair knows that he and 
the great multitude of boys always congregated at 
the end of the room where cakes and soda-water 
were sold. On the next floor the Happy Family 
was more encouraging; and when a kangaroo was 
placed in the corner there was really some justifi- 
cation of the eager expectation with which we all 
came. 

But, to tell the truth, these were not the special 
charms of Barnum’s. These were things that any 
Museum might have had. Wax *‘figgers” and two- 
headed calves are the mere commonplaces of such 
institutions. The aquaria and the whales and seals 
and living animals, these were real delights; and 


the monsters, the Albinos, the fat women, the giants, 
the dwarfs, these all gave interest a dash of awe 
which was quite curdling and agreeable. The gray- 
ity and half fear with which we children watched 
Commodore Nutt as he swaggered over the floor 
like an imp out of the fairy tales, was impressive 


and amusing. And if we were elderly ladies from 
the country, how we did adjust our spectacles and 
bless our souls as we surveyed the little Miss War- 
ren, whom Tom Thumb married ! 

As-for the “‘ moral” drama, we could never un- 
derstand how huckleberry-pie became sponge-cake 
because you called it so. Still it was interesting 
to know that what was improper a few blocks farther 
along in Chatham Row was very proper at the cor- 


ner of Ann Street ; and it was peculiarly agreeable | 


to those of us who came from the country to be sure 
of our company, and to know that all sorts of 
naughty people were not admitted. However, he 
is a poor traveler who can come to the city without 
learning any thing; and if we learned that some 
people who were not naughty people had extraor- 
dinary manners, it was an increase of useful knowl- 
edge which we could not regret. 


What a shabby old hole it was, to be sure? It 


seems almost cruel to say so when so many of the | 
worthy and industrious persons employed in it may | 


be sorely pinched by the sudden calamity of its 
destruction. But they are already getting hold 
elsewhere. The dramatic company is acting, and 
Mr. Barnum will presently open a show at the 
Chinese Building in Broadway. He says that after 
the fire he consulted his friends as to his wisest 
course. He told them he had a competent fortune 
and could easily retire from active business. 
Among his friends was Horace Greeley. 


The | 


| the natural history of his country: the future citi- 


** What shall I do?” asked Barnum. 

“If I were you,” replied Greeley, *‘I would go 
fishing. I've been trying fer thirty years to go 
fishing, and have never been able to do it.” Bar- 
num will follow that advice. He will go fishing. 
But he will take in men and women instead of scup 
and flounders. 

Tur great public schools of England are roman- 
tic objects to our imaginations. We are in the 
habit of viewing them through the tender light of 
Gray’s ode upon a distant prospect of Eton. We 
think of them as ancestral halls of learning, vener- 
able in themselves and hallowed by tradition. The 
ancient vines that tapestry their gray walls, the 
spacious quadrangles, the studious silence of the 
buildings broken by the merry shouts of the play- 
ground, the indefinable charm of literary associa- 
tion, of which Gray’s ode and Thackeray’s descrip- 
tion of the Charter House, in the ‘‘ Newcomes,” arx 
such exquisite illustrations—all these things actual 
and imaginative combine to invest the great schools 
of England with a profound interest, and to recall, 
when we think of them, the poet’s words: 

**T like a monk, I like a cowl, 
I like a prophet of the eoul: 
And on my heart monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet strains or pensive smiles." 

And all this interest is confirmed and justified 
by the impression, which is quite universal among 
Americans, that the youth who study at those schools 
emerge from their reverend shades amply accom- 
plished scholars, 

It is a disagreeable awaking from an @recable 
dream to learn that we are mistaken. There are 
hints in Tom Brown's school-days, and in Thacke- 
ray also, which suggest a suspicion that all at those 
schools is not quite as the imagination paints, and 
the common opinion accepts. But how little they 
really achieve, how barren of adequate results, 
how amusingly antiquated in theory and practice 
they are, few Americans can understand until they 
read either the original report of the Parliament- 
ary Commission upon Eton and eight of the great 


schools of England, or the digest of that report con- 


tained in a lively pamphlet by Mr. W. P. Atkin- 
son,* whose profession as a teacher, and whose wide 
and various acquaintance with all the literature of 
his profession, peculiarly fit him for the task of com- 
menting upon the Report, which he does with great 
point and felicity. 

This commission was appointed in 1861. It con- 
sisted of six competent gentlemen, who held a hun- 
dred and twenty-seven meetings, examined very 
fully a hundred and thirty witnesses, personally vis- 
ited all the schools, instituted the most searching 


| inquiries in every department of the scholastic man- 
| agement, the history, revenues, and details of man- 
agement, and reported in 1864, in four folio vol- 


umes, containing two thousand pages in double col- 
umns of fine print. Here certainly is copious mate- 
rial for an inquiry into the actual value of these 
schools. 

Mr. Atkinson begins by asking what ought to be 
the education of three thousand of the sons of the 
higher classes of England in her old and richly-en- 
dowed institutions, and in reply supposes what it is. 
The youth will find in them, of course, noble libra- 
ries and the most admirable apparatus; he will be 
taught to understand the physical phenomena and 


* Sever and Francis, Cambridge, Mass. = 
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zen of a great industriel nation, possibly heir to a 
vast landed estate, and probably a legislator for all 
these interests, he will be instructed in all depart- 
ments of science which bear upon these subjects, 
and will help him to govern and guide them. As 
one of the governing class of a commercial island, 
he will be well grounded in history and politics, in 
political economy, and in physical and political ge- 
ography. As an Englishman he will be taught to 
speak and write his noble native tongue with accu- 
racy and ease, and to become familiar with the 
great authors who have illustrated and enriched it. 
Living near the Continent, he will acquire some of 
the neighboring languages, and will naturally be 
accomplished in music or drawing, or at least have 
some acquaintance with their history and achieve- 
ments. 

This is not an unfair statement of what may 
justly be expected in a liberal course of education 
for a young English gentlemen at an enormously 
endowed English school. After a careful study of 
the long report of the Commission Mr. Atkinson 
gives us the astounding conclusion, which he justi- 
fies by details of testimony from the various teach- 
ers in the schools, that “‘ in the great schools of En- 
gland, in the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
whole of modern physical science....the whole 
study of the outward world is, I do not-say, pursued 
imperfectly: it isnot pursued at all: it is absolutely 
ignored as an essential part of education; and a 
head master of twenty-seven years’ standing can be 
found who says he thinks as a training of the mind 
it is worthless—it gives no power!” 

“Wheat do the schools teach?” the reader asks 
in amazement. Latin, Greek, and, subordinate to 
these, mathematics. Of the thirty-five masters at 
Eton twenty-four are classical, and eight are mathe- 
matical; while three teach all the modern lan- 
guages, physical science, natural history, English 
language and literature, and drawing and music: 
and this is the proportion in all except Rugby, which 
is more civilized. Mr. Atkinson does not quarrel 
with classical study. He is ascholar, and he knows 
its value. But for that reason he values it justly. 
It is ‘‘ the preposterous abuse of classical study and 
the absurd neglect of science” which seems to him so 
appalling. The end of education, as he says, being 
a true and symmetrical mental development, the 
means must be more various and powerful than the 
grammar of two dead languages. 

But at least, it will be urged, what they do teach 
they teach thoroughly. Let the Dean of Christ 
Church College, Oxford, which receives, with Uni- 
versity College, the majority of Eton boys, answer. 
“Some fifty or sixty young men matriculate at 
Christ Church in the course of each year. Of these 
perhaps ten will read for honors in classics. Such 
men would be able to construe with tolerable cor- 
rectness a new passage from any Greek and Latin 
author, translate a piece of easy English prose into 
tolerable Latin, and answer correctly simple gram- 
matical and etymological questions in Latin and 
Greek. The other forty or fifly would not.” These 
last can scarcely construe properly the authors they 
profess to have read. They are examined in the 
first four books of the Aineid, and the same of the 
liad. They are not examined at matriculation in 
ancient or modern history or geography. They 
are tested in arithmetic, but not in algebra. 

There is probably hardly a boy who has been 
examined this summer for admission to any of our 
colleges who is not better fitted than the great ma- 
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| jority of those who come up every year from the 
great English schools to enter the Universities, 
| Of study at the University Mr. Atkinson does not 
treat at length. But it is interesting to compare 
Gibbon’s account of Oxford a century ago with the 
| two papers upon the same University by Professor 
| Goldwin Smith lately published in this Magazine. 
| Mr. Atkinson says, trenchantly : ‘‘ Oxford and Cam- 
| bridge are little more than cockpits on a larger scale 
| and for older combatants to engage in contests of 
| the same kind as those at the schools.” And he 
then naturally asks, ‘‘ Whence come the real schol- 
ars” of England ? 
This question he answers by saying that the re- 
|ally fine scholars in England are fewer than we 
suppose; and that the English aristocracy, as a 
| body, are not well educated. The best scholars in 
that country he believes to be self-educated or pri- 
| vately trained. The ignorance of many of those 
supposed to be of the scholarly class and the nar- 
| Fowness of University training he illustrates by the 
gross ignorance of statesmen like Lord Derby and 
Mr. Gladstone in regard to our war. 
Meanwhile England herself is moving toward 
reform. The old institutions are so intensely aris- 
| tocratic that new schools for the “middle class” 
| are already established, where the experiment of a 
| modern education is tried, and with success. Such 
| are Marlborough, Wellington, and Cheltenham col- 
leges, and the City of London school. - Mr. Atkin- 
| son’s idea of a true reform is that it must found a 
| course of liberal education represented by a more 
thorough study than at present of the Latin lan- 
guage and literature as the foundation of a study 
| of language and general grammar, and of a knowl- 
edge of the kindred modern tongues, but in which 
the study of Greek shall be whol/y superseded hy 
a real study of the mother tongue and their lan- 
guages; and in which the study of physical science 
shall be begun with the earliest development of the 
observing faculties. Not the least interesting part 
of his pamphlet is the testimony of eminent scien- 
tific men in England, such as Sir Charles Lyell, 
Professor Faraday, Professor Owen, Dr. Hooker, 
and Sir J. F. W. Herschel to the insufficiency of 
the present system. 

From these fragmentary hints the great interest 
and value of Mr. Atkinson’s little work may be 
conjectured. It is notable, also, as an illustration 
of the present tendency of the American mind to 
emancipate itself wholly from its old superstitions 
in regard to England; an emancipation which will 
inevitably result in a more intelligent and cordial 
friendship. 


Ix one of his caustic tirades against snobbery 
Thackeray stops and says: ‘ Well, I have no doubt 
I should be very glad to be seen walking down Pall 
Mall with a duke on each arm.” He confesses that 
it is almost impossible for aj; Englishman to rid 
himself of this mean subservience to rank, titles, 
accident. Whoever goes to England is confounded 
by it. Men of the best sense yield to it. The spirit 
of caste is hardly less marked in India than in En- 
gland. A nobleman, by reason of his title merely, 
and without the least regard to his intrinsic nobil- 
ity, carries a charm which stupefies common sense. 
A toad with a jewel in his head would be a very 
valuable and interesting phenomenon ; but to treat 
all toads as if they had jewels would be the prac- 
tice of dull barbarians only. 

It is astonishing that a people which, like the 








English, takes peculiar pride in its manliness and 
common sense should be the victims of so crude a 


superstition as nobleman-worship, and should tol- | 


erate from any of their fellow-subjects such insolence 
as the conduct of Lords constantly discloses. 
Americans, in common with Englishmen, have a 
profound reverence for money, and an undue defer- 
ence for rich men. But there isghis to be said in 


justification of our weakness, that with us great | 
fortunes are usually the sign of special ability, of | 
extraordinary shrewdness, or of some positive tal- | 
ent; while hereditary titles and wealth refer to | 


graves and dead men and extinct sagacity only. 
Nor do we permit rich men to encroach upon com- 
mon rights. Wealth is jealously watched by us. 
It secures no special privilege as rank does in En- 
gland. Its inability to intrench itself in long de- 
scents tends constantly to its humiliation. There 
is no man in this country, not the President of the 
United States, who would write, or wish to write, 
to a railroad company such a letter as an English- 
man, known as the Earl of Winchelsea and Notting- 
ham, lately wrote to the Chairman or President of 
the Southwestern Railway. 

The Earl had been smoking in a railroad-car, and 
was properly complained of by the station-master 
and duly summoned before a magistrate. He did 
not appear, but wrote this ludicrous letter to the 
President : 

‘*Srr,—I demand the instant dismissal of the station-mas- 
ter, named Atter, at your Vauxhall Station, who has had 
the effrontery to apply for a summons (involving a breach 
of privilege) against me at the Wandsworth Bench, for 
what he has the impudence to term smoking contrary to 
your by-law. I beg you to observe that the piece of impu- 
dence involves a breach of the privileges of the House of 
Lords, and that you, the Chairman of the Company, shall 
be held responsible for it. 

** WINCHELSEA AND NOTTINGHAM.” 


This is exquisite. It transcends Punch. The 
railway company makes regulations for the comfort 
and safety of passengers. It is made the duty of 


its officers to complain in case of a breach of the | 
One of these rules forbids smoking. | 


regulation. 
A passenger smokes in defiance of the order and 
the officer complains. The ridiculous passenger 
flies into a passion, calls the lawful and necessary 
conduct of the officer ‘‘ effrontery ;” and being 
caught, flagrante delictu, in the very act of smoking, 
against the rule, denounces the ‘‘impudence” of the 
officer for calling smoking ‘‘ smoking,” and a breach 
of the rule, ‘‘ contrary to your by-law.” The re- 
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| friends and foes. In London the dinner was attend- 
ed by some of our best English friends, and Pro- 
fessors Cairnes and Goldwin Smith made excellent 
speeches. A letter was read from John Bright, and 
one from Mr. Minister Adams, whom a family atfilic- 
tion detained at home. In Berlin there was an 
| agreeable assembly, and in Paris a beautiful fete 
| was given by Mr. Minister Bigelow at the Pré-Cat- 
alan, a garden in the Bois de Boulogne. 

The gate was adorned with the American and 
French flags blended, and the Stars and Stripes 
floated from a flag-staff in the centre of the lawn. 
There was a tent for dancing and dinner; a band 
of music, and a pretty café. There was also a lit- 
tle theatre where a conjuror delighted the children 
while the older guests danced in the tent or prom- 
enaded. At two o'clock the distinguished com- 
| pany arrived—among them were the three chief 

ministers of the Emperor and the diplomatic corps. 
| At three, as the clergymen who were to perform 
some religious exercises had not arrived—and in- 


| deed, as the letter from which we derive our in- 


| formation slyly says, they did not appear until din- 
ner-time — Mr. Bigelow welcomed the guests in a 
| pleasant little speech. At six he handed in to a 
| cold dinner the wife of the Minister of the Colonies 
and Marine; and after dinner, although speeches 
had not been designed, the true Fourth of July af- 
| flatus filled some patriotic souls, and they gave voice 
| to the generous enthusiasm of the day. 
It does not appear that the slightest allusion was 
| made to Mexico or the Monroe doctrine. Indeed, 
| it is not improbable that upon those heads the Em- 
| peror is of opinion that the least said the better. 
| The prospects of the Latin race upon the American 
| continent are at present rather cloudy. M. Velas- 
| quez, the Minister of Maximilian, gave a banquet 
at Rome and invited the Pope’s Ministers. There- 
|} upon Cardinal Antonelli improvised an entertain- 
| ment for the same day, and all the official person- 
| ages attended. The Minister was naturally offend- 
| ed by so gross an insult, and will doubtless be with- 
drawn. Meanwhile the Pope’s Minister, or Nuncio, 
in Mexico has been instructed to leave, on the 
ground that he can not remain and see the Church 
insulted. Having thus forfeited the countenance 
| of the Church party, and being opposed by the Ju- 
| arez or Liberal party, the representative of the Latin 
| race has little left to depend upon but the bayonets 
| of France. 
| This was naturally not a subject for American 
Fourth of July speeches in a pretty Paris garden, 


doubtable gentleman adds that calling smoking | with the Emperor's Minister of Foreign Affairs 
smoking, and a by-law a by-law, involves a breach | drinking your good health in the most sparkling 
of the privileges of the House of Lords, and serves | Champagne, and the United States Minister hand- 
notice upon the President that he shall be held re-| ing out the wife of the Emperor's Minister for the 
sponsible for a breach of privilege committed by | Colonies—which do not quite yet include Mexico. 
somebody else. | But we may all be glad that the host of the United 
If it be one of the privileges of the House of | States in the pleasant /’ré-Catalan was a gentleman 
Lords that a peer may smoke in railroad-cars, it| so sagacious and accomplished, and so truly an 
must be equally his privilege to smoke in a church | American by the profoundest conviction, as John 
or wherever else he pleases, and to make himself | Bigelow. In his hands the honor of the country 
generally a nuisance. John Bull finds many things | will neither be imperiled by foolish bravado nor by 
in our society at which he feels called upon to sneer | undignified servility. He will not interpret the 
or shout. Does it ever occur to him that he is often | Monroe doctrine as a declaration of our right to do 
the most ridiculous object in Christendom ? | just what we choose, while if danger menaces this 
| country from any quarter whatever we need have 


Ir is pleasant to observe that the Fourth of July | no fear that he will not promptly and manfully de- 
was very generally observed by Americans in Eu- | mand the utmost respect for our rights. 


rope. The day has acquired a new significance, It is not the least of our good fortunes that upon 
and it was especially proper that its meaning should | this memorable Fourth of July the United States 
be refreshed in the memory both of our foreign | were represented in Europe by Mr. Adams in En- 
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gland, Mr. Bigelow in France, Mr. Marsh in Italy, 
and Mr. Motley in Austria, besides their honorable 
and honest associates in the other countries. A na- 
tion will inevitably be judged by foreigners by the 
character of its official representatives. Fifteen 
years ago His Excellency Mr. Hannegan, Minister 
of the United States to Prussia, harangued the pop- 
ulace of Berlin in his shirt, mad-drunk. His Ex- 
cellency Mr. Wright, present Minister of the United 
States at the same court, drinks no wine. There is 
just that difference between the hectoring insolence 
of the spirit that directed the United States Govern- 
ment then and its lofty moderation and fidelity to 
republican principle now. 


Enitor’s Hrowrr. 


= LD CAT” ADAMS lives in Texas. He is 

so called from a circumstance which oc- 
curred once when he was out fishing for ‘‘ cat-fish,” 
or, a8 you call them, “‘bull-heads.” He caught a 
beautiful black bass—they call them trout—and 
being very angry, he threw it back into the water, 
saying, ‘“‘ When I fish for trout I fish for trout, and 
when I fish for cat I fish for cat!” But this is not 
my story. Old Cat had a neighbor who was very 
deaf, and who always sat in the long hot days on 
the porch of his house, which was some little dis- 
tance from the street. One morning old Cat came 
along on horseback—every body rides on horseback 
there—and halting in front of his neighbor's house 
he commenced moving his lips as if he were telling 
something to his deaf neighbor, who was sitting as 
usual on the porch. ‘* What is it?” says his neigh- 
bor. 
if he were telling an important piece of news, but 
not a sound did he utter. ‘*I can’t hear!” said his 
neighbor, curling up his hand back of his ear, as 
deaf people do. “Louder!” Old Cat took both his 
hands and doubled them up in front of his mouth, 
in the shape of a speaking-trumpet, and again com- 
menced working his lips and getting red in the face 
with the exertion. “I can’t hear!” Says his neigh- 


Cat again began working his lips rapidly, as | 


| not to-day, as the folks expect him home before 
| dark. Why how deaf you do grow, mother!” 
**Oh, well, come some other day, Deacon. Now 
| do, won't you?” said Mother Call, as she bowed the 
Deacon out. 
‘*Smart gal that,” said the Deacon, as he trudged 
jalong home. “She'll find her way through the 


| world, I'll warrant.” 


In your July issue I see an anecdote in reference 
to the conversation held between the marine and 
| the English officer. The incident referred to was 
of actual occurrence, as was also the following, in 

which the same irrepressible Martin also figured, 
while on a short leave of absence from the Niagara, 
while she was waiting for the cable. 

Martin, having got tired of London, bethought 
himself of taking an airing into the country; and 
being, as usual, quite Democratic in his views, took 

| @ seat in a first-class carriage. Subsequently, be- 
fore the train started, other parties entered, some 
of whom were the cream of Snobocracy, and seeing 
a common soldier in their presence, and at his ease, 
became quite indignant. After a time they con- 
cluded to inform the conductor and have him eject- 
ed. Accordingly the aforesaid personage came 
pompously in, and, addressing Martin, said, 

**My man, do you know you are in the wrong 
car?” 

‘Ts not that a first-class ticket?” said M., pro- 
ducing the article. 

‘* Yes, but this car is for gentlemen.” 

‘* Well, don’t you call me a gentleman ?” 

“Pooh! who made you a gentleman ?” 

‘*General Washington !” was the cool reply ; and 
Martin laid himself back preparatory to a comfort- 
| able ride. 

It was reported on board the ship that some of 
| the attachés of the American embassy were in the 
| same car, and were so well pleased with the dénoue- 
ment that Martin was feasted and feted to his heart’s 
| content for a weck. 





A Svexpay-scnoor scholar at Akron, on being 


bor, and getting up from his seat, commenced mak- | requested, with other members of his class, to re- 
ing his way toward the gate, where he could hear | peat from the Bible a verse of his own selection, 
better; but Cat, pretending to be very indignant, | promptly gave the following: “ If any one attempts 
put spurs to his horse and rode away, leaving his | to haul down the American flag, shoot him on the 


poor neighbor bewailing his fate at being deaf, and 
at having lost so much news. 


Goop old Mrs. Call was quite hard of hearing, 
being somewhat advanced in years. Her daughter 
Lydia was a bonnie lass, who loved a good time and 
knew well how to get it up. Lydia had arranged 
a junket, and the young men and maids were all on 
hand. In the midst of the fun in popped old Dea- 
con L——, to see how the widow fared. This was 
a wet blanket upon the merriment: and the Dea- 
con he hung on, till Lydia was out of all patience. 
She kept wishing and wishing he would go, but 
still he sat chatting with the widow on things above 
and things below; but by-and-by he gets up to de- 
part. 
“Oh, Deacon, Deacon!” said Mother Call; 
“don’t think of going before tea. Oh, do stcp to 
tea, won't you?” 

The Deacon, so strangely urged, replied: ‘‘ Well, 
I rather think I will, as the folks will not expect 
me home before dark.” 

“What did he say, Liddy ?” said the widow. 

Lydia had a ready answer: ‘‘He says he will 


spot!” 


Dvrrne the early part of 1863, while the Union 
forces were before Charleston, South Carolina, a 
Union officer had a domestic parrot. The bird was 
kept near the trenches, and had learned from the 
negroes on the island to say, ‘‘O Lord! O Lord!” 
One day a stray shot wounded the poor bird, and it 
fluttered over to the enemy’s works, crying, ‘‘O 
Lord! © Lord! O Lord!” and breathed out its life 
with these earnest words. 


WE have a friend who is a somewhat noted prac- 
tical joker, residing in a country residence near the 
ocean. Some time since he had a visit from Pro- 
fessor , of poetic memory. The Professor is a 
keen trout fisherman, and seeing a large pond at 
some distance from R——’s residence, inquired : 

“Can you fish for trout in that pond ?” 

‘Oh yes,” said R——, “as well as not.” 

“ Possible !—where’s your rod ?” 

‘‘T have none. I’m no fisherman. But if you 
want to try, we'll go over to S—— and get tackle, 
and you may try your hand at it to-morrow.” 








It was thereupon agreed to do so, and the day 
was passed by the worthy Professor in preparations 
for angling. 

The next morning early R drove him over 
to the pond, and he whipped it all around, to wind- 
ward and leeward, and tinally waded it up to his 
waist, and threw his flies most skillfully, but never 
raised a fin. At length, as the sun grew intolera- 
bly hot, he turned to R , who lay under a tree 
solacing himself with a book and cigar, and ex- 
claimed, 

‘‘T don’t believe there is a trout in your pond!” 

‘*T don’t know that there is,” replied R . im- 
perturbably. 

“ Why, you told me there was.” 

‘Oh no,” said R , very leisurely turning and 
lighting another cigar; ‘‘ you asked me if you could 
fish for trout here, and I said you could as well as 
not. I've seen folks do it often, but I never knew 
of one being caught here.” 

The result might be anticipated. R walked 
home, and the Professor drove the horses; nor did 
R venture within reach of the Professor’s rod 
until after dinner. 


“An! here you are, my good fellow; how d’ye 
do? Upon my honor it does my heart good to see 
you once more! How’s your family and the old 
woman? we haven't seen her for a long time—when 
is she coming down to see my wife?” 

“T am quite well, I thank you; but indeed, Sir, 
you have the advantage.” 

‘* Advantage! my good fellow—what advant- 
age ?” 

‘* Why really, Sir, I do not know you?” 

‘*Know me! well, I don’t know you: where in 
the deuce is the advantage ?” 


Ruiprnc in a street car in New Orleans soon after 
the surrender of Lee’s army, but before that import- 
ant intelligence had been made public here, my 
attention was attracted by the entrance of a news- 
boy with an armful of the evening edition of the 
Times. While evolving the picayune necessary for 
a purchase, I asked, with that impatience of delay 
peculiar to the time, ‘‘ What’s the news ?” 

A vacant expression swept over his face, and aft- 
er a vain effort at recollection, he called to a con- 
frere who maintained a precarious foothold in the 
doorway—a prominent feature in all car locomotion 
in the Crescent City—*‘ Bill, what was it that man 
down at the newspaper-office told us to call’?” 

‘* Surrender of Lee’s army—the war inadvertent- 
ly closed!’’ was the reply; and turning, with an 
air of relief, he announced, with all the animation of 
revivified memory, ‘‘ The war is virtuously closed !” 

Of course, upon referring to the column for fur- 
ther information, I read the news heading—‘* The 
war virtually closed.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Cincinnati Gazette, 
writing reminiscences of Sherman's campaign in 
North Carolina, is responsible for the following : 

General Sherman complained that the Govern- 


ment had never distinctly explained to him what | 


policy it desired te have pursued. ‘‘I asked Mr. 
Lincoln explicitly, when I went to City Point, 


whether he wanted me to capture Jeff Davis or let | 


him escape, and in reply he told me a story. 

That ‘‘ story” may now have a historical value, 
and I give it therefore as General Sherman said Mr. 
Lincoln told it—only premising that it was a favor- 
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ite story with Mr. Lincoln, which he told many 
times, and in illustration of many points of public 
policy: 

‘*Tll tell you, General,” Mr. Lincoln was said to 
have begun, ‘‘ I'll tell you what I think about tak- 
ing Jeff Davis. Out in Sangamon County there 
was an old temperance lecturer who was very strict 
in the doctrine and practice of total abstinence. One 
day, after a long ride in the hot sun, he stopped at 
the house of a friend, who proposed making him a 
lemonade. As the mild beverage was being mix- 
ed, the friend insinuatingly asked if he wouldn't 
like the least drop of something stronger, to brace 
up his nerves after the exhausting heat and exer- 
cise. ‘No,’ replied the lecturer, ‘I couldn't think 
of it; I'm opposed to it on principle; but,’ he add- 
ed, with a longing glance at the black bottle that 
stood conveniently at hand, ‘if you could manage 
to put in a drop unbeknownst to me, I guess it 
wouldn't hurt me much!’ Now, General,” Mr. 
Lincoln is said to have concluded, ‘I’m bound to 
oppose the escape of Jeff Davis; but if you could 
manage to let him slip out unbeknownst like, I 
guess it wouldn't hurt me much!” 

‘* And that,” exclaimed General Sherman, “is 
all I could get out of the Government as to what 
its policy was concerning the rebel leaders till Stan- 
ton assailed me for Davis's escape !” 

I seND you a petition that was recently presented 
to the ‘‘ Honorable Mayor and Common Council of 
the City of Lockport.” I might remark that this 
city has only been incorporated about four months, 
and that eur estimable citizens have not learned 
the ways of cities : 

* To the Honorable Mayor and Common Council of the 
City of Lockport: 

“The petition of sundry inhabitants of that part of the 
City of Lockport lying west of Transit Street in said City, 
humbly showeth: That the attention of your petitioners 

| has been called to an ordinance lately passed by your 

Honorable body, dividing the territory of said city, and 
setting apart that portion of the city lying west of Transit 
Street as a public pasture for milch cows withif the streets 
thereof. Your petitioners, in view of the fact that no 
member of your Honorable body resides within the boun- 
dary of said city, so set apart, west of Transit Street, have 
been led to think that all the bearings of said ordinance 
upon the subject of the pasturage of milch cows upon the 
public streets have not been fully considered by your Hon- 
orable body. The number of milch cows belonging to 
members of your Honorable body and others, living east 
of said Transit Street is believed to be very large, and we 
| regard the pasturage afforded by the streets lying west of 
Transit Street to ke entirely inadequate to the support of 
the entire cow population, and that Cave Street, Vine 
Street, and other streets east of Transit, furnish as good 
pasturage as Niagara, Ontario, and other streets west 
thereof. We therefore humbly ask that the said ordi- 
nance be so amended that milch cows bélonging west of 
Transit Street may have the same privilege to graze upon 
the streets east thereof that those belonging within the 
| territory where your Honorable body all reside have upon 
the streets where your petitioners reside. Or in case this 
can not be done, then that all milch cows belonging east 
of Transit Street be prohibited from grazing upon the 
streets west thereof. 

** Wm. Keep, E. Shepard, 8. Caverno, D. E. Dole, G. W. 
Gould, Chas. Strong, John Lee, G. W. Boughton, W. 
Gardner, Wm. P. Warren, B. H. Fletcher, L B. 
Luce, Jas. Wallace. 

“Darep Locxrort, June, 1865.” 


A RATHER amusing and unusual clerical mistake 
occurred in Aberdeen one Sunday forenoon. It so 
| happened that the ministers of the Established and 
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Free St. Clement's churches, Footdee, were both | 
enjoying holiday out of town. Arrangements had 
consequently been made with two young preachers | 
to supply the respective pulpits; and accordingly, | 
in fulfillment of promise, Substitute No. 1 arrived | 
at the Free Church vestry in good time to dispatch | 
the preliminary adornments, get the manuscript | 
into exact, position, etc. By the time these little 
needfuls Were accomplished, “Substitute No. 2 came | 
on the ground, when, of course, some conversation 
took place as to the minister of the church having 
bespoken two aids. However, guileless of wrong 
and in the best humor, taking it for granted that | 
the double supply was a bit of forgetfulness or mal- 
arrangement on the part of their friend, the parson 
proper, Substitute No. 1 ascended the pulpit, while 
No. 2 went and took his seat among the worshipers. 
The psalm being duly given out, the singing com- 
menced—every thing proceeding decently and in 
order. Meantime the thought flashed across the 
mind of a shrewd elder, who had seen the two 
cemers arrive, that possibly one of them might be 
intended for the old Zion, whose clergyman, he 
happened to know, wasfrom home. Forthwith the 
Free beadle was dispatched to make inquiry as to 
how the land lay over the way, and happening to 
meet his Established brother of the pass, he learned 
in hot haste that with him all was barrenness—no 
help or aid having at ten minutes past eleven, the 
hour of beginning the service, put in an appear- 
ance. The mischance was clear as light. Back 
hurried the Free Church beadle, who hastily in- 
formed the occupant of the pulpit that he was in 
the wrong box, who thereupon, with all necessary 
speed, quitted the place while the singing was still 
going on. While all this was transacting, the con- 
gregation of the Established Church were, it may 
be imagined, in a somewhat anxious condition as to 
what had become of the gentleman who was to con- 
duct their services, it being now about twenty min- 
utes past eleven. At the close of the two kirks, 
however, all was made clear, but whether the ex- 
cellence of the respective sermons (both, doubtless, 
good), or the perplexing incidents of the day, formed 
the chief topic of commentary, may be left to be 
inferred. 


| 
| 


| 


Tuere lives at Macksburgh, on Duck Creek, 
twenty miles northwest of Marietta, Ohio, a man 
named Thomas Murphy, who made an ‘oil lease” 
to some New York parties, which was also execut- 
ed by his wife. It was sent back to him with di- 
rections to go before a justice of the peact with his 
wife and acknowledge it. Now Murphy is a jus- 
tice himself. In a few days the lease came back 
with the following acknowledgment : 

State of Ohio, } os On this 26th day of July, 
Washington County, 1865, before me came Thom- 
as Murphy and Emma his wife, to me known, and ac- 
knowledged that they did execute the above lease, And 
the said Emma, on a private examination by me made, 
separate and apart from her husband, further acknow]l- 
edged that she executed the same freely and without any 
fear of her husband. Tuomas Murpuy, 

Justice of the Peace. 


Lorp Erskrsr, when somewhat young at the 
bar, was engaged in the following case: An old 
gentleman had died at a village inn, and a will was 
produced, by which all his property was left to an 





attorney not in the most distant way related to the 
testator. The widow of the gentleman in question 
was left in a state of destitution with a large fami- 


ly. In vain did she solicit the attorney to assist 
her in providing for herself and family. The mat- 
ter soon became the subject of general conversation, 
| and means were provided to enable the widow to 
contest the validity of the will, on the ground of 
the testator’s incapacity to make a bequest at the 
time. Erskine was retained for the widow, and 
successfully advocated his client’s cause. In the 
course of the trial the defendant brought forward, 
as evidence to show that the testator was in a fit 
state of mind to make and execute the will in ques- 
tion, witnesses who swore they had seen the testa- 
tor playing at cards. ‘Gentlemen of the jury,” 
said Erskine, “it certainly appears that the old 
gentleman had been played with ; how far this is a 
test of his sanity will be for you to determine. Yes, 
he played at cards—probably he might play a king, 
or a queen, or an ace: but, gentlemen of the jury, 
before you leave the box, I think that I shall be 
able to point out the party who played the KNAvE 
in this business.” 


Tue following letter was received by the teacher 
of one of the public schools in Philadelphia from an 
aggrieved parent : 

Phil* June 8'® 1865 

Sir, Madam or Miss—I beg leave of the permission to 
express that the several seditions probably unknown to 
your opposition should now Pend at a barr of your Foren- 
sic adjudication, as by a certain misdemeanor yesterday 
my son Jacob was beaten in the side—greatly Infuriating 
his internal organs. If therefore if he be wrong Spare not 
correction to whom it should be applied (Via) of prevent- 
ing such future Seditious scintilations to Evaporate, while 
taciturnity may with greater ease preside You would 
also oblige me at the leisure periods of play to keep the 
said Jacob within your school to the strict attention to the 
end that his mind might with greater ease be apprehensive 
to his book And oblige 

Yours truly 
Jonson P, WILLIS. 


Oxe of the daily papers says that Joseph Aspin- 
all, for the last eleven years “‘ starter” for the Brook- 
lyn City Railroad, died lately of dysentery. As an 
instance of his attention to business, and to show 
that his mind was ever occupied by thoughts of his 
duty, the following incident is related: He visited a 
church, not long since, in the neighborhood of Myr- 
tle Avenue, and during the preaching fell asleep. 
When the sermon was about concluded he awoke, 
and imagining himself on duty at the Fulton Ferry, 
he exclaimed aloud, ‘‘ What's the matter with that 
Myrtle Avenue car? are you going to stay there 
all day?” The effect on the audience can be better 
imagined than described. 


Lams once convyulsed a company with an anec- 
dote of Coleridge, which, without doubt, he hatched 
in his hoax-loving brain. ‘‘I was,” he said, “ going 
from my house at Enfield to the East India House 
one morning when I met Coleridge on his way to 
pay me a visit. He was brimful of some new idea, 
and, in spite of my assuring him that time was pre- 
cious, he drew me within the gate of an unoccupied 
garden by the road-side, and there, sheltered from 
observation by a hedge of evergreens, he took me 
by the button of my coat, and, closing his eyes, 
commenced an eloquent discourse, waving his right 
hand gently as the musical words flowed in an un- 
broken stream from his lips. I listened entranced ; 
but the striking clock recalled me to a sense of 
duty. I saw it was of no use to attempt to break 


| away; so, taking advantage of his absorption in 
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his subject, and, with my penknife, quietly sever- 
ing my button from my coat, I decamped. Five 
hours afterward, in passing the same garden on my 
way home, I heard Coleridge’s voice ; and on look- 
ing in, there he was with closed eyes, the button 
in his fingers, and the right hand gracefully wav- 
ing, just as when I left him. He had never missed 





From Elmira a correspondent sends a few inci- 
dents characteristic of the Thirty-seventh New 
York Volunteers, or Irish Rifles : 

Upon first taking the field the regiment was 
armed with smooth-bore muskets. One of the men, 
e cleaning his gun, remarked: 

** An’ is it Irish Rifles we are? Sure there is no 
rifle to this at all: a smooth-bore it is.” 

To which a comrade replied : 

‘* Kape still, ye gossoon ; an’ isn’t a smooth-bore 
an Irish rifle ?” 





whi 


DvurtnG the march from Fortress Monroe to York- 
town the baggage-trains were delayed, and in con- 
sequence the regiment was short of rations for a 


couple of days. At that period of the war the the- | 


ory that the rebels could be starved out was in 
vogue. One of the men con:mented on it by shout- 
ing, at the top of his voice, ‘* Back-bone of the re- 
billion broken—the ribils nearly starved out! Be 
gorra, it’s meself that’s had but one cracker in for- 
ty-eight hours—thraa cheers for the Union !” 





Ar the battle of Williamsburg one of the men 
received a scalp-wound directly on top of the head, 
which would have been instantly fatal had it passed 
a quarter of aninchlower. The blow knocked down 
and partially stunned him. Upon recovering he 
ed out, ‘* Who is it that is thirstin’ for military 
glory? Not I, be gorra! Here's fur the raar!” 
and, suiting the action to the word, started for the 
hospital. 





ANOTHER wounded man saw in hospital a rebel 
soldier of his own race with whom he had once been 
acquainted in New York. ‘Ye bloody villain,” 
said he to him, “it’s meself that will bate ye fur 
jinin’ the ribils!” and thereupon commenced to 
belabor him, and a fight ensued which was quelled 
by the surgeon. 


Ar the battle of Fair Oaks the regiment, led in 
person by the lamented Kearney, made a gallant 


and successful charge against a vastly superior force | 


of rebels. In relating the affair to a comrade who 


was not present at the fight, one of the soldiers re- 
marked, ‘‘ Ye ought to have seen the divel Kearney 
wid his sword in his one hand and the reins stuffed 
into his mouth, swearin’ and chaarin’ ivery sicond.” 
The question was asked how he could cheer with 
reins in his mouth. ‘‘ Ye spalpeen, ye! what do 
ye know about war? Didn't he spit ’em out ivery 


time he swore at the ribils, and lapped ’em in again | 


ivery time he tould us to give it to the bloody say- 


sich.” 


One or two of the soldiers having been punished 
by the colonel for laxity of vigilance when on guard 
led to an amusing occurrence shortly afterward. 


The colonel was returning to camp one cold, stormy | 


night. The sentinel promptly challenged him, and 
demanded the countersign. It happened that the 


colonel had forgotten the countersign. He was or- | 
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| dered to halt ; whereupon he commenced to expos- 
tulate with the sentry, telling him that he was the 
colonel, etc. The sentinel replied, “I don't know 
ye at all at all: halt where ye are;” meanwhile 
presenting bayonet at his breast. After remaining 
out in the cold for about half an hour the officer of 
the guard directed the sentry to allow the colonel 
to pass in. No further complaint of neglect of duty 
while on guard was again presented. 

DerinG the winter of °61 and °62, when all was 
“quiet on the Potomac,” good fare, comfortable 
quarters, and little to do, made the men quite cheer- 
ful and contented. After pay-day one of them gave 
the toast, ‘‘ If this be war, may there niver be pace !” 
Another toast given was: ‘ Here's to the hope that 

| the Thirty-siventh may become the tirror of the 
world and the admeration of the faymale six!” 





Derine one of the first performances of the 
“Trovatore” in Prague a funny event occurred. 
Leonora had poisoned herself, and Manrico had 
been condemned by his unnatural brother the Count, 
who had given the customary order to his satellites, 
“Conduct him to death.” The order, however, was 
misunderstood by the faithful but unreasoning su- 
pers, who, allowing the Troubadour to go off unac- 
companied to execution, turned and began dragging 


at the prostrate Leonora. That embarrassed prima 
donna, dreadfully confounded, at length burst out, 
|in pure Viennese, with ‘*Aber /asst’s mi doch liegen, 
| und ziegt’s mi nit!” (Anglice, ‘* Do leave me alone, 


and don’t haul at me!”) To which request an irre- 
pressible super loudly replied, ‘‘ No, miss, we've 
got to arrest you.” The audience burst into laugh- 
ter, and the curtain fell. 


Tue last joke at the expense of the French Soci- 

ety for the Protection of Animals is to the follow- 
ling effect: A co intryman, armed with an immense 
club, presents himself before the president of the 
society and claims the first prize. He is asked to 
describe the act of humanity on which he founds 
his claim. 

**T saved the life of a wolf,” replies the country- 
man. ‘I might easily have killed him with this 
bludgeon ;"’ and he swings his weapon in the air, 
to the intense discomfort of the president. 

‘* But where was this wolf?” inquires the latter. 
“What had he done to you?” 

‘He had just devoured my wife,” is the reply. 

The president reflects an instant, and then says, 
“*My friend, I am of opinion that you have been 
sufficiently rewarded.” 





A FRIEND in Memphis writes: It is very grati- 
fying to observe how entirely the ‘war spirit,” 
that animated and controlled the minds of all class- 
es of men two or three years since in this region, 
has died out, and given place to more of fraternal 
| feeling among those so recently enemies than the 
most sanguine could have anticipated. This is no 
less true among soldiers than citizens; and before 
|the late “order” was issued prohibiting returned 
‘<Confeds” from wearing their uniforms it was no 
uncommon thing to see groups of men clad in the 
gray and blue jackets sociably mingling together 
| and enjoying themselves, 
| <A few days since two soldiers, one a “‘ Fed” and 
the other a ‘‘Confed,” evidently bent on having a 
‘*eay and festive” time, entered one of the princi- 
pai saloons in this place and called for drinks; but 
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the keeper reminded the “ boy in blue” that a mili- 
tary order prohibited him from selling liquor to 
Federal soldiers. After a little consultation, howev- 
er, the pair again approached the counter, and the 
**Confed” took a drink, while the ‘‘ Fed” consoled 
himself with a cigar. They then retired from the 
room, and availed themselves of the first conven- 
ient place to exchange jackets, when they returned 
to the saloon, and the ‘‘ Fed” (now having a gray 
jacket on) called for a drink, which was not denied 
him; and the ‘“‘Confed” took a cigar, after which 
little “strategy” they went on their way as cozily 


as if they had not been trying to cut each other's | 


throats these four years. 


Aw Irishman with his family, landing at Phila- 
delphia, was assisted on shore by a negro, who 
spoke to Patrick in Irish. The latter, taking the 
black fellow for one of his own countrymen, asked 
him how long he had been in America. “ About 
four months,” was the reply. The chop-fallen Irish- 
man turned to his wife and exclaimed, ‘‘ But four 
months in tle country and almost as black as jet!” 


Ar a crowded lecture the other evening a young 


lady, standing at the door of the church, was ad- 
dressed by an honest Irishman: ‘ Indade, Miss, I 


should be glad to give you a sate, but the empty 
ones are all full.” 


Tue singular things told in your July number 
of the Rey. Dr. West, regarding his absence of 
mind, remind me of a near relative of mine; and 
as, according to the popular proverb, we should 
“never spoil a joke for relationship,” I will relate 
an anecdote of him. 

My grandfather was returning home one evening 
from the hay-field, driving his oxen before a load 
of hay. 


think of one of her favorite tricks of pulling, he un- 
tied her again, and mounting, rode alongside, still 
driving the oxen. 
was his wont, in which balky mares and all other 
vexatious sublunary matters were banished from 
his mind. But this serene state was suddenly bro- 
ken up by his happening to think, when near home, 
that he had, when starting from the hay-field, tied 
that unruly beast to the cart behind. Entirely for- 
getting the precaution he had afterward taken, he 


whirled about only to discover that she was missing | 


from the place ; and, supposing that she had pulled 
loose, he rode back at full gallop in search of the 
stray vixen. 
one of his neighbors, a stuttering fellow, to whom he 
ealled out to know if he had seen any thing of her. 
Before the man had half surmounted his t-t-t’s (per- 


He had tied an old mare, which he had | 
been using, to the cart behind; but, happening to | 


He fell into a deep reverie, as | 


In the course of half a mile he met | 


schoolmams, who can talk a man blind, and haye 
| energy enough to command an army, if need be, to 
teach the summer school. She taught to the sat- 
| isfaction of every body, and at the close of the term 
| came to Mason for payment. He “was very sorry ; 
he intended to have the money ready for her, but it 
had slipped his mind; he would see the treasurer at 
| once, and if she would call the next Thursday she 
could have it.” Thursday came, and with it the 
schoolmam. Mason started: ‘‘I declare—you'll 
| have to pardon me, but I have been so busy that | 
haven't thought of that money since you were here 
before. Can you call next Monday?” She could, 
and would. Monday came, and it was the same 
scene, with an invitation to come again on Wednes- 
day, and there should be no further need of coming. 
The lady assented, but took occasion to say, in very 
| decided tones, that she had already called three 
| times, and should come but once more. It was 
just enough to show that there was fire in her, and 
‘to give Mason a warning. Mason—who loved a 
quiet life—saw this, and no doubt really meant to 
| have the money ready, for her decided manner 
startled him a little, and he was fidgety all the 
afternoon. But alas! Wednesday came, and the 
money was yet unprocured. Mason was sitting at 
his desk, when, looking up, he saw Miss Jones 
coming toward the office. ‘‘Good gracious!” he 
| exclaimed, jumping up, “there’s that schoolmam 
again! Here, Clark, tell her I’ve gone out, you 
| don’t know where !” and Mason sprang into a shal- 
| low closet that was used as a wood-box, and closed 
the door. Miss Jones came in and inquired for 
Mason. “ You'll find him in the next room,” said 
| Clark, pointing to the closet-door. To it she went, 
and opened wide—when there, raised some three 
feet by the wood upon which he stood, and bracing 
| with his hands upon the wall above the door he 
stood staring her full in the face, looking as if pil- 
loried for sheep-stealing. The scene that followed 
may be imagined. Mason listened in silence, and 
when the lady had finished her remarks, meekly 
said that he would bring her the money. After she 
| went out he sat for a long time, his head bowed 
| upon his hands, as if in the deepest thought. Fi- 
| nally, he rose, drew a long breath, and slowly 
shaking his head, solemnly said, ‘‘ Clark, I think 
I'll have to kill you; it will never do to have this 
get out, and I see no way but to kill you.” Clark 
| made him an offer: Mason was every day to bring 
him a large, nice apple, and he would say nothing 
about it. Mason assented, and for many weeks a 
large apple was every morning laid upon Clark's 
desk; but one morning it was forgotten, and the 
story came out. 


| 


Doctor Dyer, of Chicago, having all his life 


haps from a comical expression in his face) the been a thorough-going abolitionist, was appointed 
whole truth flashed into my grandfather’s mind, | by President Lincoln one of the Commissioners to 
and he turned back at full speed, without waiting | adjudicate upon the cases of vessels captured upon 
for a reply to his inquiry, only exclaiming, ‘‘ Let | the African coast while engaged in the slave-trade. 
her go: I'll not look her up.” But it was too late In the summer of 1863 the Doctor took passage 
for him to save himself, and his neighbors in the | from Liverpool to Liberia. Upon the ship were 
old Connecticut village never suffered the story to | passengers from almost every country in Europe; 
be forgotten as long as he lived there. one of these, an Englishman, was boastful, as En 
glishmen are sometimes. After expatiating at 
some length to our Commissioner and his fellow- 
voyagers upon the glories of the insular kingdom, 
practical joke upon the other. Mason was a most | he wound up by saying, with a grand flourish, that 
worthy citizen, all but a fearful habit of procrastina- | ‘‘the English were the only people upon whose 
tion. He was elected school of the | dominions the sun never set.” ‘‘ That,” said the 
district, and employed one of those smart, voluble | Doctor, like old Rodger, closing one eye so as to 


Mason and Clark occupied the same office, and 
neither ever let slip an opportunity for getting a 
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take sure aim, “is, I suppose, because they are the 
only people that can’t be trusted in the dark !” 


A Boynton correspondent writes : 

Rey. Colonel Granville Moody, of Ohio, better 
known as the ‘* Fighting Parson,” preached a ser- 
mon on a Quarterly Meeting occasion, in July, 
1865, in the New Foundry Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia. At these meetings 
it is the custom to take up a collection for the sup- 
port of the presiding elder and for other purposes. 
On this occasion, after Colonel Moody had closed 
an earnest, eloquent discourse, he said: 

‘*The stewards will now please pass around the 
baskets, and collect two hundred dollars !” 

This novel appeal for money put the audience in 
the best of humor, and they paid the amount. 


A FRIEND of ours has a little son, three years of 


age, very brave, and remarkably considerate for one | 


of his years, as will be proved by the following cir- 
cumstance: One day a cow ran at him unceremoni- 
ously; the child naturally betook himself to his 
heels. His elder brother meeting him as he was 
rushing into the house inquired the cause of his 
somewhat hasty movements. The heroic child re- 
plied ‘‘that he wasn’t afraid at all, but he thought 
he might scare the cow if he staid!” 

Eveky place has its eccentric characters. When 
these remarkable personages were distributed S 
was not forgotten. Uncle Edward ‘still lives, 
and as he is continually “ putting his foot into it,” 
we are continually having something new to laugh 
at. If his blunders upon the third relrearsal prove 
more blundering, like the ‘‘ Washoe Papers” they 
are all founded on fact. 

In this section wood-surveyors are appointed, 
whose business it is to measure the wood which is 
brought to market for sale. One day it happened 
they were all out of town; Ned at this time was 
anxious to have the load which was on his wagon 
measured; he ran from one place to another vainly 
endeavoring to find the right man. At last, becom- 
ing perfectly disgusted with the whole race, he de- 
clared he was going to the Selectmen to have more 
surveyors appointed, so as to haye ‘‘some of them 
at home when they are all gone away !” 

Again, speaking of the worthlessness of boys 
when together, says he, ‘‘ You take one boy alone, 
and another boy with him, and he'll do more work 
than two boys together !” 


” 


A ‘‘COAL-MINE” writer says : 

In the show window of one of our book stores, on 
the Fourth, was displayed a very pretty device, con- 
sisting of a wax figure representing the Goddess of 
Liberty, draped with the American flag, ete. Over 
the head of the figure was the inscription, ‘‘ Victo- 
ry!” A group of Emerald islanders (in which, by- 
the-way, our town, like all mining towns, abounds) 
stood looking in the window, when suddenly one of 
them, perhaps more of a ‘‘scholar” than the rest, 
commenced spelling out the inscription. Said he: 
** V-i-c, vie, t-o, to, ry, Victory ; what do they want 
wid the Quane av Ingland in there, along wid the 
Shtars an’ Shtripes, I wonther ?” 


Upon the second call of the President for 300,000 
more, several regiments from different States were 
raised for the cavalry arm of the service, and, be- 
fore taking the field, were rendezvoused at Camp 


| Stoneman, District of Columbia, for the purpose of 
| getting mounted. But at the time Grant pushed 
| Lee out of Mine Run the exigency of the service 
| required several of these regiments to take the field 
as infantry. Among them was the Second New 
| York Mounted Rifles. Among the lucky ones to 
| get mounted was the Third New Jersey Cavalry, 
| who wore very gay uniform cloaks lined with yel- 
| low, and the Hussar cap, and were called in the 
| division butterflies by the boys; and expressions like 
| this might often be heard on the march: “ There 
| goes a butterfly ; ketch him and put him in a can- 
teen!” 

One day the Second New York Mounted Rifles 
were halted and at rest to allow a battery to pass. 
The boys were very tired, and nothing was said 
until one of the Third New Jersey (an orderly) came 
riding through alone, when Johnny H——, of Com- 
pany C, a boy that never could keep still, looked up, 
and in a quiet way saluted the Third New Jersey 
| with, ‘‘ How are you, butterfly?” Third New Jer- 
sey turned partly around in his saddle, with a smile, 
and saluted with, ‘‘ How are you, caterpillar?” 
Johnuy H never said butterfly again until his 
own regiment was mounted. 


I AD not been long in New Orleans when I was 
one evening invited by a mutual friend to call on a 
young lady belonging to one of the best families. 
On my way to her residence I was prepared by my 
friend to meet a paragon of female loveliness and 
culture. I was pleased with the visit, and her real 
loveliness of manner and sparkling vivacity enabled 
me to submit patiently and pleasantly to a homily 
on the resources of the South, not only as regards 
the products of her soil but of her intellect, and her 
independence of the North in that respect. Of course 
the little beauty was fashionably “ secesh,” and 
| Spoke of the greatness of the South with all of a 
woman’s ardor. After a time the young lady 
changed her conversation to the subject of music, 
and, seating herself at the piano, played and sung 
exquisitely some snatches from Italian opera. 
Then she sung a ballad or two. Finally, turning 
to me, she said: 

‘* Have you any favorite song you would like me 
to sing ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, and named a song. 

She replied that she had never heard of it, and 
wished to know who wrote it. 

** William Cullen Bryant, of New York, the great 
American poet—of course you have heard of him ?’ 

“Oh yes,” she replied; ‘J have heard his min- 
strels sing !” 

How would the venerable, gray-bearded Thana- 
topsis smile to be taken for the manager of Dar 
Bryant's minstrels! 


CoLonet PANGELOss (a foreigner), who occupie: 
a desk in one of the departments of the metropolis, 
lately returned from a visit to Maryland, where he 
had been stationed while in the army. His friend, 
Miss Florence, asking for the last items of news 
from that region, was answered by the following 
odoriferous compound: ‘‘The peoples down there 
don't like Mistere Lincoln; Mistere Lincoln is in 
very bad smell in Maryland !” 


Tue Colonel—like all amiable people, when 
roused—is rather dangerous to those who encounter 
him; and makes threats of ‘‘ trashing and smash- 
ing” in a manner to alarm quiet, unoffending mor- 
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tals. One day, at his office, desiring to pass into 
a brother-clerk’s room, he found the entrance ob- 
structed by a gentleman sitting in the doorway, 
whom he politely requested to move. ‘The gentle- 
man neither looked at him nor replied. The Col- 
onel made his request again, in a more decided man- 
ner, with the same result. Our Colonel's patience 
being exhausted, he made a more touching appeal 
by upsetting the contumacious offender upon the 
floor. The occupants of the room rushing to the 
seene of action explained to him that his victim was 
a deaf mute, upon which the enraged Colonel ex- | 
claimed, in an injured tone, ‘* Vell then, ry didn’t he 
tell me so?” 


A LETTER came a short time since to the Drawer, 
indorsed on the outside as follows : 
** So_prer'’s Lerren—shove it ahead, 
Plenty of hard tack, but no soft bread, 
Six months’ pay due, and nary a red.” 


A Few years since the Legislature of Michigan 
passed what was termed the ‘ Four-Gallon Act,”’ 
which prohibited the sale of ale or malt liquors in 
less quantities than four gallons. Governor Wisner 
—who, in the late rebellion, as Colonel of the Twen- 
ty-second Michigan Infantry, gave up his life for his 
country—signed the bill, and it became law. The | 
day after it took effect the Governor, being in a 
saloon—a place he very seldom visited—called upon 
some friends to take a glass of ale with him. The | 
ale was drank, and the Governor threw down on 
the counter a quarter eagle gold-piece in payment. | 
The bar-tender put the money in the drawer, and 
went directly about other matters. The Governor 


called his attention to the fact that he had not given | 
him back his change, when the bar-tender remark- 


ed, ‘* Governor, the piece you gave me just paid for 
four gallons of ale, and you can have the rest of the 
four gallons when you choose to call for it. You, 
Governor, signed the law that compels us to sell the 
liquid so, and should not. complain if its practical 
workings do not suit you.” 

Governor Wisner’s friends here brought in the | 
laugh, and he good-humoredly joined with them. | 
Whether on account of this experience, or for other 
reasons, the ‘‘ Four-Gallon Law” was afterward re- 
pealed. 


One of our lovers in Vermont writes: 

Many years ago, when Dover, New Hampshire, | 
and the adjacent county were first settled, there 
lived in the town of Somersworth, in that State, 
one Colonel Higgins, a notorious old toper, who | 
was in the habit of visiting a tavern near where | 
the village of Great Falls now stands, and partak- | 
ing rather freely of toddy, and returning by way 
of Dover, where he always wound up with getting 
jolly drunk, and going home in that plight, much 
to the annoyance of his good wife. One fine morn- 
ing he started on his usual rounds, and his wife en- 
treated him rather harder than usual to see if his 
resolution would not let him get by that tavern 
once. So the old Colonel made his usual visit to 
Great Falls, and did not visit the tavern; then went 
to Dover, as usual, and when he approached the 
tavern he put spurs to his horse and dashed by, | 
much to the astonishment of the landlord and the 
by-standers. He did not go but a few rods, howev- 
ar, before he wheeled short around and exclaimed, 
“Well done, Resolution! You have done nobly to 
let me get by that tavern once, and now I will go 


back and treat you.” He went back to the tavern 
and treated his ** Resolution” till he was drunk as 
usual, and went home to boast of the strength of 
his resolution to his good wife. 


Tue old Colonel owned a flock of hens, which he 
was very careful to keep shut up during planting 
season, and his wife would let them out occasional- 
ly to enjoy themselves in the garden. The Colonel 
seeing them in the garden one day, supposed of 
course they belonged to his neighbor, and, greatly 
enraged at the destruction of his property, he seized 
his old musket and blazed away at them, and sent 
a lad with the dead chickens to his neighbor's house, 
with a message couched in language rather more 
forcible than polite. The next day the operation 
was repeated, and so on for several days; and the 
Colonel was greatly astonished at his neighbor's 
silence and good-nature, as he never sent back any 
more than very polite thanks for the “ gift,” as he 
expressed it. Well, it so happened that the Colo- 
nel went to look after his hens one day, and found 
but very few in the pen. After looking and won- 


| dering for a while the reason for his neighbor's good- 


nature dawned upon him, and he was heard to ex- 
claim, ‘* I have been killing my own hens, and that 
old rascal has eaten them all!” The old fellow 
never heard the last of those hens, and was never 
knowa to shoot another. 


Henk is a marriage certificate just given in Mis- 


souri: 


‘* States of mo an Countey of Clinton I the on of the 
J P of laferat tonship I did mare jorg w Sales an Suzen 
grizle on the 28 day of june B. Bass. J P 
“ap 1865.” 


A WEstERN pettifogger once broke forth in the 
following indignant strain: ‘‘ Sir, we’re enough for 
ye, the hull ef ye. Me and my client can’t never 
be intimated nor tyrannized over; mark that. And, 
Sir, just so sure as this Court decides against us, 
we'll file a writ of progander, Sir, and we—” Here 
he was interrupted by the opposition counsel, who 
wanted to know what he meant by a writ of pro- 
gander. ‘*Mean? why, Sir, a writ of progander 
is a—a—a—it’s a—wa’al, I don’t just remember 
the exact word, but it’s just what'll knock thunder 
out of your one-horse court, any how.” 


A Lonpon letter-writer says that a cheap book- 
seller in London has put out the following sign : 
FOR SALE HERE: 
Mill on Politieal Economy. 
Ditto on the Floss. 


Proressorn W——, of University, is some- 
thing of a wag, and the boys seldom get the start 
of him in the way of practical jokes. One day, go- 


| ing into recitation-room, Freshman class present, he 


found a sheep sitting tied in a chair. His sole re- 
mark, addressed politely to the sheep, ‘‘ How are 
you, Freshman?” rather turned the joke on the 
boys. Similarly, when, at another time, opening 
his desk, a goose flew out, ‘‘ Aha, gentlemen! an- 
other class-mate, I see !” 


Sar a very high functionary to his scape-grace 
son: ‘‘Look at me! Here am I, at the top of the 
tree; and what is my reward? Why, when I die, 
my son is the greatest rascal in England!” To 
this made answer young hopeful: ‘ Yes, dad, when 
you die; but not till then, you see!” 





